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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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4 SONNET. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Ir suddenly there stood to us revealed 

The world of spirite, that may be so near— 

Not, as we dream, some far, unreckoned sphere, 

But close to us as heart-beat, though concealed 

As were the fiery chariots all afield 

Girdling the Prophet, till a touch made clear 

His curtained sight—to what ignoble fear 

And rt ae self-reproach our souls would 
e 





We might behold our darling dead with eyes 
Clouded through wonder at our empty days— 
Sad with vast pity for our waste and woe, 

Uur mad mistakes, our blind and groveling 


ways, 
Our cold forgettings! Yet God's angels so 
Do watch us with a mystery of surprise! 





FORMS OF SERVICE FOR MAR- 
RIAGE. 


BY EDWIN P. PARKER, D.D. 


Tue frequent request that the minister 
will use the Episcopal service in celebrat- 
ing the marriage rite proves that the use 
of some orderly, grave, and decent ritual 
is felt to bedesirable. Such a ritual should 
be neither too long nor too short, and it 
should be characterized by devoutness and 
tenderness. The service given below pro- 
vides for the good custom of “giving 
away” the bride, and for the equally good 
custom of giving and receiving a ring. 
But such portions of it as relate to these 
customs may easily be omitted, when such 
omission seems desirable. 

Nothing further need be said of it. 


THE ORDER FOR THE CONFIRMATION OF 








MARRIAGE. 
We are gathered here to unite this 
man —— and this woman in 


marriage, which is an honorable and holy 
estate, ordained of God and adorned and 
sanctified with Christ’s presence: and, there- 
fore, is not to be entered into unadvisedly 
or lightly, but discreetly, reverently, and 
in the fear of God. Into this holy estate 
these two persons present come now to be 
joined. 

If any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined together, 
let him now speak, or else hereafter hold 
his peace. 

Then the minister shall say to the man: 

M.—Wilt thou have this woman to be 
thy wife, to live together, after God’s ordi- 
nance, in the holy estate of marriage? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor and 
keep her in sickness and in health, and be 
faithful to her until death? 

The man shall answer : 

T will. 


Then shall the minister say to the woman : 

N.—Wilt thou have this man to be 
thy husband, to live together, after Ged’s 
ordinance, in the holy estate of marriage? 
Wilt thou love him, comfort him, honor 
rnd keep him in sickness and in health, 
and be faithful to him until death? 
The woman shall answer : 

I will. 
Then shall the minister say: - 

Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man? ' 

[ Receteing the woman at the hand of her 
ther or friend, the minister shall cause the 





right hand and to say, after him, as follows :} 

I, ———, take thee, , before God 
and these witnesses, for my wedded wife; 
to love and to cherish till death us do part, 
and thereto I plight thee my troth. ~ 

I,———, take thee, ———, before God 
and these witnesses, for my wedded hus- 
band, to love and to cherish till death us do 
part, and thereto I plight thee my troth. 

GIVING AND RECEIVING THE RING. 

[When a ring ie used, the man shall then 
give the woman the ring. The minister, taking 
it from her, shall give it to the man, who shall 
put it upon the fourth finger of the woman’s 
left hand, and, holding it there, shall say, 
after the minister :] 

With this ring I take thee for my wife, 
and seal our covenant in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

Then let the woman alas say : 

With this ring I take thee for my hus- 
band, and seal our covenant in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘Amen. 

Then the minister shall offer the following or 
some other suitable 
PRAYER. 


Most merciful God, in whose holy name 
these solemn vows have now been taken, 
send thy blessing upon these thy servants, 
and give them grace to keep their sacred 
covenant. May their hearts and lives be 
united by a true and constant affection. 
May their love never know change, doubt, 
or decay. May they live holily and happily 
together through long and useful lives. 
Bless them in each other, in their home [in 
their basket and in their store], in trials 
and in comforts; in life, in death, and in 
eternity, through Jesus Christ owr Lord. 
Amen. 

Then, joining their right hands, the minister 
shall say : 

Forasmuch as and have 
consented together in holy wedlock, and 
have witnessed the same before God and 
this company [and have declared the same 
by giving and receiving a ring], I pro- 
nounce that they are husband and wife, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

BENEDICTION. 

The God of all goodness and grace 
bless, preserve, and keep you. The Lord 
mercifully with his favor look upon you, 
and fill you with all spiritual benediction 
and grace; that ye may 80 live together in 
this life that in the world to come ye may 
have life everlasting. Amen. 

Harrrorp, Corn. 











THE CITY OF THE PUEBLOS 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(fins. Gov. Law Waxtace) 


Across the way are a dozen Mexicans, 
wrapped in greasy old blankets, sitting Ifke 
four and twenty blackbirds allinarow. I 
know their faces and have not missed one 
in a month. They live in condition of 
body and mind hard for an American to 
realize. A kind of present existence, with- 
out loving reference to the past: a passive 
waiting for theefuture, without an inquiry 
or a wish, a fear or a hope. Small, lank, 
dark-brown fellows; eight with high cheek- 


‘bones and thick lips, betraying Indian 


blood; hair tong, straight, black; eyes 
dark, suspicious, wavering; habitually 





ference, in a voice sadas memory. Else- 
where they would go as tramps; but tramp- 
ing isa grand fatigue. They prefer to sit 
round, instead. 

It is said this is the bearing of every con- 
quered race; but such is the average Mex- 
ican wherever he is found. About the 
hills of royal Chapultepec, at the base of 
the pyramid of Cholula—last vestige of 
Aztecan grandeur—he basks in the sun 
with the chameleons and lizards, docile in 
temper, patient under abuse, idle as, the 
wind that lifts his long black locks. Think 
you such men care for advantages, natural 
or political; they know the joy of a splen- 
did destiny fulfilled or the anguish of such 
a destiny lost? They come of brave blood 
—Spaniard, Moor, Indian—and how well 
they fight for their own the United States, 
France, and Austria may testify; but to 
us never did life appear so empty, aimless, 
and joyless as the life of these sitters in 
the sun. 

The puzzling question of to-day is: How 
do they keep soul and body together? Let 
us find one in his home, if the dingy den he 
inhabits may be called by that dear name. 
Leaving the Plaza, where vagrants most do 
congregate, we pass the cottages of ‘‘the 
military ” (on whose heads be the blessing 
of those who entertain strangers), cross a 
sandy arroya, through which in the rainy 
season & mountain torrent sweeps roaring. 
Westward the straggling suburb stretches 
toward the foothills, and, stumbling along 
a stony path, we suddenly come up against 
awall. It is about six feet high, made of 
mud, mixed with ashes, coal, cow-horns, 
hoofs, mule-bones, bartel-hoops, the wheels 
of a baby-wagon, cans, broken bottles, 
boots, currycombs, every refuse substance 
that may swell the mass in a treeless region. 
The top of the wall bristles with scraps of 
tin, which make it hard to climb. I doubt 
if Romeo would try it, even to seize the 
white wonder of Juliet’s hand. The gate 
is made of upright posts of dwarf cedar, 
thick as a man’s wrist, bound together by 
rawhide strings, and groans and creaks in a 
dismal note as we push it on wooden 
hinges. Not a trace of iron is to be seen. 

This formidable outwork encloses three 
puppies, of the breed called cast-iron, 
which look like magnified rats and act 
wonderfully like cats. The proprietor of 
the estate and his spouse, in the doorway, 
sit in the artistic pose called squat, at 
leisure profound, if not elegant. He is 
evidently made of the same clay as his 
wretched mud shanty; might have sprouted 
up from the ground or dropped down from 
the eaves. 

As we enter, they rise in unembarrassed 
politeness. He removes his slouch of a hat 
with decorous gravity, and the wife en- 
treats us to enter, saying, with the air of a 
princess in exile, we do her great honor. 
The Spanish flavor is strong here, which 
may be the reason she wears dragging 
bright calicoes all the year and sits in the 
door even when the snow falls. Her raven 
black hair and large, full eyes hint of by- 
gone beauty; but it is by-gone. Premature 
wrinkles are worn deep by the shriveling 
wind, her skin is swart and sunburnt, and 
the roses in her cheek are only ashes of 
roses. 

“‘ Would she give us a drink of water?” 

‘* With much pleasure, Seftiora.” 

She diffuses an alr of elegance over her 
pink calico toilet by throwing a dreary old 


black shawl round her head; and, scorning 


to lift her voluminous train (twelve yards 
for a dollar), hastens to the nearest aceguia, 
or irrigating ditch, fills a mug of Indian 
pottery, and offers it with sweetness and 
grace. No new country exuberance about 
her, nor reveling imagination, like Dick 
Swiveller’s; but a power of enchantment 
and a lofty self-poise which no surprise can 
startle or disturb. It is found alike in 
splendor or in squalor, the “‘ grand air” of 
Old Spain, descended to all who have a 
dash of her blood. 


My hostess regrets the water is not wine, 
and so catching isthe fine charm that, en- 
snared and deluded, I am hardly sure it is 
not wine, and drink their health in the 
miserable ditch-water and am cheered by 
responsive gracias, I try toexplain that I 
am under siiken bonds—ribbons red, blue, 
white—not to look upon wine when it is 
red; but it is their first hearing of temper- 
ance and they do not understand. She in- 
vites me to a seat on the colchon—a wool 
mattress folded against the wall and covered 
with a blanket, which serves the double 
purpose of bed by night and sofa by day, 
an Oriental custom, come down to them 
from the Moors. I excuse myself, being in 
mortal fear of old settlers in the mattress. 
There a lovely baby, with no clothes to 
speak of, is tossing up its heels. I ask 
some questions, thinking of bright eyes far 
away; and she prettily says baby has no 
year yet, and her name is Lola Juanita 
Eloisa. 


The earthen floor is swept with a bunch 
of broom, without handle, leaning against 
the mud fireplace in the corner of the room. 
There are no andirons, shovel, or tongs, 
and when fire is made the wood is placed 
on end against the back of the fireplace. 
A chest, a few pieces of crockery on a pine 
table complete the furniture. Can you 
imagine love in such a cottage? Undoubt- 
edly there is love, and in the poorest /acal 
there is no brawling man, scolding, slap- 
ping wife, or crying baby. If the walls 
crack, they are daubed by Magdalena 
Rosalia with a fresh plaster of yeso, or 
gypsum, put on witha glove of sheepskin. 
If the outside flakes and cracks too badly, 
itis smeared witha new coating of soft 
mud. In the spring the ground floor has 
another layer of clay, the fireplace a thin 
coating of tierra amarilla, or yellow wash, 
and house-cleaning is ended. Does the roof 
leak, a dab of mud is slapped on. Is the 
outer wall in holes, a lump of clay will 
stop the wind away. There is no window, 
and when the door is closed the house 
must be dark and stifling as a dungeon. 
Above the fireplace, done in hectic chromo 
and framed in tin, isa copy of the divine 
Madonna in the Louvre, named ‘Queen 
of Heaven”; a band of blue stars across 
her forehead, a tinsel crescent under her 
feet. Hanging below it isa plaster cruci- 
fix, under glass. When the bell chimes, 
Magdalena Rosalia will seek the old cathe- 
dral, whose vaulted interior is filled with 
shadows and silence—among them a few 
figures, motionless as the dead asleep un- 
der the floors—say her prayers across the 
rosary, confess, and be absolved. But 
Trinidad Gonzalez Ribera, in the gauzy 
blanket and vanishing pantaloons, will sit 
dozing in the sun, deaf to the ringing mu- 
sic, unmindful of bell, book, or candle. I 
pass from under the hospitable mud roof 
with repeated adios and a feeling of un- 





reality. I look for a garden. There in none. 
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There are no chickens, no pig, no.cow, no 
grass within the gravelly enclosure. 


The only sign of life isa famished don- 


key, browsing on the strip of grass which | 
is 


borders the aceguia by the 
the property of our new f. 
sionally the matrof many 
to the mountains, loads ‘him - 


plain, he digs @ few-roots of amile, or soap- 
weed; the yuceu aloifoiea, whith we cult® 
vate for its rich cream-white \blossoms. 
This is for the washing done by Magdaleua 
Rosalia. 

Do not think she briskly knocks so early 
Monday morning or comes Sunday night 
for the clothes, as wicked Protestants have 
been known to do, No; this daughter of a 
proud line will not shame her high ancestry 
by vulgar haste, She saunters along about 
noon, seats herself at case, makes affection- 
ate inquiries as to every member of the 
household, with a gift of continuance and 
native talent for rigmarole that would do 
honor to a legislative body. She deliber- 
ately ties the bundle of clothes, balances it 
on her head, and departs with sweeping 
courtesy and majestic flirt of the pink calico 
train. 

After walking a few blocks, she stops for 
a rest, adjusts her bundle into a cushion on 
the ground, takes from her pocket a little 
package of corn-husks, fills one with fine- 
cut tobacco from a paper box, rolls it into 
a cigarrito, and enjoys a smoke. A Monday 
picture in Santa Fé is the long row of wash- 
women, with the everlasting black shawls 
over their heads, sitting in the shade of 
mud walls, quietly gossiping and smoking. 
To get the clothes home is exertion enough 
for one day. 

Tuesday she repairs to the Rio Santa Fé, 
weakened by irrigating ditches to a shallow 
brook, and on its sandy bank makes a little 
fire for washing. Her machine is one 
bucket and a square tin box. She pounds 
the clothes between two stones. Fiannels 
fall, buttons fly, embroideries are a dream 
of things that were. She boils them in the 
box, set on flat stones; ripses in the pure 
snow-water of the Rio; and spreads them 
on the rocks to dry.as the young Roman 
girls do along the Tiber. Friday, in comes 
Magdalena Rosalia, with clothes beauti- 
fully white, folded in an Indian basket 
shaped like a deep saucer. 

The proceeds of this labor buy a bag of 
blue corn-meal and the necessary tobacco, 
Twice a week they can afford a stew of 
chili con carne (our old friend hash, made 
fiery hot with red pepper) and the living is 
made. As respects worldly goods, come 
he soon or late, Death will find this pair 
exactly as they entered life, exactly as their 
fathers lived and died, in the peaceful 
depths of contented poverty. Magdalena 
Rosalia walks as though she was born in 
the purple, to live like the lilies who toil 
not neither do they spin; and Trinidad 
Gonzalez Ribera is free of care as though 
his old Navajo blanket was a king’s robe. 
At the grave’s edge it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that his mourning friends, too poor 
to spare his blanket, strip it from his body, 
and lay him away in the dust from whence 
he sprung shroudless and uncoffined. 

These are the happy people sighed for by 
weary poetsin all the ages. Simple souls 
who love the sun, live close to Nature, and 
in the dirt house, to which nothing is added, 
where nothing is repaired except by ad- 
ditional dirt, are serene as summer, filled 
with a measureless content. Can we say 
so much for the eager, ambitious conqueror 
in a struggle, a battle, and a race; always 
getting ready to live, looking to the future 
when he may have time to rest and enjoy? 

The Mexican does not wait for better 
times There is no day but this. He begins 
now and the future takes care of itself. 

Oh! tired woman of “the States,” living 
on your nerve, trying to do alf'the public 
demands of you and all you require of your- 
self, leave the place where the door-bell 
rings every half hour. Quit worrying over 
goose-parties for the Sunday-school, Jarley’s 
wax-works for the firemen; slip away from 
strawberry-parties for the Gaboon Mission; 
slacker. the fevered rush; loosen the stringsat 
concert pitch and ready to snap; go to the 
Mexican woman, consider her ways, and 
learn how to rest. 





Julie¥s poetPy flew up the kitchen-ebifmney 
and Portie’s eloquence burnt out over the 
h gridiror, where her 


‘red right hand grew raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the steak,” 


she would quietly adjust the old black 
shawl (final remnant and melancholy re 
minder of the gay rebosa) and count the 
days till the next fiesta. 

There are hights beyond her reach, and 
beyond your reach, too, in spite of mighty 
purpose. She dees not strain after them, 
wearing herself toskin and bone. While 
you, who have tasted bitter fruit from the 
tree of knowledge, are ready to die in a 
losing struggle for the unattainable, she 
loiters in a happy valley, by good spirits 
tenanted, and in her easy shoe wears the 
four-leaved clover of perpetual content. 

Santa Fz, New Mexico, 


REMINISCENCES AND VISIONS. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY.--DR. GEORGE P. 
FISHER. 











BY 8. 8. COX, MEMBER OF CONGTESS. 


No one, in the heated term, can take 
umbrage without pleasure. This may seem 
a paradox; but the umbrageons surround- 
ings of a summer home at Nyack gave a 
treble delight. 

There the rocky shore upon the ma- 
jestic Hudson is fringed by luxuriant 
vegetation. The loftiest trees find their 
stalwart trunks and arms toileted under 
varied vines, and the cooling breeze gives 
to the garniture of greenery a graceful sway 
over the emotions. Under sunlight or 
shadow, or checkered by both, or with 
moonlight sleeping upon rock and river, 
tree, bank, and meadow, the shore finds 
grateful contrast in the wide and long 
sheet of silver into which the Hudson here 
widens, for a splendid prospect and a bril- 
liant mirror. The distant and verna) hills 
and mountains on both sides create an 
amphitheater hardly realized in our ordi- 
nary waking hours. 

Even were it but a phantasm, it has its real- 
ity of Revolutionary recollections. It is the 
theater of a drama of which the persone 
are no less than the arch-patriot, Washing- 
ton, and the arch-traitor, Arnold, with the 
accessories of André, Williams, Paulding, 
Vanwert, and John Champe, “the spy,” 
with the scenery made up from the im- 
agery of Cooper and Irving, evolved out of 
the solid basis of fact from the stern events 
of history. 

But these are not the reminiscences which 
here inspire me, although they are begin- 
ning to crowd upon the press and people, 
because of their centennials. These are 
not the pleasures of memory in their best 
meaning which are here experienced. 

Unexpectedness is an element, as well as 
an evidence, of pleasure. The pleasures of 
which I shall write derive something of 
their sweetness and pungency from the un- 
expected associations I found in a brief so- 
journ in these quiet scenes. True, the 
book-shelves in my room were emptied. 
For what cared the summer guest for aught 
but the cheap publications? But did I not 
find outside lonned volumes and scholarly 
sympathy — compensating recreations— 
which, embalmed by religious memories, 
were at once enshrined upon a Christian 
altar and from whose sacred flame I caught 
visions of prophetic cast and imagery. 

These remarks are inexplicable without 
some sequences and with preface. The 
preface is a desire to give some leisure to 
serious memory. The sequences will fol- 
low, as the word implies. It will concern 
very few to know it; but, nevertheless, it 
is true that all my early serious experiences 
are of pious teachings, I can recall most 
vividly, as "heard in my younger days, the 
religious character given to those who ‘pio- 
neered their way into my native state 





into Eastern and Centra] Qhio, They im- 
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Methodist household words, but house- 
hold companions of my grand-parents and 
parents. 

Father David Young, who married the 
widow of John McIntire, one of the 
founders of Zanesville, was to me a being of 
another world and of antique mold and 
manner. His Druid-!'ke beard and aspect, 
his quaint ways and exélusivé manners, 
and his natural humor and eloquence made 
him seem the ideal of a presiding pioneer 
elder. In my boyhood, however, he 
preached but seldom, taking turns, in the 
absence of the stated minister, With an 
uncle, Samuel J. Cox, in the old frame 
church at the intersection of Second and 
Main Streets. There was not a little 
poignancy in my heart when I saw the old 
chureh where I ha@'so often worshiped 
or, rather, attended razed to the ground. 
Was it not there attended my first Sunday- 
school? ‘There it was that I learmed my 
Bible verses and received my red and blue 
tickets for proficiency. There it was that 
I accomplished the memorable task of 
reciting all of St. Paul to the Romans, 
under the gentle guidance of Rev. William 
P. Strickland, then a clerk in my uncle's 
post-office and since a shining light and 
ready writer in the Church, 

It was there that I used to hear Joseph 
Trimble, when he brought his first fruits 
of oratory to the altar. It was there in 
that old southwest corner— where the 
‘*Amens” were most pronounced—that I 
realized, in my childish fashion, that I was 
unregenerate and sinful. It was from 
thence that I went to my home convicted, 
and éfitered the closet to cast off my little 
burden of sins and woes with an infantile 
orison; alas! only to be @iscovered by a 
too vigilant mother—who had all too fre- 
quently missed her plum preserves and 
lump sugar—to be sent to bed with all my 
imperfections on my head unannealed, sore 
and not a little revengefal. 

But this old frame haunt of Methodist 
piety had itstime to fall. Along with it 
went the old coal scuttle bonnets of the 
elderly Quakerly women, and many plain 
and beautiful customs of the early Church. 

A brick “ meeting-house” of larger di- 
mensions and more pretentious was to be 
erected. My grandfather was on the building 
committee; and, in the absence of a better 
workman, it was my awkward hand which 
marked out upon the stonethe awkward 
glyphics which designates the sect and 
dates the time of the erection. 

Happy Arcadian days! Eheu! How they 
have glided into the abyss ana rearward of 
Time! I only recur to them to show the 
pious readers of Taz INDEPENDENT how a 
Democrat “experienced” religion, and 
what a fall, in their opinion, he’ has had, 
by reason of his unregenerate politics. 

These early memories were cut in 
durable stone. Tarnished by worldli- 
ness, dusted with the activities of life, 
they have pursued me _ through § the 
various vicissitudes of studious profession 
al, literary, and political life. They be- 
came the nucleus of studies in college; they 
were coats of mail in the struggles against 
selfishness and skeptieism; in fine, they 
prefigured and preordained my choice of 
spiritual belief, as against the delusive 
sophistries of new philésophfes and mere 
material science. They have enabled me, 
in following and studying the physical ad- 
vancement of the past quarter.of a century, 
to perceive in all the atoms, forms, and 
forces of Nature and the phenomena of 
mind the truth and benignity of the great 
scheme of human redemption, which is 
founded on the veracity of Christ and be- 
comes, with lapsing years. more beautiful 
with the white radiance of an‘ ennobling 
spirituality. 

In this intellectual stability—upon the 
rock of truth-is there not some compensa- 
tion for the shorteomings of. our daily con- 
duct? Is this denied by the perist? Will 
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ues no ¢ fection from the fixed right 
litte of known duty? ‘Abt it is much to 
know - > even #f one cannot always 












Thésecond was aroused by a 
courteous tender from a friend of some 
volumes, to "pass away the quiet hours 
under the shadow of this leafy Hudson 
home, fast by the silver Tapaan Zee. 

What were these volumes? Tractates on 

currency? No. Of these had I not had a 
surfeit in other relations for months,—the 
harmonies and’ sophistriés ‘of economy, 
debates. on armies, ballots, supervisors, 
marshals appropriations? Nay. Of these 
the extra summer work had been full, and 
twenty years had given perpetual feasts, 
not of nectared sweets either, but crude 
surfeits of dfy-is-dust’ provender. Were 
they volumes of peetry, offietion, of travels, 
or of that unsubstantial stuff such as our 
dreams are made of, to round the little sum- 
mer sleep of recreation? 

Nay, verily: These were volumes of 
solid matter. They were golden ingots of 
history and’ thought from an old college- 
mate. They smacked of theology and 
were redolent of rare scholarship. The 
sweet music of that silver style was well 
known to me, for I heard its first lisp in 
the college days of composition. It was 
ever prophetic of the future fame of its 
master. 

The volumes loaned were the writings of 
Dr. George P. Fisher, professor of church 
history in Yale College. What a resource 
and a delight to one cloyed with the latest 
novel of Daudet and the last harangue 
of a dying Congress on greenbacks and 
fraud! 

What a repertory of splendid truths and 
dlegant deductions. What a mentor and a 
guidé had I found in the researches of my 
old college friend. After almost thirty 
years in the wilderness and separate, it 
was more than manna. It came to con- 
firm, strengthen, and irradiate these im- 
pressions of thé Sabbath-school and the 
« Amen” corner of still earlier days. 

When Dr. Fisher pictures in his volumes 
the situation of the ancient world of 
thought and philosophy, and collects the 
circumstances attending the introduction 
of the old dispensation to the new—or, 
rather, the fusion of the great emblems of 
salvation in the old with the realities of 


of Christian love, set high in the heavens, 
with the influences of Roman power and 
Grecian: philoséphy; and when these pro- 
fane meteors and moons of human creation: 
seem like opaque and burned-out scoriz, 
compared with that ‘‘light which never was: 
on sea or land”; when he pursues, with: 
luminous beauty, the pathway of the 
Christian orb of:glory, until it floods the 


the new revelation were, indeed, to my 
famished soul a new sun risen upon a more 
resplendent noon. But why and to what. 
end do I thus rhapsodize? Let the sequence, 
if not too inconsequential, answer. 

Under the delicious shade of these 
Tapaan elms, in the midst of a small park, 
having a brief respite for liberty and léisure, 
I was borne beyond the verge of that great 
whirlpool of business, faction, and pleas- 
ure which is called the world. There I 
could commune of things agreeable to the 
higher sense in my nature. I place a white 
stone in the brief calendar of my summer 
solstice to mark these days at Nyack. It 
is to me no surprise that I leaped, all fam- 
ished, to read the suggestive volumes I 
have naméd. By a peculiar chain of mem- 

_ories 1 am associated with Dr. Fisher’s theo- 
logical tendencies and studies. He is re- 
sponsible for my recalling this fact, and 
thus I fix it upon him. 

A few years ago the alumni of my Alma 
Mater (Brown University) met in New 

, York, to renew the scholarly and friendly 
associations of other years. Among them 
was ourtheologias of Yale. He had been 

‘my vis-d-vis, rooming opposite to my room 
‘at .Brown, and most neighborly and’ per- 





suasive in all the amenities of academic 





the new; when he surrounds this luminary - 


world with its fair lusters, it seemed as if * 
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life. It had heen many years since we had 
joined our forces to delve into dialectics. 
On the festive occasion referred to, this 
learned doctor, who had since our college- 
days forsworn the levities of this lower 
sphere and had studied deep the theology 
and mysticism of Germany, at Bonn, pre- 
sumed to relate this concerning me: 

“Your president when at college was 
in the habit, when leisure intervened, of 
summoning me to his presence. He was 
my senior, and by special mandamus I was 
ordered to join in Bishop Berkeley’s col- 
loquies. He insisted upon always person- 
ating the good philosopher and Christian 
believer, while I was obliged to assume the 
unhappy*part of the audacious, atheistic, 
sensual time-and-devil-serving Minute Phi- 
losopher and free-thinker, whose audacious 
and fallacious replies it was his delight to 
denounce, crush, and annihilate. It was 
thus that he routed my skepticism, and, by 
planting the banner of divine revelation 
victoriously above the ramparts, humiliated 
me into a Christian grace which I have 
ever since pursued, unto edification.” 

This the learned divine related with 
great humor and unction, intimating that 
since that time he had taken the part of the 
good theologian, and I had—n’importe what 
or where. 

Who knows but that these diversions of 
college-days set him to thinking heedfully 
about his grand career? Whether this be 
so or not, no such volumes as Dr. Fisher’s 
have appeared since Berkeley wrote his 
‘‘Minute Philosopher.” May it not be 
that Dr. Fisher caught some of the inspir- 
ation for his ‘“‘ Beginnings of Christianity,” 
‘The Great Reformation,” and the ‘‘ Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity” from these 
exuberant and graceful colloquies and 
other disquisitions of the metaphysical Irish 
prelate? 

Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


CONSTANTINE BRUMIDI. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





YEAR by year the Capitol mellows into 
memory. If the crazy Capitol movers will 
let it alone, in fifty years it will take on 
the moss of tradition. Then an aura of 
romance will encircle the name of the old 
Roman Brumidi, whose brush has embel- 
lished the Capitol, from its dome to its 
lowest crypt. Poor Brumidi! Had he 
only shouted within those walls, no 
matter in how inconsequent a way, dead, 
he would have been eulogized. His com- 
rades would have borne his pall and fol- 
lowed him to his grave, with funeseal crape 
flying from their arms, and newspaper col- 
umns would have teemed with the splen- 
dors of his obsequies. As it was,a few 
faithful friends in the little room, half 
parlor, half studio, gathered around the aged 
form, august in death, and bore it away to 
its last resting-place, almost without note 
orcomment, Yet the works of the great 
decorator, in fadeless forms and immortal 
color, will live for posterity, when the 
blatant voices of the day are still and for- 
gotten. It seems but the other day when, 
measuring with my eyes for the first time 
the grand under corridor, stretching from 
end to end of the Capitol, I came unaware 
upon door after door set with medallions of 
exquisite beauty—birds of surpassing plum- 
age, fruits, flowers, landscapes—which setin 
mat ble walls their ideal vistas. That wasthe 
first I saw of Brumidi’s work. The last, yes- 
terday—those incomparable frescoes gird- 
ing the upper dome, the latest hope, the 
fondest dream of Brumidi's life, which filled 
with inspiration his latest moments, on 
which he worked till hisright-hand forgot 
its cunning, and, after seventy-four yearsof 
consummate labor, ceased to execute only 
in the grave, where there is no work and no 
device. 

It has been truly said, ‘‘He was the 
genius of the Capitol.” There is scarcely 
# room ora niche in it that does not glow 
with the colors in which live the figures of 
mythology and history which .Brumidi 
painted, Constantine Brumidi was born in 
Rome, in 1905, and came to this country an 
exile. His father, a Greek, his mother, a 
Roman, were not known to possess creative 
talent. Left fatherless at an early age, 


inna ea name onset 





thirteen he entered the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Rome, From thirteen to thirty he 
worked assiduously, without earning a 
dollar. TThorwaldsen was one of his fellow- 
students. His talents early attracted the 
attention of Pope Pius IX, and his friend- 
ship for the gifted Romap lasted as long as 
his own life. He chose the young artist to 
renew some of the frescoes of the Vatican, 
and gave him the still more difficult task of 
finishing others, uncompleted. Brumidi 
came to America, an exile from Rome, 
after the European revolution of 1848. His 
art reputation and the friendship of Pope 
Pius IX obtained his release from prison; 

but all the same he was banished from his 
native land 


I believe that Brumidi’s first work in 
this country was to paint the crucifixion in 
St. Stephen’s Church, New York, which 
he did in 1852. In 1853 he painted the 
pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
Cathedral at Philadelphia. He then went 
and painted in the City of Mexico the 
picture of the Holy Trinity, one of the 
most famous in the Cathedral of that 
capital. While there, he made the sketches 
of the great sun-dial and of the idols which 
he has since utilized in his frescoes in the 
Capitol at Washington. He came to this 
city in 1854, when the vast blank spaces of 
the unfinished Capitol invited him at once. 
He applied to General Meigs, who then had 
charge of the public buildings, for permis- 
sion to decorate them, which was not 
granted immediately. Ina city so crudely 
stark of all ideal decoration or representa- 
tion, it was not strange that the florid 
fervor of the Roman was challenged at 
once. Brumidi would not rest in a nay, 
with that fair world of space before 
him to cover as well as to conquer. 
Through pertinacity, that adhesive quality 
of genius that will not let go, he entered at 
last into the Capitol of the United States 
for the remainder of his life. His first 
work was one whose exquisite finish of 
detail forbids that it should ever be second 
in beauty—the decoration of the Agricul- 
tural Room. He painted nothing after- 
ward which exceeded this in touch and 
color. The central figure is Cincinnatus 
driving the plow; but_on niche and door 
and panel bloom leaf and blossom and 
fruit in a prodigal profusion, which makes 
this room, in ifs basement, one of the most 
beautiful in the Capitol, bearing forever on 
its walls the immortal tint and touch of 
genius. 

On entering the Rotunda and looking up, 
one’s face seems drawn toward a great 
swirl of high, impending clouds, out of 
which peer many ruddy goddesses and 
gods, who, on continued though straining 
inspection, bear a striking likeness to 
Franklin and other familiar heroes. This 
central painting of the dome, the heart of 
hearts of the Capitol,.has been variously 
criticised. Noone can say that it is not 
effective and not original, . Here Brumidi’s 
work is a combination of mythology and 


Above all, Brumidi tried to make it Amer- 
ican. 

The god Mercury, who on this high 
fresco of the dome stands for commerce, 
bears the face of Robert Morris. Grand 
Minerva, who should always be a woman 
of the most regnant type, alas! here wears 
the face of Benjamin Franklin, which, well 
for him, is not well for her. Here Bru- 
midi metamorphosed the gods; but made 
an effective picture, though to certain 
minds some of its details seem ridiculous 
in their transformation. The coloring of 
this fresco is criticised by those who do 
not know that only nine colors could be 
used on this plastering, the lime in it being 
fatal to all others. The scaffold on which 
Brumidi painted this picture was drawn to 
this immense hight from the floor, and 
here in high air, lying on his back, he 
painted it. The perspective, in itself 
wonderful, seeming to open a vista to 
the heavens, becomes marvelous when 
one recalls the position in which it 
was painted. Two years ago the gray 
blank of the plaster band binding the up- 
per dome seemed suddenly to grow alert 
with living figures, The designs for this 
historical belt Brumidi drew as early as 
1850, and waited till 1878 for the appro- 





at |! priation from Congress which enabled him 


history, of allegory and fact combined. 


to begin it. The devastations of war drew 
the minds of men further and further from 
the demands of historic art. After its 
close, if the years crude Congresses spent 
in political battles had allowed Brumidi to 
begin his last great work, he would not 
last week have gone down to-death leaving 
it unfinished. It was'the last dear dream 
of his life to finish it. But the tired old 
hands at length dropped from: the half- 
done task—the task that, finished, would 
be a great legacy to a great nation; left un-? 
finished because the men who represented 
it had been ecradely, selfishly careless, if 
no more. It would take two more years to 
lead this procession of history around the 
dome, and to the very last Brumidi hoped 
to rally sufficiently to go back to finish 
the encircling frieze. But, as his physical 
infirmities increased, in his own room, at 
home, he set to work to enlarge the car- 
toons from which the final picture was to 
be painted to working size, so that the one 
who followed him would have nothing to 
do but to follow his copy. Thus the day 
before his death he was at work on a car- 
toon of the “ Battle of Lexington.” This 
historic girdle is to hold within it all the 
great events of American histcry, from the 
discovery of Columbus to the landing of 
the California Argonauts, in 1849. It was 
Brumidi’s belief ‘‘that the discovery of the 
Pacific Empire completed a cycle of nation- 
al history.” Thus he begins with the dis- 
covery of the country by Columbus. He 
gives us Montezuma in front of the gréat 
Mexican dial, Pizarro drawing a dead-line 
through the sand, De Soto, Pocahontas, 
the landing of the Pilgrims, William Penn. 
Here his brush was laid down. Here the 
little scaffold clinging to the higher wall 
of the dome gave him up forever, and the 
wooden basket, which so long had borne 
him aloft, bore him downward for the last 
time. 

The cartoons of Brumidi which are to be 
put on the frieze of the dome by another 
hand are ‘Oglethorpe and the Indians,” 
‘‘The Battle of Lexington,” ‘‘ Surrender of 
Cornwallis,” ‘‘ Decatur at Tripoli,” ‘‘The 
Death of Tecumseh,” *‘The Entrance of 
Scott into the City of Mexico,” and the 
‘Discovery of Gold.” 

For nearly two years the absorbing cen- 
ter of interest to visitors in the Rotunda has 
been the human figure, dim in high air, at 
work on a little scaffold clinging to the 
upper wall. The descent of Brumidi in the 
wooden basket, at 3 o’clock each afternoon, 
was the event of the day. He was an old 
man, wearing a thick mane of gray hair and 
a patriarchal beard. The width of his 
head seemed to lessen its hight; yet it 
was high and his perceptive faculties the 
largest. His full, great eyes were set very 
wide apart, each side of a cogitative nose. 
His mouth, revealed by an open moustache, 
was firm and refined. He wore a military 
cloak and to strangers bore the air of ret- 
icence, which well befits the aristocracy of 
genius. But his also was that impulse of 
quick response which belongs equally to 
genius when it meets its own. He was 
cordial, charming, enthusiastic to all with 
whom he was in sympathy. He was cul- 
tivated in literature, could talk of Shakes- 
peare, Dante, the old Italian and classic 
poets, and of historical art, by the hour. 
He had enthusiasm for many Americans. 
From a hundred places within the Capitol 
the faces of American statesmen look down 
upon posterity, painted by Brumidi. He 
had finished a portrait of Jefferson and 
was painting the portrait of Henry Clay at 
the time of his death. 

Vale Brumidi! Another will take up thy 
brush and go on with thy great work; but 
he will not be Brumidi. It is well that thy 
fire, that was Greek, thy touch, that was 
Roman, should glow from base to dome on 
this temple of our liberties; but better still 
that the soul, which was American, should 
inspire thy brush and give us, nearer and 
dearer to our hearts than the gods of the 
past, the heroes of our own race and 
time. 

Wasniyotor, D. C., Feb, 25th, 1880. _ 
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have a free, thorough, and amicable discus- 
sion of the subject of the Methodist itiner- 
ancy. All the Methodist Connections in 
the world are concerned in it; but ‘*the two 


Episcopal Methodisms "—the Northern and 


Southern branches of the M. E. Church— 
evince the greatest interest in it. The time 
is propitious for the discussion. The 
Northern General Conference is approach- 

ing, and modifications of the existing sys- 
tem are desired by some and deprecated by 
others. The Southern Connection is at 
peace; yet there are not a few among us 
who would like to see some changes, addi. 
tional to those already made, brought 
about, without strife or disturbing agitation, 
just as lay representation was introduced, 
the result of which may not have fully 
realized the hopes of the prime movers in 
the innovation, as it has not realized the 
fears of those who opposed it. It is one of 
the best signs of the times that questions of 
this sort can be thoroughly discussed with- 
out engendering“any bitterness or superin- 
ducing any schism. 

I have heard and read a great deal on 
this subject. I am pretty well versed in 
the controversies which resulted in the 
organization of the Methodist Protestant 
Church and the Wesleyan Connection in 
the North. I was secretary of the conven- 
tion which organized the M. E, Church, 
South, and I have been secretary of all its 
General Conferences, and its general editor 
from the beginning, as well as editor of 
Advocates, Quarterly Review, etc. The 
question, therefore, in all its aspects has 
been forced on my consideration, and I 
have never been averse ‘‘to show mine 
opinion.” I have conversed largely with 
the fathers of the Church, as well as with 
men now living (including many wise men 
of other denominations) on the subject. I 
have no personal, sectarian, or sectional 
interest to serve, no ax to grind, no pet 
opinion to nurse—uniless, indeed, my un- 
wavering attachment to the itinerancy, in- 
cluding the general superintendency and 


It is important that we should under- 
stand what is meant by Methodist Itiner- 
ancy; how it is defined; what are its differ- 
entia. By Methodist itinerancy we under- 
stand a pastorate constituted of ministers, 
who have the care of one or more congre- 
gations, and who are subject to periodical 
and occasional changes, according to a 
regular and well-defined system of alterna- 


tion. 
It is a remarkable fact that many 


writers, in treating this subject, leave the 
partof Hamlet out of the play of ‘ Ham- 
let.” That which is essential—the grand 
peculiarity of the system—is put into the 
backgrotnd or entirely ignored; while that 
which is incidental is put into the fore- 
ground, as if (not to press the illustration) 
we should define the motion of a planet 
as a diurnal revolution on its own axis, 
omitting its annual revolution around the 
sidereal center. 

The Methodist system of itinerancy is 
sus generis. It is lost time to look for pré- 
cedents and parallels for it. It may be 
well to note the objections to it and the 
arguments for it, and to inquire if by any 
means it may be made more efficient. 

1. It is alleged that it robs a minister of 
his independence, It makes him the mere 
janizary of the bishop. Like a Romish-priesta 
he must obey his master, serve his inter- 
ests. The bishop obeys the pope, and the 
priests obey the bishop, who might say, 
with the centurion in the Gospel: ‘‘ I am 
aman set under authority, having under 
me soldiers; and I say unto one, Go, and 
he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it” (Luke vii, 8). 

It is conceded that a general superin- 
tendency with an itinerant pastorate does 
impinge on a man’s independence. Butif 
there be any position in suciety; eivil or 
ecclesiastical, which does ndot do this, we 





the most noteworthy mectings in history. 


know not where to find it. 
“ Order is Heaven's first law; and, this confessed, 
Some aré, and must be, greater than the rest.” __ 


THERE seems to be a general desire to + 


presiding eldership, may be so considered. | 
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This may be, this has heen abused to pur- 
poses of clerical ambition and oppression; 
but it is wiser to recognize the principle 
and guard it than to ignore it. 

But the analogy between Methodist 
preachers and Romish priests does not hold. 
The former are well protected by constitu- 
tional provisions. They choose their own 
‘* masters,” and for just reasons can depose 
them, They can modify their economy 
when they please, as there is no infallible 
pope, with supreme power, to restrict their 
liberty. Ina word, they have all the in- 
dependence they wish. The responsi- 
bility involved they are glad to share with 
their brethren, and they mutually agree to 
devolve a certain amount of it upon such 
of them as they think best qualified to 


bear it. 
2. But it is objected that our system de- 


prives the people of their independence. 
Here again the parallel is attempted to be 
drawn between Methodists and Romanists. 
This, indeed, is not done as much now as 
formerly. The absurdity is too apparent. 
From the beginning, the people have gladly 
adopted the itinerant system — being 
willing to surrender the right of calling 
their pastors, while the latter surrender 
the right of choosing their parishes. 
They know that, on the whole, they are 
served better by this arrangement than 
they could be by any other. Occasidhally 
ill-advised men have induced some of them 
to imagine they were serfs (adscripti), sub- 
ject to their lords, etc.; and they have as- 
serted their manhood by leaving the Con- 
nection, forming independent bodies, or 
joining other communions. By the observa- 
tion of half a century I have noted what 
they have gained on the score of independ- 
ence, and it has not hastened my return to 
the independent system in which I was 
trained. It may be safely said that the 
great body of Methodists feel no oppression 
and never think of having sacrificed any in- 
dependence worth retaining. There are no 
people who have a more liberal, manly, and 
independent spirit than ‘‘ the people called 
Methodists.” Their fundamental princi- 
ples, both of doctrine and discipline, and 
also their traditions, engender this spirit. 

3. But it is urged that it deters many 
from becoming Methodists. 

That is true. Ihave known many who 
approved our doctrines, and wished to en- 
joy our ‘‘means of grace,” who were de- 
terred by this feature of our economy. 
Many have said to me: ‘‘ We would join 
your Church and attend your ministry if 
you would remain among us; but—” It is 
needless to repeat their reasons. At the 
end of my first two years in the ministry— 
in Augusta circuit, Baltimore Conference, 
in the Valley of Virgitia—I made fare- 
well visits to those who had attended my 
ministry. The pastor of a large Presbyteri- 
rian church had been removed, and many 
of his people worshiped with us, without 
changing their church relations. One of 
them, a ruling elder, on my taking leave of 
him, said, with some warmth: ‘‘ We do not 
like your system. We have become ac- 
quainted with you and are attached to you. 
Now you are going to leave us and we shall 
see you nomore. We do not like your sys- 
tem!” I replied: ‘‘We do. If you lose 
me, you will probably get a better man.” 
** Better or not,” he replied, ‘‘ he will be a 
stranger, and we shall have to make his ac- 
quaintance,” etc. “But,” he added, “we 
do not like our own system. We do not like 
to have a man saddled on us for life. He 
wears out after awhile.” I replied: ‘‘ You 
are hard to please. What would you have?” 
He said: ‘‘ Leta minister remain with the 
same people as long as seven years, if both 
parties are pleased. Then let him be re- 
moved.” I stated the objection that this 
might create invidious distinctions—one- 
year, two-year, seven-year preachers. The 
‘*best” stations would keep the ‘‘ best” 
men, and what would become of the rest? 
He simply replied that, say and do as we 
might, the dest stations would have the dest 
men, and the fact might as well be recog- 
nized. There is no help for it. 

4. A kindred objection is frequentiy 
urged that the itinerancy rudely rends the 
tenderest ties. 

To this I reply, firs’. by concession. 
Omitting the epithet ‘*1.!cly ” the allega- 
tion istrue. The Romauist: dlow of the 
“translation of bishop» .cum ome see to 











another. Similar removals take place in | The point in question is hardly worth | Gospel to have proceeded from him, even at a 


the Anglican and other communions. The 
inferior ministers are constantly changing. 
We are not the only people among whom 
such ties are rent. It is not too much to 
say that they are more “rudely” rent 
among others than among us. It is done 
among us without blame or disgrace or hu- 
miliation. It takes place normally, quietly 
—as nearly as possible without friction. 
The pain of parting gradually subsides; 
other associations are formed; and, by a 
gracious and well-known law, the plasticity 
of our nature softens to us the asperities of 
this, as well as of every other of our earthly 
trials. An ill-natured opponent speaks of 
our system as ‘‘unnatural.” Perhaps he 
has had experience of something more 
‘‘unnatural” in the workings of his own 


stem. 

5. Another kindred objection is some- 
times brought against the itinerancy. It 
makes a pastor and his family indifferent 
to their parishioners, and they to them. 

To some extent this may be the case, 
Perhaps it is well that it should be so. It 
is well for a minister to keep from close and 
varied social entanglements. He should 
not be too comfortably situated. Nothing 
should divert him from his one business— 
saving souls, But those who bring this ob- 
jection to our system do it from abstract 
considerations; they do not understand its 
practical workings. Accompany the preach- 
er from Conference to his parish; see how 
kindly he is welcomed, the provisions usual- 
ly made for the ‘‘new departure,” the 
readiness with which new associations are 
formed, the spirit with which he enters on 
his charge, the immediate results for which 
he labors, the co-operation of the official 
members, who usually take pains (no, pleas- 
ure) in introducing him to the people. 
Then go with him through the year; wit- 
ness his effort to maintain the status of the 
station or circuit, to improve its spiritual 
and temporal character, to make a good 
report at conference, as he wishes to stand 
well with his associates in the ministry, 
who are doing the like in their respective 
charges, as well as to act ever as in his 
‘‘ great Taskmaster’s eye.” Then bear in 
mind that the people are accustomed to 
these changes—they are normal to them. 
They accommodate themselves to them. 
In many instances they likethem. The 
kind officiousness which they superinduce 
is congenial to many persons, especially to 
women, who compose the larger part of 
our congregations. Bear all this in mind, 
and the objection in question loses nearly 
all its force. 

6. It precludes social influence. 

A settled minister, if he is a man of emi- 
nent parts, does, indeed, acquire a prestige, 
which may be turned to good account and 
give him and his church some advantage 
over others. But, from long and close ob- 
servation, I am constrained to say that a 
good deal may be said per contra. Many a 
settled minister is shunned, rather than 
sought. Heis worn out. A new man is 
preferred. And then how many settled 
ministers become unsettled in a short time! 
So that this consideration drops into insig- 
nificance. 

7. But they say it is expensive. 

It does incur expense. The expense in- 
curred in traveling from one circuit or 
station to another is not, indeed, very great 
in these days of rapid and easy transporta- 
tion. But it does sometimes bear hard on 
ministers. No matter what provision is 
made for them in regard to parsonages, 
heavy furniture, and the like, ministers 
have to provide a great many things besides 
what the stewards furnish—horses, cows, 
gardens, various household articles, and the 
like—which are frequently sacrificed by 
forced sales or injured by transportation. 
These things are not always borne in mind 
in the estimation for salaries. But, no 
matter who defrays the expense, it has to 
be defrayed. But when a settled minister 
removes, which he frequently does, the 
same thing takes place. Methodist minis- 
ters are not the only persons’ who “‘ have 
no certain dwelling-place.” ‘ 

But, after all, the expense, whoever bears 
it, is nothing compared with the good 
which is thus accomplished; and many a 
Methodist preacher would have had to un- 
dergo as great inconveniences, at as much 





cost, if he had never entered the itinerancy. 





noting, except that it somewhat strengthens 
the plea for less frequent removals. Other 
things being equal, this should be cast in- 
tothe scale in favor of a longer pastoral 


term, 

7. But it is objected that the itincrancy 
caters to an unhealthy desire for novelty. 

Perhaps it does, to some extent. Those, 
however, who are influenced by such a con- 
sideration would take little interest in 
church matters but for this provision, so 
that the tables may be fairly turned in re- 
gard to this objection. 

8. A more serious objection is sometimes 
urged that it superihduces intellectual in- 
dolence. 

A lazy mar can go from circuit to cir- 
cuit, and preach the same sermon at every 
appointment for forty years in succession. 
He may, indeed, repeat his sermons with 
improvement, as Whitefield did; and the 
people would not be losers, but gainers, by 
it. This, however, is not always the case. 
Dr. Olin deprecates those plans of sermons, 
or skeletons (that is the better word), which 
have grown yellow and dingy by long and 
frequent use. It is too great a surgical 
feat for some men to put muscles and 
nerves, arteries and veins, on such dry 
bones and make them live. They are some- 
times very few and very dry. Such ghastly 
anatomies are, indeed, extremely repulsive. 
But there is a remedy for this. Such 
preachers make themselves ‘‘ unacceptable 
to the people,” and then they may be 
*‘located without their own consent.” The 
working bees kill the drones and cast them 
out of the hive. 

9. A more plausible objection is urged by 
the opponents of itinerancy: it lacks pre- 
cedent. 

It does, indeed, lack precedent. This we 
have admitted. But is that a valid objec- 
tion? No one will aver that Methodist itin- 
erancy is interdicted in the New Testament; 
and he must be bold, indeed, who will main- 
tain that it is inconsistent with any princi- 
ples therein contained. It is admitted that 
bishops, elders, pastors, of the Acts and the 
Epistles, appear to have been settled in their 
ministry.’ But there is no injunction in the 
premises, pro orcon. For all that appears 
to the contrary, elders were allowed to re- 
main settled, using their spiritual gifts as 
occasion served; but, if any of them were 
needed in other places, the apostles had the 
power to detail them, as the apostles consti- 
tuted the bond of union of the catholi¢ 
Church in all the world. 

As far as we can discover, there is no single 
pastorate, in the New Testament. But it is 
a rare thing to find any other kind—any 
collegiate ministry, in any Church among 
us, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
tional. Prate no more about precept or 
precedent. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 


BY PROFESSOR EZRA ABBOT, LL.D. 





(THe following important discussion forms 
the first part of an address delivered be- 
fore a Unitarian ‘‘ Ministers’ Institute” at 
Providence, R. I., and is reprinted, by per- 
mission, from The Unitarian Review. ] 


The problem of the Fourth Gospel—that is, 
the question of its authorship and historical 
value—requires for its complete solution a con- 
sideration of many collateral questions which 
are still in debate. Until these are gradually 
disposed of, by thorough investigation and dis- 
cussion, we can hardly hope for a general 
agreement on the main question atissue. Such 
an agreement among scholars certainly does 
not at present exist. Since the ‘‘epoch-mak- 
ing ’’ essay (to borrow a favorite pbrase of the 
Germans) of Ferdinand Christian Baur, in the 
Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1844, there has, in- 
deed, been much shifting of ground on the 
part of the opponents of the genuineness of 
the Gospel; but among scholars of equal 
learning and ability—as Hilgenfeld, Keim, 
Scholten, Hausrath, Renan, on the one band, 
and Godet, Beyschlag, Luthardt, Weiss, Light- 
foot, on the other—opinions are yet divided, 
with a tendency, at least in Germany, toward 
the denial of its genuineness. Still, some of 
these collateral questions of which I have 
spoken seem to be approaching a settlement. 
I may notice first one of the most important— 
the question whether the relation of the Apos- 
tle John to Jewish Christianity was not such 
that itis impossible to suppose the Fourth 





late period of his life. This is a fyundamenta] 
postulate of the theory of the Tiibingen 
School, in regard to the opposition of Paul to 
the three great apostles, Peter, James, and 
John. The Apostle John, they say, wrote the 
Apocalypse, the most Jewish of all the books 
of the New Testament ; but he could not have 
written the anti-Judaic Gospel. Recognizing 
most fully the great service which Baur and 
his followers have rendered to the history of 
primitive Christianity by their bold and search- 
ing investigations, I think it may be said that 
there is a widespread and deepening con- 
viction among fair-minded scholars that 
the theory of the Tiibingen School, 
in the form in which it has been 
presented by the coryphei of the party—as 
Baur, Schwegler, Zeller—is an extrethe view, 
resting largely on a false interpretation of 
many passages of the New Testament and a 
false view of many early Christian writings. 
Matthew Arnold’s protest against the excessive 
“vigor and rigor” of the Tiibingen theories 
brings a good deal of plain English common 
sense to bear on the subject, and exposes well 
some of the extravagances of Baur and others. 
Still more weight is to be attached to the em- 
phatic dissent of such an able and thoroughly 
independent scholar as Dr. James Donaldson, 
the author of the “Critical History of Chris- 
tian Literature and Doctrine,’’ a work unhap- 
pily unfinished. But very significant is the re- 
markable article of Keim onthe Apostolic Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, in his latest work, “‘ Aus dem 
Urehristenthum” (‘Studies in the History of 
Early Christianity’), published in 1878, a 
short time before his lamented death. In this 
able essay he demolishes the foundation of 
the Tiibingen theory, vindicating in the main 
the historical character of the account in the 
Acts, and exposing the misinterpretation of 
the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians on 
which Baur and his followers found their 
view of the absolute contradiction between 
the Acts and the Epistle. Holtzmann, Lip- 
sius, Pfleiderer, and especially Weizsicker 
had already gone far in modifying the ex- 
treme view of Baur; but this essay of Keim’s 
is a re-examination of the whole question with 
reference to allthe recent discussions. The 
still later work of Schenkel, published during 
the present year (1879), ‘‘ Das Christusbild der 
Apostel und der nachapostolischen Zeit” (‘‘ The 
Picture of Christ presented by the Apostles 
and by the Post-Apostolic Time’), is another 
conspicuous example of the same reaction. 
Schenkel remarks in the preface to this vol 
ume: 

‘Having never been able to convince my- 
self of the sheer yes between Petrinism 
and Paulinism, it has also never been possible 
for me to get a credible conception of a recon- 
ciliation effected by means of a literature 
sailing between the contending parties under 
false colors. In respect to the Acts of the 
Apostles, in particular, I have been led in 
part to different results from those repre- 
sented by the modern critical school. I have 
been forced to the conviction that it is afar 
more trustworthy source of information than 
is commonly allowed on the part of the mod- 
ern criticism ; that older documents worthy of 
credit, besides the well-known We-source, are 
contained tm it; and that the Paulinist who 
composed it has not intentionally distorted 
(entstellt) the facts; but only placed them in 
the light in which they appeared to him and 
mast have appeared to him from the time and 
circumstances under which he wrote. He has 
not, in my opinion, artificially brought upon 
the stage either a Paulinized Peter or a 
Petrinized Paul, in order to mislead his read- 
ers; but has portrayed the two apostles just 
as he actually conceived of them on the basis 
of his incomplete information.”—Preface, pp. 
zx, zi. 

It would be hard to find two writers more 
thoroughly independent, whatever else may 
be said of them, than Keim and Schenkel. 
Considering their well-known position, they 
will hardly be sticmatized as “‘ apologists’ in 
the contemptuo” ~ense in which that term is 
used by some nt writers, who seem to 
imagine that they display their freedom from 
partisan bias by giving their opponents bad 
names. On this subject of the one-sidedness 
of the Tiibingen School, I might also refer to 
the very valuable remarks of Profescor Fisher 
in his recent work on “The Beginnings of 
Christianity,’? and in his earlier volume on 
“The Supernatural Origin of Christianity.” 
One of the ablest discussions of the question 
will also be found in the essay on ‘St. Paul 
and the Three,” appended ‘o the commentary 
on the Epistle to the Gai ‘i.ns, by Professor 
Lightfoot, now Bishop of ™ ‘am, a scholar 
who has no superio: am og the Germans in 
breadth of learning and thoroughness of re- 
search. 

In regard to this collateral question, then, I 
conceive that decided progress has been made 
in a direction favorable to the possibility (to 
put it mildly) of the Johannean authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. We do not know any- 
thing concerning the theological position of 
the Apostle John which justifies us in as- 
suming that twenty years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem he could not have written such s 
work. 
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Another of these collateral questions, on 
which a vast amount has been written and on 
which very confident and very untenable asser- 
tions have been made, may now, I believe, be 
regarded as set at rest, so far as concerns our 
present subject, the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. I refer tothe history of the Paschal 
controversies of the second century. The 
thorough discussion of this subject by Schiir- 
er, formerly professor extraordinarius at Leip- 
zig and now professor at Giessen, the editor of 
the Theologische Literaturzeitung, and author of 
the excellent “‘ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte,”’ 
has clearly shown,I believe, that no argu- 
ment against the Johannean authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel can be drawn fromthe entan- 
gled history of tltese controversies. His essay, 
in which the whole previous literature of the 
subject is carefully reviewed and all the orig- 
inal sources critically examined, was pub- 
lished in Latin,at Leipzig, in 1869, under the 
title ‘‘ De Controverstis Paschalibus secundo post 
Christum natum Seculo exortis,” and afterward 
in a German translation in Niedner’s ‘ Zeit- 
schrift fiir die historische Theologie” for 1870, pp. 
182—284. There Is, according to him, absolute- 
ly no evidence that the Apostle John celebra- 
ted Easter, with the Quartodecimans, on the 
14th of Nisan, in commemoration, as is so often 
assumed, of the day of the Lord’s Supper. 
The choice of the day had no reference to that 
event, nor, on the other hand, as Weitzel and 
Steitz maintain, to the supposed day of Christ’s 
death; but was determined by the fact that 
the 14th was the day of the Jewish Passover, 
for which the Christian festival was substitu- 
ted. The celebration was Christian ; but the 
day adopted by John and the Christians of 
Asia Minor generally was the day of the Jew- 
ish Passover, the 14th of Nisan, on whatever 
day of the week it might fall, while the West- 
ern Christians generally, without regard to 
the day of the month, celebrated Easter on 
Sunday, in commemoration of the day of the 
resurrection. This isthe view essentially of 
Liicke, Gieseler, Bleek, De Wette, Hase, and 
Riggenbach, with differences on subordinate 
points ; but Schiirer has made the case clearer 
than any other writer. Schiirer is remarkable 
among German scholars for a calm, judicial 
spirit and for thoroughness of investigation ; 
and his judgment inthis matter is the more 
worthy of regard as he does rot receive the 
Gospel of John as genuine. A good exposi- 
tion of the subject, founded on Schiirer’s dis- 
cussion, may be found in Luthardt’s work onthe 
* Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” of which 
an English translation has been published, with 
an appendix by Dr. Gregory, of Leipzig, giv- 
ing the literature of the whole controversy on 
the authorship of the Gospel far more com- 
pletely than it has ever before been presented. 

Another point may be mentioned, as to 
which there has come to be a general agree- 
ment—namely, that the very late date assigned 
to the Gospel by Baur and Schwegler, name- 
ly, somewhere between the years 160 and 170 
A. D., cannot be maintained. Zeller and 
Scholten retreat to 150; Hilgenfeld, who is at 
last constrained to admit its use by Justin 
Martyr, goes back to between 130 and 140; 
Renap now says 125 0r 130; Keim in the first 
volume of his ‘‘ History of Jesus of Nazara”’ 
placed it with great confidence between the 
years 110 and 117. The fatal consequences of 
euch an admission as that were, however, 
soon perceived ; and in the last volume of his 
“History of Jesus,” and in the second edition 
of his abridgment of that work, he goes back 
to the year 130. 

This enforced shifting of the date of the 
Gospel to the earlier part of the second cen- 
tury (which I may remark, incidentally, is fatal 
to the theory that its author borrowed from 
Justin Martyr, instead of Justin from John) at 
once presents very serious difficulties on the 
supposition of the spuriousness of the Gospel. 
It is the uniform tradition, supported by great 
weight of testimony, that the Evangelist John 
lived to a very advanced age, spending the 
latter portion of his life in Asia Minor, and 
dying there, in the reign of Trajan, not far 
from A. D.100. How coulda spurious Gos- 
pel of a character so peculiar, so different 
from the earlier Synoptic Gospels, so atterly 
unhistorical as it is affirmed to be, gain cur- 
rency as the work of the Apostle, both among 
Christians and the Gnostic heretics, if it orig- 
inated only twenty-five or thirty years after 
his death, when so many ho must have 
known whether he wrote such a work or not 
were still living ? 

The feeling of this difficulty seems to 
have revived the theory (put forward, 
to be sure, as long ago as 1840, by a 
very wild German writer, Liitzelberger, 
but which Baur and Strauss deemed un- 
worthy of notice) that the Apostle John 
was never in Asia Minor at all. This view has 
recently found strenuous advocates in Keim, 
Scholten, and others, though it is rejected 
and, I believe, fully refuted by critics of the 
same school—ss Hilgenfeld. The historical 
evidence against it seems to me decisive, and 











to attempt to support it, as Scholten does, by. 
purely arbitrary “conjectures—such as the 
denial of thé genuineness of the letter of 
Ireneus to Florinus—can only give one the 
impression that the writer has a desperate 
cause. 

Thus far we have noticed a few points con- 
nected with the controversy about the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, in respect to which 
some progress may seem to have been made 
since the time of Baur. Others will be re- 
marked upon incidentally as we proceed ; but 
to survey the whole field of discussion in an 
hour’s discourse is impossible. To treat the 
question of the historical evidence with any 
thoroughness would require a volume ; to dis- 
cuss the internal chargeter of the Gospel in its 
bearings on the question of ite genuineness 
and historical value would require a much 
larger one. All, therefore, which I shall now 
attempt will be to consider some points of the 
historical evidence for the genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel, as follows: 


1. The general reception of the Four Gos- 
pels as genuine among Christians in the last 
quarter of the second century. 

2. The question respecting the Apostolical 
Memoirs of Christ used by Justin Martyr. 

8. The use of the Fourth Gospel by the 
various Gnostic sects. 

4. The attestation to this Gospel which has 
come down to us appended to the book itself. 

I begin with the statement, which cannot 
be questioned, that our present Four Gospels, 
and no others, were received by the great 
body of Christians as genuine and sacred 
books during the last quarter of the second 
century. This appears most clearly from the 
writings of Irenzus, born not far from A. D. 
130, whose youth was spent in Asia Minor and 
who became Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, A. D. 
178 ; of Clement, the head of the Catechetical 
School at Alexandria, about the year 190, who 
had traveled in Greece, Italy, Syria, and Pal- 
estine, seeking religious instruction ; and of 
Tertullian, in North Africa, who flourished 
toward the close of the century. The Four 
Gospels are found in the ancient Syriac version 
of the New Testament (the Peshito), made in 
the second eentury, the authority of which 
has the more weight, as it omits the Second 
and Third Epistles of John, Second Peter, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse—books whose au- 
thorship was disputed in the Early Church. 
Their existence in the old Latin version also 
attests their currency in North Africa, where 
that version originated some time in the sec- 
ond century. They appear, moreover, in the 
Muratorian Canon, written probably about 
A. D. 170, the oldest list of canonical books 
which has come down to us. 

Mr. Norton, in his work on the “ Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels,” argues, with great force, 
that, when we take into consideration the 
peculiar character of the Gospels and the 
character and circumstances of the commun- 
ity by which they were received, the fact of 
their universal] reception at this period admits 
of no reasonable explanation except on the 
supposition that they are genuine. I do not 
here contend for so broad an inference. I 
only maintain that this fact proves that our 
Four Gospels could not have originated at this 
period, but must have been in existence long 
before, and that some very powerful causes 
must have been at work to effect their uni- 
versal reception. I shall not recapitulate Mr. 
Norton’s arguments ; but I would call atten- 
tion to one point on which he justly lays great 
stress, though it is often overlooked—namely, 
that the main evidence for the genuineness of 
the Gospels is of an altogether different kind 
from that which can be adduced for the gen- 
uineness of any classical work. It is not the 
testimony of a few eminent Christian writers to 
their private opinion, but it is the evidence 
which they afford of the belief of the whole 
body of Christians; and this not in re- 
spect to ordinary books, whose titles they 
might easily take on trust, but respecting 
books in which they were most deeply in- 
terested—books which were the very founda- 
tion of that faith which separated them from 
the world around them, exposed them to 
hatred, scorn, and persecution, and often de- 
manded the sacrifice of life itself. 

I would add that the greater the differences 
between the Gospels, real or apparent, the 
more difficult it must have been for them to 
gain this universal reception, except on the 
supposition that they had been handed down 
from the beginning as genuine. This remark 
applies particularly to the Fourth Gospel, when 
compared with the first three. 


The remains of Christian literature tn the 


first three-quarters of the second century are 
scanty, and are of such a character that, 
assuming the genuineness of the Gospels, we 
have really no reason to expect more definite 
references to their writers and more numer- 
ous quotations from or allusions to them than 
weactually do find or seem tofind. A few let- 
ters—as the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians, now made complete by the dis- 





covery of a new MS. and of a Syriac version 
of it; the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, now 
complete in the original ; the short Epistle of 
Polycarp to the Philippians, and the Epistles 
(of very doubtful genuineness) attributed to 
Ignatius ; an allegorical work, “The Shepherd 
of Hermas,’’ which nowhere quotes either the 
Old Testament or the New; a curious ro- 
mance, the “ Clementine Homilies ’’; and the 
writings of the Christian apologists, Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Theophilus, Athenagoras, 
Hermias, who, in addressing heathens, could 
not be expected to talk about Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, which would be to them 
names without significance—these few docu- 
ments constitute nearly all the literature of 
the period. As we should not expect the Gos- 
pels to be quoted by name in the writings of 
the apologists (though we do find John ex- 
pressly mentioned by Theophilus’, so, in such 
a discussion as that of Justin Martyr with 
Trypho, the Jew, Justin could not cite in 
direct proof of his doctrines works the 
authority of which the Jew would not recog- 
nize, though he might use them, as he does, 
in attestation of historic facts, which he 
regarded as fulfilling prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 

The author of *‘ Supernatural Religion,” in 
discussing the evidence of the use of our pres- 
ent Gospels in the first three-quarters of the 
second century, proceeds on two assumptions 
—one that in the first half of this century 
vast numbers of spurious gospels and other 
writings, bearing the names of apostles and 
their followers, were in circulation in the Early 
Church ; and the other that we have a right 
to expect great accuracy of quotation from 
the Christian Fathers, especially when they in- 
troduce the words of Christ with such a form- 
ula ss ‘‘he said” or “‘he taught.”” Now, this 
last assumption admits of being thoroughly 
tested, and it contradicts the most unques- 
tionable facts. Instead of such accuracy of 
quotation as is assumed as the basis of his 
argument, it is beyond all dispute that the 
Fathers often quote very. loosely, from 
memory, abridging, transposing, paraphrasing, 
amplifying, substituting synonymous words 
or equivalent expressions, combining different 
passages together, and occasionally mingling 
their own inferences with their citations. In 
regard to the first assumption, a careful sift- 
ing of the evidence will show, I believe, that 
there is really no proof that in the time of 
Justin Martyr (with the possible exception of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which 
in its primitive form was perhaps the Hebrew 
original from which our present Greek Gospel 
ascribed to Matthew was mainly derived) 
there was a single work, bearing the title of a 
gospel, which as a historyof Christ's ministry 
came into competition with our present Four 
Gospels or which took the place among Chris- 
tians which our Gospels certainly held in the 
last quarter of the second century. Much 
confusion has arisen from the fact that the 
term “‘ gospel’? was in ancient times applied 
to speculative works which gave the writer’s 
view of the Gospel—i.e., of the doctrine of 
Christ, or among the Gnostics, which set 
forth their gnosis; e¢g., among the fol- 
lowers of Basilides, Hippolytus tells us, 
“the Gospel” is 9 rév imepxooutov yviior, 
the knowledge of supermundane things”’ 
(“Adv. Her.,” vii, 27). Again, the apocryphal 
Gospels of the Nativity and the Infancy, or 
sueh works as the so-called Gospel of 
Nicodemus, describing the descent of Christ 
into Hades, have given popular currency 
to the idea that there were floating about in 
the middle of the secend century a great num- 
ber of gospels, rival histories of Christ’s min- 
istry, which these apocryphal gospels, how- 
ever, are not and do not pretend to be. Other 
sources of confysion, as the blunders of writers 
like Epiphanius, I pass over. To enter into a 
discussion and elucidation of this subject here 
is, of course, impossible. I will only recom- 
mend the reading of Mr. Norton’s full exam- 
ination of ft in the third volume of his ‘‘ Gen- 
uineness of the Gospels,’ which needs, to be 
sure, a little supplementing, but the main po 
sitions of which I believe to be impregnable. 


Resting on these untenable assumptions, the 
author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” subjects 
this early fragmentary literature to a minute 
examination, and explains away what seem to 
be quotations from or references to our present 
Gospels in these different works as borrowed 
from some of the multitudinous gospels which 
he assumes to have been current among the 
Early Christians, especially if these quotations 
and references do not present a perfect verbal 
correspondence with our present Gospels, as is 
the case with the great majority of them. Even 
if the correspondence {s verbally exact, this 
proves nothing, in his view; for the quotations 
of the words of Jesus might be borrowed from 
other current gospels, which resembled ours 
as much as Matthew, Mark, and Luke resem- 
ble each other. But, if the verbal agreement 
is not exact, we have, in his judgment, a 
strong proof that the quotations sre derived 





from some apocryphal book. So he comes to 
the conclusion that there is no certain trace of 
the existence of our present Gospels for about 
one hundred and fifty years after the death of 
Christ—t.e., we will say till about A. D. 180. 

But here a question naturally arises. How 
is it, if no trace of their existence is previously 
discoverable, that our Four Gospels are sudden- 
ly found, toward the end of the second cen- 
tury, to be received as sacred books through- 
out the whole Christian world? His reply is: 
“Tt is totally unnecessary for me-to account 
for this.” (!) He stops his investigation of the 
subject just at the point where we have solid 
facts, not conjectures, to build upon. When 
he comes out of the twilight into the full 
blaze of day, he shuts his eyes and refuses to 
see anything. Such a procedure cannot be 
satisfactory to a sincere inquirer after the 
truth. The fallacy of this mode of reasoning 
is so well illustrated by Mr. Norton that I 
must quote a few sentences. He says: 

** About the end of the second century the 
Gospels were reverenced as sacred books bys 
community dispersed over the world, com- 
posed of men of different nations and lan- 
guages. There were, to say the least, sixty 
thousand copies of them in existence. They 
were read in the churches of Christians; they 
were continually quoted and appealed to as of 
the highest authority; their reputation was as 
well established among believers, from one 
end of the Christian community to the other, 
as it is at the present day among Christians in 
any country. But it is asserted that before 
that period we find no trace of their existence; 
and it is, therefore, inferred that they were not 
in common use, and but little known, even if 
extant, in their present form. This reasoning 
is of the same kind as if one were to say that 
the first mention of Egyptian Thebes is in the 
time of Homer. He, indeed, describes it as a 
city which poured a hundred armies from its 
hundred gates; but his is the first mention of 
it, and, therefore, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that before his time it was a place of 
any considerable note.” 

As regards the general reception of the Four 
Gospels in the last quarter of the second cen- 
tury, however, a alight qualification is to be 
made. Some time in the latter half of the sec- 
ond century the genuineness of the Gospel of 
John was denied by a few eccentric individuals 
(we have no ground for supposing that they 
formed a sect), whom Epiphanius (“ Her.,” li, 
comp. liv) calls Alogi ("A%oyor), a nickname 
which has the double meaning of “ deniers of 
the doctrine of the Logos’’ and “‘ men without 
reason.’’ They are probably the same persons 
as those of whom Irenwus speaks in one pas- 
sage (‘ Har.,” ili, 11,§ 9), but to whom he 
givesno name. But the fact that their diffi- 
culty with the Gospel was a doctrinal one, and 
that they appealed to no tradition in favor of 
their view; that they denied the Johannean 
authorship of the Apocalypse likewise, and 
absurdly ascribed both books to Cerinthus, 
who, unless all our information about him is 
false, could not possibly have written the 
Fourth Gospel, shows that they were persons 
of no critical judgment. Zeller admits (“‘ Theol. 
Jahrd.,"’ 1845, p. 645) that their opposition does 
not prove that the Gospel was not generally 
regarded in theirtime ag of apostolic origin. 
The fact that they ascribed the Fourth Gospel 
to Cerinthus, a heretic of the first century, 
contemporary with the Apostle John, shows 
that they could not pretend that this Gospel 
was a recent work. ; 

Further, while the Gnostics generally agree 
with the Catholic Christiane in receiving the 
Four Gospels, and especially the Gospel of 
Jobn, which the Valentinians, as Irenzus tells 
us, used plentssime(‘‘ Har.,”’ ili, 11, § 7), the Mar- 
cionites are an exception. They did not, how- 
ever, question the genuineness of the Gospels, 
but regarded their authors as under the in- 
fluence of Jewish prejudices. Marcion, there- 
fore, rejected all but Luke, the Pauline Gospel, 
and cut out from this whatever he deemed 
objectionable. We may note here, incidentally, 
that the author of “Supernatural Religion,” 
in the first six editions of his work, contended, 
in opposition to the strongest evidence, that 
Marcion’s Gospel, instead of being, as all 
ancient testimony represents it, a mutulated 
Luke, was the earlier, original Gospel, of 
which Luke’s was a later amplification. This 
theory was started by Semler, that varium, 
mutabile et mirabile capitulum, as he is called by 
a German writer (Matthel, “‘N. 7. Gr.,”’ i, 687), 
and, after having been adopted by Eichhorn 
and many German critics, was so thoroughly 
refuted by Hilgenfeld, in 1880, and 
Volkmar, in 1852, that it was abandoned by the 
most eminent of its former supporters—ag 
Ritechl, Zeller, and partially by Baur. But 
individuals differ widely in their power of re- 
sisting evidence opposed to their prejudices 
and the author of “Supernatural Religion’ 
has few equals in this capacity. We may, 
therefore, feel that something in these interm- 
inable discussions is settled when we note the 
fact that he has at last surrendered. His con- 
version is due to Dr. Sanday, who, in an article 
in the Fortnightly Review (1875, p. 855, ff.), re- 
produced in substance im his work on “The 





Gospels in the Second Century,” introduced 
the linguistic argument, that the 
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very numerous and remarkable peculiarities 
of language and style which characterize the 
parts of Luke which Maxcion retained are 
found so fully and completely in those which 
he rejected as to render diversity of author- 


a utterly incredible. 
ut to return to our first point—the un- 


questioned reception of our present Gospels 
throughout the Christian world in the last 
quarter of the second century, and that, I add, 
without the least trace of any previous con- 
troversy on the subject, with the insignificant 
exception of the Alogi whom I have men- 
tioned. This fact hasa most important bear- 
ing on the next question in order—namely, 
whether the Apostolical Memoirs to which 
Justin Martyr appeals about the middle of the 
second century were or were not our Four 
Gospels. To discuss this question fully would 
require a volume. All that I propose now is 
to place the subject in the light of acknowl- 
edged facts and toillustrate the falsity of the 
premises from which the author of “Super- 
natural Religion ” reasons. 

The writings of Justin consist of two apolo- 
gies or defenses of Christians and Christianity 
addrersed to the Roman Emperor and Senate, 
the first written most probably about the year 
146 or 147 (though many place it in the year 
138), and a dialogue tn defense of Christianity 
with Trypho, the Jew, written somewhat later. 

In these writings, addressed, it is to be 
observed, to unbelievers, he quotes, not in 
proof of doctrines, but as authority for his 
account of the teaching of Christ and the 
facts in his life, certain works of which he 
commonly speaks as the ‘‘Memoirs’’ or 
“* Memorabilia’’ of Christ, using the Greek 
word ‘Aro vj iovei pata, with which we are fa- 
miliar, as the designation of the ‘‘ Memorabilia 
of Socrates’ by Xenophon. Of these books 
he commonly speaks as the ‘‘ Memoirs by the 
Apostles,”’ using this expression ten times; 
five times he calls them “The Memoirs” 
simply ; once, ‘‘Memoirs made by the Apostles 
which are called Gospels’ (“ Apol.,’’ 1,66); once, 
when he cites a passage apparently from the 
Gospel of Luke, ‘‘Memoirs composed 
by the Apostles of Christ and _ their 
Companions ’’—literally ‘“‘ those who followed 
with them”’ (‘‘Dial.,’’ c. 108); once again 
(**Dial.,’’c 106), when he speaks of our Saviour 
aschanging the name of Peter, and of his giving 
to James and John the name Boanerges, a fact 
only mentioned, so far as we know, in the 
Gospel of Mark, he designates as his authority 
“Peter's Memoirs,”’ which, supposing him to 
have used our Gospels, is readily explained 
by the fact that Peter was regarded by the 
ancients as furnishing the materials for the 
Gospel of Mark, his traveling companion and 
interpreter. Once more, Justin speaks in the 
plural of ‘those who have written memoirs” 
(ol aropvnuovebsavrec) ‘ concerning everything 
relating to our Saviour Jesus Christ, whom 
we believe”’ (‘‘ Apol.,” i, 33); and, again, 
**the apostles wrote’ so and so, referring to 
an incident mentioned in all four of the Gos- 
pels (*' Dia’.,’’ c. $8). 

But the most important fact mentioned in 
Justin’s writings respecting these ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
which he describes as ‘‘ composed by apostles 
of Christ and their companions,” appears in 
his account of Christian worship, in the sixty- 
seventh chapter of his “‘ First Apology.” “On 
the day called Sunday,’ he says, “all who 
live in cities or in the country gather together 
to one place, and the ‘ Memoirs’ by the apos- 
tles or the writings of the prophets are read, 
as long as time permits. When the reader has 
finished, the president admonishes and ex- 
horts to the imitation of these good things.” 
Tt appears, then, that, at the time when he 
wrote, these books, whatever they were, on 
which he relied for his knowledge of Christ's 
teaching and life were held in at least as high 
reverence as the writings of the prophets, were 
read tn the churches, just as our Gospels were 
in the last quarter of the second century, and 
formed the basis of the hortatory discourse 
that followed. The writings of the prophets 
might alternate with them in this use; but 
Justin mentions the ‘‘ Memoirs” first, 

These “Memoirs,” then, were well-known 
books, marked out from others as the author- 
itative source of instruction concerning the 
doctrine and life of Christ, 

There is one other coincidence between the 
Janguage which Justin uses in describing 
these books and that which we find in the gen- 
eration following. The Four Gospels asa col- 
lection might indifferently be called and were 
indifferently cited ‘‘ the Gospels "’ or the “‘ Gos- 
pel.” We find this use of the expression 
“the Gospel” in Theophilus of Antioch, Ire- 
neus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Hippoly- 
tus, the Apostolical Constitutions, Tertullian, 
and later writers generally. Now Justin rep. 
resents Trypho as saying: ‘‘I know that your 
precepts in what is called the Gospel 
(fv rh Aeyoutvy ebayyeAiw) are so wonderful 
and great as to cause a suspicion that no one 
may be able to observe them ”’ (“‘ Dial.,’’ c. 10). 


fm avother place he quotes, apparently, Matt. 
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xi, 27 (comp. Luke x, 22,) as being *‘ written 
in the Gospel.”” No plausible explanation cah 
be given of this language, except that which 
recognizes in it the same usage that we con- 
stently find in later Christian writers. The 
books which in one place Justin calls ‘‘ Gos- 
pels,’’ books composed by apostles and their 
companions, were, in reference to what gave 
them their distinctive value, one. They 
were the record of the Gospel of Christ in dif- 
ferent forms. No one of our present Gospels, 
if these were in circulation im the time of 
Justin, end certainly no one of that great num- 
ber of Gospels which the writer of ‘‘ Supernat- 
ural Religion ”’ imagines to have been current 
at that period, could have been so distin- 
guished from the rest as to be called ‘the 
Gospel.”’ 

It has been maintained, by the author of 
‘‘Supernatural Religion’? and others, that 
Justin’s description of the Gospels aa ‘‘ Me- 
moirs composed by the apostles and those who 
followed with them” (to render the Greek 
verbally) cannot apply to works composed by 
two aposties and two companions of apostles. 
‘* The apostles”? must mean all the apostles, 
**the collective body of the Apostles’ (‘‘S. 2.,”’ 
1,201). Well, if it must, then the connected 
expression, ‘‘those that followed with them” 
(rév éxeivor napaxodovOyodvrew), Where the 
definite article is used in just the same way in 
Greek, must mean “all those that followed 
with them.’”’” We have, then, a truly marvel- 
ous book, if we take the view of ‘‘ Supernat- 
ura) Religion” that the ‘‘ Memoirs’’ of Justin 
was a single work; a Gospel, namely, com- 
posed by ‘‘the collective body of the Apostles’’ 
and the collective body of those who zecom- 
panied them. If the ‘‘Memoirs’’ consist of 
several different books thus composed, the 
marvel fs not lessened. Now, Justin is not re- 
sponsible for this absurdity. The simple fact 
is that the definite article in Greek in this 
case distinguishes the two classes to which the 
writers of the Gospels belonged. 

To state in full detail and with precision all 
the features of the problem presented by Jus- 
tin’s quotations, and his references to facts in 
the life of Christ, is here, of course, impossi- 
ble. To discuss the subject thoroughly would 
require a volume. But what is the obvious 
aspect of the case? 

It will not be disputed that there is a very 
close correspondence between the history of 
Christ sketched by Justin, embracing numer- 
ous details, and that found in our Gospels. 
The few statements not authorized by them— 
euch as that Christ was born in a cave, that 
the Magi came from Arabia, that Christ asa 
carpenter made plows and yokes—present 
little or no objection to the supposition that 
they were his main anthority. These details 
may be easily explained as founded on oral 
tradition or as examples of that substitution 
of inferences from faets for the facts themselves 
which we find in so many ancient and modern 
writers and observe in every-day life. Again, 
there is a substantial correspondence between 
the teaching of Christ as reported by Justin 
and that found in the Gospels. The sayings 
ascribed to Christ by Justin which are not con- 
tained in the Gospels are very few and unim- 
portant, and may naturally be referred, like 
others which we find in writers who received 
our Four Gospels as alone authoritative, to 
oral tradition, or may have been taken from 
some writing or writings now lost which con- 
tained such traditions. That Justin actually 
used all our present Gospels is admitted by 
Hilgenfeld and Keim. But that they were not 
his main authority is argued chiefly from the 
want of exact verbal correspoudence between 
his citations of the words of Christ and the 
language of our Gospels, where the meaning 
is essentially the same. The untenableness of 
this argument has been demonstrated, I con- 
ceive, by Norton, Semiseh, Westcott, and San- 
day, versus Hilgenfeld and ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion.”’ Its weakness will be further 
illustrated presently by the full discus- 
sion of a passage of special interest and im- 
portance. Justin nowhere expressly quotes 
the “‘Memoirs’’ for anything which is not 


substantially found in our Gospels; and there " 


is nothing in his deviations from exact corre- 
spondence with them, as regards matters of 
fact, or the report of the words of Christ, 
which may not be abundantly paralleled in the 
writings of the Christian Fathers who used 
our Four Gospels as alone authoritative. 

With this view of the state of the case,.and 
of the character of the books used and de- 
scribed by Justin, though without naming 
their authors, let us now consider the bearing 
of the indisputable fact (with which. the 
author of ‘‘ Supernatural. Religion”’ thinks he 
has no concern) of the general. reception of 
our Four Gospels as genuipein the lest quarter 
of the second century. AsI cannot state the 
argument more clearly or more forcibly than 
it has been done by Mr. Norton, I borrow his 
language. Mr. Norton says: 


“The manner in which Justin speaks of the 
character and authority of the books to which! 





he a of their reception among Chris- 
tans ead ot the use which was made of them, 
roves these books to have been the Gospels. 
ey carried with them the atithority of the 
apostles. They were those writings from which 
be and other Christians derived their knowl- 
edge of the history and doctrines of Christ. 
They were relied upon by him as primary and 
decisive evidence in his explanations of the 
character of Ubristianity. They were regarded 
as sacred books. They were read in the as- 
semblies of Christians on the Lord’s day, in 
connection with the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. Let us now consider the manner in 
which the Gospels were regarded by the con- 
temporaries of Jnstin. Ireneus was in the 
vigor of life before Justin’s death, and the 
same was true of very many thousands of 
Christians living when Irenwus wrote. But he 
tells us that the Four Gospels are the four pil- 
Jars of the Church, the foundation of Christian 
faith, written by thom who had first orally 
preached the Gospel, by two apostles and two 
companions of apostles. It is incredible that 
Trengus and Justin should have spoken of 
different books. We cannot suppose that 
writings such as the ‘Memoirs’ of which Jus- 
tin speaks, believed to be the works of apostles 
and companions of apostles, read in Christian 
churches and received as sacred books of the 
highest authority. should immediately after 
he wrote have fallen into negleet and oblivion 
and been superseded by another set of books. 
The strong sentiment of their value could not 
80 silently and so unaccountably have changed 
into entire disregard and have been transferred 
to other writings. The copies of them spread 
over the world could not.so suddenly and 
mysteriously have disappeared that no sub- 
sequent trace of their existence should be 
clearly discoverable. When, therefore, we 
find Irenwus, the contemporary of Justin, as- 
ertbing to the Fonr Gospels the same character, 
the same anthority, and the same anthors as 
are ascribed by Justin to the ‘ Memoirs’ quoted 
by him, which were called Gosnels, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the ‘Memoirs’ of Justin 
were the Gospels of Irenzus.”’ 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the severe storm, Mr. 
Cook had a large audience in the Old South 
at noon, February 23d. Prior to the pre 
lude, the Rev. Dr. Withrow, chairman of the 
Monday Lectureship Committee, said that 
there would be but three more lectures in the 
present course, and after that Mr. Cook, who 
has been urgently invited to lecture in En- 
gland, would be absent in Europe for a year at 
least. At the close of next Monday’s lecture 
a meeting would be held to consider the report 
of the Lectureship Committee for the year. 
At the end of the lecture Mr. Cook announced 
his tntention to be absent from America for 
twelve months. Next Monday he would bring 
before the audience a motion to the effect 
that the present committee in charge of the 
lectureship be continued in office, and that 
during his absence in Europe gentlemen be 
invited to occupy the platform every Monday. 
[Applause.| ‘‘ You have possession now,” he 
said, ‘‘in this Monday Lectureship (I say you 
have possession. I have no possession) of nine 
newspapers, a reading audience of more than 
half a million, and of an opportunity of use. 
fulness such as is not often given to a gather- 
ing as unofficial and informal as ours has been 
for five years. For more than fifty years a Thurs- 
day Lectureship was maintained in this city. On 
the day of the Battle of Bunker Hill that Thurs- 
day Lectureship disbanded. On this, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, I recommend its renewal 
in the Boston MondayLectureship. [Applause. | 
You have called on me to tell from this plat- 
form, it is said, more than one man ought to 
know. [Laughter and applanse.] It is the 
literal truth, however, that I have laid away 
five times as many topics asI have used. I 
have no church; I have no parish; I do not 
have to drink a hundred cups of coffee a week 
with Aunt Jane and Miss Lucy. It has been 
the joy of my life to give myself exclusively to 
the study of great current events and of the 
relations of Christianity to the sciences. That 
study I purpose to continue abroad, I cross 
the ocean for rest, although I am not particu- 
larly weary. (Laughter and applause.) What 
I wish to secure from you next Monday is a 
vote for the recommeucement of the Boston 
Thursday, in the continuation of the Boston 
Monday Lectureship.” [Loud applause. | 
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Four reforms appear to be necessary to pre- 
vent Washington and the other fathers of our 
Republic from blushing over the success of 
their experiment in republican government. 
Popular suffrage, to be safe, must be intelli- 


* Copyright, 1879, by the Rev. Josernm Coox. 
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gent, independent, full, and fairly counted. 
Let either of these qualities be wanting, and 
universal suffrage will in many places bring 
rascality very frequently to the summit in 
municipal affairs, often in state legislatures, 
and sometimes in national concerns, especially 
in closely-contested elections, with great 
spoils at stake. When Macaulay was in India, 
in 1834, a paper on legislation was sent to him 
by a citizen of Madras, who remarked that 
the difficulty with India was that men swore 
falsely in that country. ‘‘ Now,’’ continued 
Macaulay’s correspondent, ‘‘Ican suggest to 
your Honor a meansof making men swear 
truly in India. If you will cut off the great 
toe on the right foot of every man who swears 
falsely, there will be reformjn this country, to 
your Honor’s glory.” Macaulay regarded the 
suggestion us ludicrously futile; and yet he 
said that in India he had adopted certain rules 
as to legal evidence which would make the 
hair of the judges, and even of their wigs, in 
England, stand on end. 

In describing Mr. Bacon’s famous Anti- 
fraud Ballot-box, I hope you will nct sup- 
pose that I think men can be made honest by 
machinery. Rascality at the polls cannot be 
abolished by any mechanical invention ; but it 
may be embarrassed and even practically 
annulled. 

This ballot-box which I hold in my hand is 
the invention of Mr. Steuben T. Bacon, of 
125 West Concord Street, Boston, and is now 
under consideration br a committee at the 
State House for adoption in the elections of 
this commonwealth. It is, as you see, a square 
structure, with two glass sides and a movable 
top and bottom. Its essential parts are a long 
flat hook inside, on which ballots are strung, 
like trout on a willow twig, and an enumerat- 
ing apparatus, which strikes a bell likethat of 
a conductor’s punch and turns up a new num- 
ber every time a ballot is put upon the wire. 
The hook is shaped like the letter U, and 
the top of one branch of the U projects as 
an arrow-head through the two slides on which 
I place my ballot. Each ballot has a hole in 
it, andis strungon the projecting top of the 
hdok and pressed down by a washer. I place 
on this ballot a washer, and, touching a por- 
tion of the machinery, the slides open, and 
the ballot, by the weight of the washer, drops 
into the box, while the bell is rung. That is 
nearly the whole of the operation of this 
beautfful invention; and yet you will notice 
that, in spite of the simplicity of the mechan- 
ism, a dozen forms of fraud in ballot-boxes 
are prevented entirely or certainly embar- 
rassed by the use of this hook, the washers, 
the bell, and the enumerator. 

The b6x is sealed when brought to the polls. 
The names of the officers whose business it is 
to seal it are written over the seal. Only the 
duly authenticated officers at the polls have a 
right to break the seal and take out the screw 
which permits the opening of the ballot-slides. 
The registering apparatus—which isalso under 
seal, and to be opened only by city or town 
officials, after the election—is set so that the 
first vote which drops in will bring the number 
*‘one’’ to the front. 

Each vote is strung on the hook, with a 
washer above it. If, therefore, I take up sev- 
eral votes and try to put them in at once,I 
shall easily be detected in that process of 
stuffing. Here I have three ballots. Suppose 
that I try to vote them at once. I place them 
face downward on the machine ; but only one 
washer goes over the three, and when I drop 
them the bell rings but once for the three, and 
the enumerator advances but a single unit for 
the three. These washers are not numbered. 
They might be, so as to correspond with the 
check-list of the clerk ; but that would in some 
measure destroy the secresy of the voting. 
Secrecy is a great aid to independence in the 
ballot ; and so the inventor, although he had 
a method of numbering the ballots as they 
were dropped in, has left out that portion of 
his mechanism in this second and improved 
form of his instrument. Notice that the enu- 
merator, the washer, and the position of the 
ballot on the hook inside prevent the count- 
ing of those three pieces of paper as three 
votes. You have the enumerator, the posi- 
tion of the ballot on the hook, and the wash- 
er to prove, by their joint testimony, the fact 
that stuffing has teen practiced. 

The polls now close, and we proceed to can- 
vass the votes. I turn the box on ite side; 
but [cannot open it until I break a seal affixed 
to the keyhole by an authorized official. Tle 
paper over the seal bears his name. After 
the box is opened, you find the ballots all 
hanging here on the hook, as trout on your 
willow withe, when you fish in the mountains, 
with only primitive arrangements for preserv- 
ing your game. Every boy knows that he can- 
not put one trout beyond another on the same 
string’; aud so you know that you cannot put 
one ballot beyond another on thishook. The 
washers here prevent entirely the confusion of 
ballot with ballot. Your returning officers 
now sit before the open ballot-box, and repre- 
sentatives of the rival political parties are 
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present while the canvass, Count, record, and 
returti of an electfon ate being made. The 
enunieratof shows how many men have voted. 
I now, as @ returning officer, lift up a tallot, 
without drawing it off thé hook. and ‘an- 
nounce it to the recording clerk as a strafght 
ticket for this or that party, or as an independ- 
ent ticket, or as a scratched ticket, as the case 
may be, and leave it hanging inthe box. I 
bring next to the front of the hook this stuffed 
group of ballots; but I find that there are 
more ballots here than washers. The fraud is 
at once revealed. This washer proves, and so 
does the enumerator, that only one man voted; 
but here are three ballots on the hook. I leave 
the ballots hanging, and with my scissors cut 
through diagonally and destroy the lower 
half of too of them, and count only one; but 
Ido not tear off the stumps of these two 
fraudulent votes. 

Suppose that I am a rascal, and have a ring 
on my finger with something like a McKinnon 
pen in the knob of it. Cannot I erase a few 
names here, if they are distasteful to me? 
Yes; but you are Ifkely to see me if I under- 
take to COmmit such a fraud. The ink, too, 
will not flow on a horizontal line. But fraud 
can be committed by sleight-of-hand, you 
think, when men’s backs are turned, or when 
they are gone to dinner, or when they are half 
drunk. [Laughter.] The ballots are not 
taken off the hook, and it is almost impossible 
to mark them, as they hang freely, without 
any backliig behitid them. If I were to use 
my hand for a backing, I should probably be 
discovered. Even if I were to succeed, I 
should be very likely to mark the ballots in 
such a way that the uniformity in shape of 
my scratches would show that they were made 
by one man, while the ballots are on the hook. 
The similarity of the marking will be the 
means of detecting my rascality. 

In New York City, when the nuttiber of bal- 
lots found in 4 ballot-bok is gfeatér than the 
number checked as having been voted, the 
officers put back the ballots into the box, 
shuffle them, and then put their hands behind 
them and draw out as many as the excess re. 
quires. But there are men with very light 
fingers, who can feel the difference between a 
long ballot and a short one, a thick one and a 
thin one, and thus be enabled to draw their 
rival’s ballot. Some of the shrewdest kinds 
of fraud have been practiced in this sifting of 
the votes. Nothing of the sort can be effected 
when the Anti-fraud Ballot-box is used. 

After the canvass, the box is sealed again, 
and the votes and washers kept on the hook 
for a sufficient'time to allow the rectification 
of mistakes. When the election has wholly 
passed by, the propér officer empties the box, 
sets back the enumerator to a cipher, seals the 
bor, and it is then ready to be used in a new 
election. 

Who are petitioning Massachusetts for the 
legalization of an Anti fraud Ballot-box ? 


“* Bostox, March 19th, 1879. 
‘Having examined the device presented by 
Steuben T. Bacon for securing honest voting 
and counting of ballots at elections, we give 
it.our cordial approbation, and desire its adop 
tion by the legislature of tkis state, for use at 
all elections held therein. 
‘*]. INGERSOLL BowprTou, 
Ezra Farxeworts, 
EpwakD AUSTIN, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
BRourvs 8. Frost, 
Wm. Liorp Garrison, 
A. A. Mixer, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS.”’ 


George William Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Alexander H. Rice, and last, but not least, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison have strongly commend- 
ed this invention in autograph letters, which I 
now hold in my hand. These names onght to 
secure attention on the part of politicians and 
practical men in public affairs to this instru- 
ment. 

Who knows but that the next presidential 
election may turn upon one or two states, per- 
haps one or two cities? Who knows but that, 
one hundred and ten thousand appointive of- 
fices being at stake, practiced politicians inside 
the machine may not be willing to adopt such 
an instrument as this for the embarrassing of 
-ascalities at the polls. I hear that publicists 
who are statesmen are in favor of this fnstru- 
ment, and that publicists who are mere party 
men are opposed to it, although they admit ite 
efficacy, and on that very ground are shy of 
it. Let us be shy of politicians who are shy 
of Anti-fraud Ballot-boxes. Somewhere and 
somehow there can be brought fnto exfetence 
by American ingenuity methods of largely 
purifying our ballot, and certainly the best in- 
strument that I have seen for that purpdse is 
the one now before you. Sécreécy in voting is 
promoted by making all ballote alike in form 
and complexion, as they are intended to be 
when used with this instrument. After the 
‘ballots have been dropped into the box, and 
‘when they hang there on the long hook, you 
cannot tell one vote from another unless you 
are near enough to read the print, and that is 
out of sight, as the ballot is voted’ face down- 
ward. Secrecy is malitaine@ in this way very 
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‘effectually. I a6 not kiiow what more I need 
say concerning this machine, except that it 
costs only fifteen dollars. I have nd interest in 
the financial redults of the patent [Laughter]. 

It is worth while to give time to the counting 
of votes ; and you, thefefore, ought not to ob- 
ject that the votes'in this ballot-box canftot be 
counted until after the closing of the polls. A 
slight change fn the construction of the instru- 
ment would remove this objectfon. A box of 
this size will hold as many votes as are usually 
cast in a precinct in New York City. It cannot 
be denied that great mistakes are made some- 
times in counting votes by honest but careless 
atid hurried officials. You had better wait an 
hour ortwo longer and have your return au- 
thentic. It would be no objection to this ma- 
chine if it were to take, as it does not, more 
time than the old way ; for it saves time at the 
other end of the process, when investigating 
committees are needed to ascertain whether 
fraud has occurred or not. State legislatures 
and Congress ought to examine carefully and 
promptly, and adopt this brilliant invention for 
embarrassing and annulling fraud in elections, 

A ballot fairly courited will bé efficient, but 
not sufficient to save universal suffrage from 
wreck. We must have an intelligent ballot, 
and, for the purpose of securing proper knowl 
edge on the part of the voter, I for one am in 
favor of a reading test. I would not take the 
vote away from any man who has it now; but 
I would adopt the advice of our late Chief Ex- 
e€utive. [ would opeti the doors of the com- 
mon school and make the approach to them 
an inclined plane strewn with roses ; and then 
I would proclaim, by public law, not that the 
ballot shall be taken from any one who has it 
to-day, but that all who are born after a cer- 
tain date, say 1900 or 1925, and do not learn to 
to read and write shall not have a vote until 
they do learn. [Loud applause.] Even with 
the ballot fairly counted and with the ballot 
intelligent, I showild not have hope for the Re- 
public unless it were possible t6 setufe a bal- 
lot independent of the machine in party pol- 
itics. But, even with the ballot fairly counted 
and intelligent and independent, I should not 
have hope for universal suffrage were the bal- 
lot not made full. 

What do I mean by a full ballot? The State 
of Missouri lately had a proposal brought be- 
fore its legislature to the effect that every 
man who neglects to vote for two or thtee 
years should lose the right of suffrage. Theo- 
dore Woolsey tells us that in our colonial days 
there were portions of New England in which 
votes were sent to householders; and if they 
did not use them they were fined. Over and 
over { have called attention to the red cord 
used at Athens to drive mén tothe polls. A 
rope chalked ted was carried by two men 
along the market-place and through the most 
crowded streets, and thus the voters were 
driven up to the voting assemblies before the 
bema of Demosthenes and Pericles ; and if any 
man received of his toga a mark of this red 
cord he was fined. We have compulsory 
jury service, compulsory education, compul- 
sory military enlistment, and we must have 
compulsory voting. If in some way we can 
secure a full vote in the United States, we shall 
be amazed at the difference between a torpid 
and an aroused America, between a fragment 
of our suffrage and the whole of it. Iam not 
a female suffragist ; but, in order to have a ful) 
vote, [am willing to try the experiment of 
giving women the Ballot on questions of local 
option under the temperance laws. [Applause.] 
The Massachusetts State House dome looked 
lately on a most suggestive scene. It was my 
fortune last year, in this lectureship, to ven- 
ture much before conservative opinion by de- 
fending woman’s right to vote in cases of local 
option in temperance. I was asked to defend 
the same cause before a committee in the 
Green Room at the State House, and I remem- 
ber what a thin and sorry company came to- 
gether on that occasion. The topic was some- 
what new; we were all in danger of teing 
called erratics. Last week the chief legislative 
hall under your dome was not large énough to 
admit those who assembled at noon to listen 
to the urging of the appeal for woman’s tem- 
perance vote. The cause has gone forward; 
and it has gone now, I think, into such a posi- 
tion that Rie eonbérvative shiéére. will not 
greatly injure it. My hope is that in Massa- 
cliisetts, before fiveyears shall end, the ex- 
periment will be tried of making a vote full by 
giving woman 4 right to utter her voice at the 
polls for home protection against the whiskey- 


~~ Applause.] 

ballot; an-intelligent ballot, a ballot 
independent of political partisanship, a ballet 
fairly counted—these reforms,and nothing less, 
will prevent republican governments, under 
universal suffrage, from perishing off the face 
of the earth, Machinery to embarrass rascal- 
ity may be efficient ; but let us remember that 
only the uprooting of rascality itself will be 
sufficient to save our Republic. It is fitting 
that on this birthday of Washington we should 
teach ourselves to depend upon nothing for 
_be salvation of the mation except on charac- 


ter Itke his, diffused through the masses of the 
population and holding all tricksters in awe. 
I stood, in a momentof Teisuré, fn Independ- 
ence Hall, in Philadelphia, oné morning, when 
the sunlight flooded thé place, aud I came 
suddenly upon a-cast of Washington's face, 
taken just after his death. The likeness was 
different from any I had ever séen, and prob- 
ably much more authentic. What breadth of 
forehead, what balance of organization, 
what massiveness, and yet what sensitiveness! 
What equilibrium of soul, what force, what 
calmness, what integrity, what unfiinching 
and unfathothable genuineness were in every 
Iine of that countenance! The repose of the 
whole expression was to me more moving than 
I had suppOsed it possible for any traite of 
even a living face to be to me. The trans- 
figured, heroic, almost classical, perfectly 
hotiest countenance was an inspfration and a 
benédiction, bécause it was a biography. Let 
the charaéter of Washington be the character 
of the nation, and the Republic may justly 
contemplate the future with confidence; 
otherwise not. Let Lincoln and Washington 
lock their mighty palms asa deadly and un- 
apologetic garote around the neck of the cur- 
rent and crescent scoundrelism which under- 
mines the purity of our ballot-boxes, and 
gover t of the people, for the people, and 
by the people will not perish from the earth ! 
(Applause. ]} 





° Tue Lecrure. 


If modern mysteries can be scientifically ex- 
plained atid exposed, why may not ancient be, 
and even the Christian miracles? Let clear 
thought prevail, you say, even if Christianity 
and the heavens fall; and so sayI. Whatever 
explanation we adopt concerning modern 
mysteries will ultimately be carried through 
ancient; and whatever we adopt concerning 
ancient will ultimately be carried through 
modern. The world is allof onepiece. There 
is a Greek fable which represents two strutting 
fowls; sotis of the same mother, as fighting. 
One cock called in a fox to aid him, and 
crowed while his competitor was being de- 
voured. He afterward suffered the same fate. 
Christianity and what is called Spiritism are 
more or less in conflict ; and certain defenders 
of Christianity summon to their aid the fox, 
called Atheistic Materialism. He devours 
Spiritieom. What will he do next? Let him 
do what he can, I say; and, in order to con- 
vince you that I am sincere, I purpose to ven- 
ture this morning into a more intricate discus- 
sion than I have yet had the honor to present 
to this assembly, and I beg you not to judge 
the building while the scaffolding isup. Wait 
till you see the whole line of thought before 
you judge any portion of it. 

The average mood of the public mind as to 
Spiritualism is represented by these proposi- 
tions: 

1. If spirits docommunicate with men, their 
action is outside of natural law, and must im- 
ply the use of supernatural power. 

2. But the Bible was authenticated by 
actions outside natural law, and by the use of 
supernatural power. 

3. It is admitted that such power may au- 
thenticate a revelation ; and it is thence vague- 
ly inferred that the communications from spir- 
its may be placed upon an equality of author- 
ity with the Bible, rival or supersede Christian- 
ity, and introduce a new religious era. This 
is the claim of advanced Spirituslists them- 
selves. 

4. In view of the atrocious character of 
many of the teachings of Spiritualism, those 
who revere the morality of the Bible are 
shocked at the bare suggestion of revelations 
from spirits, and rebel against the admission 
of the fact with the vehemence of outraged 
religious feeling. : 

5. It is, hence, in many cases, difficult to ob. 
tain an unprejudiced hearing for the evidence 
as to the alleged supernatural facts of Spirit- 
ualism. The misconceptions contained in 
these propositions have produced an immense 
effect upon the popular mind, and even upon 
Christian educated sentiment. (See ‘‘ The Phi- 
losophy of Spirits as taught by the Harmoni- 
ous and Concurrent Testimony of Scripture 
and Natare,’’ by James Brown, New York, 
1862, perbaps the most valuable work on 
Spiritualism that bas been published in the 
United States.) 

Now, in earnest. and unapologetic opposition 
to this popular view of Spiritualism, I hold: 

1, That there are no supernatural, but only 
superhuman events in modern spiritualistic 
phenomena, even granting the extreme claims 
made as to their reality. | 

2, That,the Bible is authenticated by strictly 
supernatural, and not merely by superhuman 
events. , 

8. That a just distinction between the strict- 
ly supernatural and the merely superhuman 
ought to destroy in Christians the fear, and in 
Spiritualists the hope, that the alleged spirit- 
ualistic communications are to be the basis of 
@ new revelation, vindicating its own trust- 





worthiness as a source of religious knowledge, 


q 


Pardon me if I pause hereto britig before 
you an object-lerson. Here isa desk in An- 
dover Theolggical Seminary. . One student 
sits in front of it, resting his: head upon his 
right hand; another sits behind, resting his 
head upovw his left hand. A prayer-meeting is 
in progress. I knew both of the students. 
One of them is now an author of excellent re- 
pute, although he is yet a young man; the 
other is a revered minister of this state, and 
from him I have a letter : “ 


“‘In answer to your request, permit me to 
say that I had a strange experience one even- 
ing at Andover. While attending my class 
prayer-mecting, separated from me by a desk, 
sat a classmate, now somewhat noted in the 
line of authorship. His right arm leaned on 
the desk. My left arm was placed on the same 
desk. Our heads almost touched. The topic 
of the evening Was one upon which I had 
thought but little; but, while the leader was 
speaking, thonghts arranged in an orderly 
manner and embodied in choice language 
rushed into my mind. I was greatly surprised 
at a few peculiar expressions and at one or 
two fine illustrations which occurred to me, 
because I did not remember having ever read 
or heard them before. Gratified as well as 
amazed at the sudden illumination of my 
mind, and fearful that the departure of 
thought, expression, and illustration might be 
as hasty as their coming, I rose to my feet as 
goon as the leader had thrown the meeting 
open. Noticing that my gifted neighbor had 
also risen,I yielded to him. Judge of my 
astonishment when, even to the use of the 
peculiar expressions, and illustrations, he gave 
the speech which I was about to make. 

“T found afterward that he had been study- 
ing the subject announced and discussed by 
the leader, and had promised to -support him 
at the meeting. Undoubtedly, by some means 
which I will not attempt to explain, I had read 
or obtaincd my classmete’s thoughts. For- 
tunately, or unfortunately, I was prevented 
from exposing my stolen goods. Certainly, I 
absorbed a speech which had not been written 
or spoken. I was guilty of a new kind of 
plagiarism. The experience related is not a 
fact of the imagination ; but such as was real 
to me.” 


I beg you to fasten attention on this ele- 
mentary but vastly suggestive object-lesson. 
Notice two great facts: First, that here was a 
transmission not only of ideas, but of the 
order of ideas; and not only of ideas and their 
order, but of language and illustrations, with- 
out any éffort to transmit them on the part of 
the person who originatedthem. Second, that 
here was a reception of ideas in a particular 
order and with particular illustrations and 
language, without any effort on the part of 
the recipient. It is an interesting question 
whether the transmission would have occurred 
if the students had been twenty feet apart; 
but the fact is that here thoughts having 
only a mental expression were transmitted 
from one spirit to another. I undertake to 
say that, if that occurred, it was not supernat- 
ural ; it was natural. lam not assuming that 
these facts occurred ; but here is such evidence 
as I have. The point upon which I wish to 
place emphasis ir, that, if such facts occurred 
they are natural, and not superbuman ; they 
are even human in this case. But suppose 
that, instead of a fellow-student at the side of 
this leaning worshiper, there had. been in the 
air some disembodied spirit, good or evil, and 
the transmission of thought had taken place 
between the spirit andthe mind of the listener. 
Perhaps the thought would have come into 
bis mind, as it came in this case, without his 
knowing whence it came. This transmission 
of thought would not have been supernatural. 
It would have been natural,I maintain. It 
would be superhuman; but it would be an 
action performed according to laws of the 
human spirit as it now exists here in the flesh. 


Now, admitting that the details of this 
object-lesson are realities, why may I not in- 
quire whéther something of the method of 
inspiration itself is not suggested to us by 
facts like these? You wish to know whether 
the Bible is anywhere verbally inspired. If 
one human spirit can thus communicate with 
another, cannot the Infinite Spirit give lan- 
guage, as well as thought, to a man inspired to 
teach in his name? I know on what sacred 
ground Lam treading. I notice the silence of 
this house.. We have never been more truly 
in the holy of holies than we are at this 
moment, and we stand on ground where no 
mistake can be so small as not to be colossal. 
Iam no Spiritualist. I am willing, however, 
to study all the laws of the human mind. [{ 
at the bottom of all the seething, chaotle sea 
of the modern discussion of the relation of the 
natural to the supernatural we areto find the 
firm adamant of the biblical view cf the 
world, why, I say, let me sink for once through 
this surging, foaming, yeasty sea, till I feel 
that there is at the bottom not a whirlpool 
of endless deptb, but the very same granite on 





which we walk as we pace the safe shore of 
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the ocean—the granite of the biblical view of 
the universe! [Applause.] 

In support of the three propositions on 
which I have now placed emphasis by an 
object-lesson, I beg leave to insist on the fol- 
lowing definitions, distinctions, and infer- 
ences : 

1. Nature does not mean all that is, but 
ouly all that is natus—born, produced, or 
created, The etymology of the world shows 
the correctness of this definition. Nature in- 
cludes all but God, 

2. The universe does include all that is. It 
is a great error of Huxley’s to make no dis- 
tinction between nature and the universe. 
(See Huxley’s ‘‘Hume.”’) If nature means, as 
Huxley defines it, all that is, then it results 
from the definition itself, that there can be no 
supernatural act preformed. There can be 
nothing above or outside of all that is, and so 
there can be nothing supernatural. This defi- 
nition was intended to support an anti-super- 
naturalistic philpsophby, or else was the result 
of philosophical incompetence. It violates es- 
tablished usage, etymology, and all reputable 
philosophical authority, according to which, 
for two thousand years, a great distinction has 
been made between God and nature, and, 
therefore, between nature and the universe. 
In the former God is not, and in the latter he 
is included. , 

3. The laws of nature are to be distinguished 
from the laws of the universe. 

4. A supernatural act is a violation of the 
former, and not of the latter. 

5. All created beings, human and superhu- 
man, are a part of nature, strictly so called; 
that is, of what is natus—born, produced, or 
created. If Satan existe—and 1 do not mean 
to cast any doubt on the literal accuracy of 
the passage in the Lord’s Prayer which directs 
us to pray to be delivered not from evil, but 
from the Evil One (that, as Tholuck says, is 
the true translation }—he is a created being. He 
cannot personally attend to all the affairs of 
his kingdom, if he haus one. John Milton’s 
couception of Satan is strictly biblical, and the 
average popular idea is not. Satan may be 
possessed of great power; but he is not 
possessed of omnipotence, nor of omnipres- 
ence. He must employ subordinates, if heis to 
make, at one and the same time, in all parts of 
the earth, an infernal campaign; and the Bible 
says he does employ them. ‘“ Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils’’ is his scriptural name. 
It is the overawing affirmation of Scripture 
that we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities and powers, against 
tbe prince of the power of the air, against the 
ruler of the darkness of this world, against 
wicked spirits in heavenly places. If spirit- 
ualistic communications are realities, science 
is commencing to fathom the depth of these 
terrific words. You will recognize in this dis- 
tinction between nature and the universe a 
purpose on my part to show that, however 
great may be the powers of the evil spirits, 
even of their princes, they are finite. 

6. As a part of nature, all created beings, hu- 
man and superhuman, are subject to natural 
law; and from the very fact that they are natural 
beings it results that they cannot do supernatural 
acts, 

7. A supernatural act involves a power above 
nature, that is, above what is natus—born or 
created. In other words, a supernatural act in- 
volves creative power. 

8. Only God, who is the only being above 
nature, can perform a supernatural act; that is, 
an act above natural law, Spirits, if they exist, 
are created beings, and as a part of nature are 
subject to natural law and can do no strictly 
supernatural act involving creative power. If 
any such act appears to be performed by a 
spirit, the power is given from the source of al] 
creative power, If the apostles performed sup- 
ernatural acts, they did so by divine power. 
Nothing is more notabie in the biblical account 
of miracles than that those who worked them 
claimed that they did not do so by their own 
might nor in their own name. 

9. Natural acts may be of the human or of 
the superhuman order. 

10. Spiritual communications, Uf they occur, 
are natural acts of the superhuman order, and 
not supernatural acts. 

11, As such, they cannot compete with the truly 
supernatural acts recorded in the Bible as attesta- 
tions of a revelation. 

12, The Bible is attested by acts of creative 
power, such a¢, from the necessity of things, 
must be above nature and can belong only to 
God himself. 

Instances of such creative power are found 
in the raising of the dead and various others 
of the Christian miriacles, and in all true 
prophecy, as distinguished from mere presci- 
ence or prevision. 

13, The argument of the Christian evidences 
rests on the strictly supernatural ; that of the 
evidences of Spiritualism on the merely super- 
human, even granting, as I do not, the claims 
of the latter. 

14. The Christian evidences are supremely 
confirmed by the fact that Christianity works 





well. ‘as aii ihenins tate mai 
fruite. 

15. The evidences of Spiritualism are 
supremely discredited by the fact that it works 
ill. Its evil character is seen by its fruits. 
[Applause. } 

I know what I venture in my next proposi- 
tion ; but it is not the custom, I hope, of any 
one who reveres the scientific method to avoid 
unpopular issues. 

16. If Swedenborgi , for example, be 
taken as a system of belief attested by the 
most remarkable communications known to 
modern history, between men and spirits, it 
must yet be said that, granting all these claims 
for the sake of argument, Swedenborgi 
is attested as a divine revelation only by mere- 
ly superhuman, and not by strictly super- 
natural acts. 

Where is the raising of the dead, where 
are the miracles involving creative power, 
where are the prophecies that give to Sweden- 
borgianism anything like the authority belong- 
ing to Christianity? Swedenborgianism is dis- 
credited also by the indisputable fact that por- 
tions of Swedenborg’s inculcations as to social 
life, marriage, aud the family are contrary to 
natural morality and would work incalculable 
mischief if put into practice (as, I beg you to 
notice, they rarely or never are even by Swed- 
enborgians themselves). Here and nowI am 
attacking no living Swedenborgian, but simply 
Swedenborg himself. I have been correspond- 
ing with the foremost Swedenborgian society 
of London, of late, and have received from it a 
voluminous mags of labored but utterly incon- 
clusive manuscript in support of the proposi- 
tion that there is nothing contrary to natural 
morality in Swedenborg’s famous writings on 
marriage. I bave replied in writing, and, if the 
correspondence is ever published,I shall be 
willing to stand on it as a justification of this 
criticism of one portion of Swedenborg’s social 
code. 

17. Attested by strictly supernatural events, 
and especially by its fruits, Christianity needs 
no further support; and yet its teachings con- 
cerning good and evil spirits, provided the 
claims of Spiritualism as to modern communi- 
cations with spirits are ever sustained, would 
be illustrated and confirmed by modern evi- 
dence. 

18. Two points are in debate concerning 
Spiritualism—tbe reality of communications 
between spirite and men, and the trustworthi- 
ness of these communications as a source of 
religious knowledge. 

19. Between Atheistic Materialism and Spirit- 
ualism the question is concerning the reality 
of the communications. 

20. But between Christianity and Spiritualism 
the question is chiefly concerning their trust- 
worthiness. 

21. The biblical view of the world admits 
the reality of good and evil spirits, and that 
they may and do influence men. If this view 
sbould be confirmed by modern facts, the 
Christian believer would have nothing to 
change in his creed as to the reality of spiritual 
communications. 

22. The trustworthiness of those communica- 
tions, however, he would be authorized to test 
by the biblical rules of evidence, and by the 
scientific conditions of eootmaan, as to all as- 
serted revelations. 

28. The great error of our time in dealing 
with Spiritualism is that we do not sufficiently 
emphasize the fact that the question between 
the biblical view and the spiritualistic view of 
the world is not as to the reality of communi- 
cations of spirits with men, but as to their 
trustworthiness. - 

It isknown from biblical evidence that for 
thousands of years communications occurred 
between men and spirits, and that false reliz- 
ions were often founded upon the teachings of 
those who are said to have had familiar spirits. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, 
had in his experiences certain peculiar psychic_ 
al events, which he thought supernatural. 
He affirms that be saw aman with whom he 
prayed lifted into the air: Visions and whis- 
perings came to the young Smith, and he gave 
himself entirely to their guidance.—(See 
Stenhouse, ‘Rocky Mountain Saints.’’) He 
regarded them as divine, although they were 
evidently of the same character with the lying 
communications said to be common in our day 
in spiritualistic circles. I do not assert on 
modern evidence that evil spirits have com- 
municated with the founders of evil religions. 
The Bible gives me authority to say that they 
did in ancient times; they may, therefore, have 
done so in modern. If you regard the facts 
which Smith mistook for miracles as only 
superhuman actions of familiar spirits, you 
will have at once a philosophically and an his- 
torically adequate explanation of the origin 
of the very basis of Mormonism. You will not be 
surprised to find that similar experiences were 
behind Mohammed’s career. Ido not know 
that there is on the globe to-day a single false 
religion that does not appeal as a proof of the 
divinity of its communications to phenomena 
similar to those observed in our spiritualisti, 














circles, There was not in cathatinn ites 
false religion that did not appeal for authority 
to what the Bible calls familiar spirits as the 
source of its confidence that a revelation had 
been given to it. 

“ Regard not them that have familiar spirits” 
(Lev, xix, 31). The perils against which those 
words were a warning are not unknown to 
modern times. ‘“ A man or woman that hath a 
familiar spirit shall be put to death.”” Dol 
mean to say we should adopt the Mosaic code 
on these pointe? There is a great difference 
between being a®sailed by evil spirits, and not 
yielding to them, and, on the other hand, giving 
up to them, taking their will for your will ard 
their teachings as divine authority. It is this 
latter voluntary mental attitude of which the 
Bible speaks in thunderbolts. If I were at 
liberty to uncover the festering carcass of 
seventh-rate Spiritualism, I doubt whether you 
would think the biblical severity of treatment 
of necromancy entirely uncalled for in modern 
days. [Applause.] Possession by spirits is 
treated with all pity in the Bible. It is dis- 
tinguished from insanity. The language of the 
New Testament proves that lunatics and those 
possessed by evil spirits were regarded as two 
separate classes.—(See Delitzsch’s full discus- 
sion of this point in his ‘‘ Biblical Psychology.’’) 
The possessed are spoken of with all compas- 
sion in the Bible; but necromancy, or the giving 
up of the will to evil spirits and taking their 
will as our will—that is perhaps the most mis- 
chievous thing on earth! 

Alone among all religions known to ancient 
ages, Christianity and the Old Testament, in 
terms lurid with the divine wrath, denounce 
communications with familiar spirits; not on 
the ground of their unreality, but on that of 
their untrustworthiness, impurity, and tend- 
encies to immeasurable practical mischief. 

Natura! law in ome age of the world is natur- 
allaw for all ages. The power of communi- 
cating with familiar spirits is known, on 
biblical evidence, to have been a reality among 
men acting under natural law. Jf Spiritualism 
turns out to be only a rediscovery of the ancient 
art of consulting samiliar spirits, there is no ne- 
cessity of denying the reality of such communica- 
tion; but there is great necessity of proclaiming, 
with biblical emphasis, its untrustworthiness, 
mischievousness, and wickedness. [Applause.] 

24. It is historically known that biblical rey- 
elations, although given through many differ- 
ent channels and in many different places, 
nations, aud ages, were perfectly harmonious 
with each other, and were attested by such 
strictly supernatural events as to authenticate 
them to the world; and also that they have 
received supreme authentication from the 
biblical rule of evidence: ‘‘ By their fruite ye 
shall know them.” 

25. It is to be inferred, therefore, that, if 
good spirits communicate revelations in mod- 
ern times, they will bein harmony not only 
with each other, but with former revelations, 
and will be attested by strictly supernatural 
events, and will bear the test of being judged 
by their fruits in the course of experience 
through ages. 

If modern spiritualistic communications are 
real, they must be judged by the attested 
biblical view of the world; and when such 
tests as Christianity and science both require 
to be applied to the case are used, the evidence 
shows that thereis nothing supernatural in 
Spiritualism, but that there isin it something 
superhuman, and yet that, as such, it acquires 
no trustworthiness, but is merely a rediscov- 
ery of the ancient art of consulting familiar 
spirits. 

26. In relation to Atheistic Materialism, 
spiritualistic facts are of great importance, 
however, for they bring into view a new world 
in philosophy and a new world in religion. 

27. The philosophical and religious world, 
so new to Atheism and Materialism as irretriev- 
ably to explode them both, turns out to be a 
biblical world. 

We may, therefore, say, with Lord Brough- 
am: ‘In the most cloudless azure of skep- 
ticism I see 9 rain-cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand. It is the modern evidence of the 
superhuman.” [Applause.} 
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BIBLICAL SITES IN ASIA MINOR. 
SARDES AND PHILADELPHIA. 
BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE. 


A Riz across the plain of the Hermus, 
through the hot sun, brought me at mid-day 
to the site of Sardes. I halted at the railway 
station, where the governor of the neighbor- 
ing town of Salihli was waiting to receive me, 
with a small body of soldiers, who were 
charged with the duty of looking after my 











safety while [ remained in the neighborhood, |, 


Under their guidance, I soon startéd on foot 
for the ruins of the ancient capital of Lydia. 
The whole district is too malarious to be in- 
habited. Even the station is only occupied 





fora few minutes each day, when the clerk 
steps out of the single train which runs along 
the line, and it, accordingly, afforded me 
good sleeping quarters for the night. 

It is difficult to picture the utter desolation 
that has fallen upon Sardes. Its very soil has 
been removed and changed. The ancient 
Acropolis, once a lofty crag of soft sandstone, 
has been washed down into the plain below, 
so that all that is left of it is a narrow spine, 
which will itself soon disappear. Above the 
ruins of the city of Croesus lies a mass of 
earth from thirty to forty feet deep. Slightly 
buried in this on the northern and eastern 
sides of the Acropolis are the fragmentary re- 
mains of the great buildings of the Roman 
town and traces of the city wall. We first 
stumble across the huge masses of brickwork 
which mark the site of a Roman building, 


} perhaps a gymnasium, now known in the 


country as the Palace of Cresus, We may 
still traverse its empty courts and admire 
the crumbling windows and the columns 
that supported them. The brickwork is 
raised on a foundation of large square 
stones, which possibly date back to Mace- 
donian times. Eastward we may see the re- 
mains of a theater and a stadium, as well 
as of two Christian churches, memorials 
of that Church of which it was said: “‘ Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” 
To the right of us is the bed of the Pactolus, 
now dry and bleached, among whose pebbles 
the traveler would hunt vainly for the golden 
sands with which it was once fabled to run. 
Year by year, however, it washes away the bank 
formed by the fallen débris of the Acropolis, 
and from time to time the peasant finds in the 
current a relic of the Lydian city,in the shape 
of a scarab or some other object of pre-Hel- 
lenic art. On the western side of the Pacto- 
lus rises a sandstone cliff, scored and seamed 
by rain and earthquake, which forms part of 
the famous range of Tmolus. In fact, the 
Pactolus flows through a valley made by this 
cliff on one side and the Acropolis on the 
other ; and, as we look up it, we see in front 
of us the lofty summits and gloomy pine 
forests of Tmolus itself. Another stream 
trickles into the Hermus on the eastern slope 
of the Acropolis. 

Leaving the ruins of the Roman city behind 
us, and advancing along the bank of the Pacto- 
lus, we reach the stately ruins of the Temple 
of the Goddess Cybele, which figure in the 
familiar pictures of Sardes in Bible comment-_ 
aries and similar works. Two of the white 
marble columns are still standing, their bases 
thirty feet below the surface of the soil which 
has grown up around them. The rest are 
fallen on the ground, ruined and broken 
by earthquake and the hand of man. The ex- 
quisite Ionic ornaments of their capitals can- 
not save them from the vandalism of the 
railway managers, who, Europeans though 
they are, use them as a quarry for repairing 
the line. Of all the Greek temples I have 
seen, none have ever struck me more than this 
temple of the Lydian goddess. Its beauty of 
form, its unrivaled proportion, its melancholy 
solitariness all combined to produce an im- 
pression that can never be forgotten. The 
temple, however, is not of vast antiquity. It 
is probably not older than the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, though it stands on the site 
of an earlier structure, whose building must 
mount back to the first days of the Lydian 
kingdom. A little above the ruins of the tem- 
ple a Roman sarcophagus has lately been 
found, and above thet again I noticed a tum- 
ulus, which is, doubtless, of Lydian origin. 

Quitting the ruins of the temple, I clam- 
bered up the steep cliff of the Acropolis, 
through a scorching sun. But, once on the 
narrow ledge which is alone left to mark the 
spot deemed impregnable in the time of 
Croesus, my fatigues were well repaid by the 
view I enjoyed over the plain of the Hermus. 
I looked down upon the shattered fragments 
of the Romaa town and the rich, broad fields 
in which Cyrus defeated the Lydian army, and 
then away to the Hermus and the tumuli be- 
yond. These tumuli, known as the Tombs of 
the Lydian Kings, stand on a wide plateau and 
number nearly one hundred. Among them 
towers the famous Tomb of Alyattes, one of 
the wonders of the world—a gigantic mound 
of earth almost as large as the largest of the 
Pyramids, surmounted by @ colossal stone, 
earved into the semblance of a pomegranate. 
Beyond the plateau and the tumuli lies the 
Gygean Lake, placidly nestled among the 
bare hills that lead away to Thyatira. Its 
eastern end had been reduced to a marsh, at 
the time of my visit, by a long-continued 
drought ; but I enjoyed as pleasant row over 
ite western extremity in a boat manned by 
fair-haired, fair-skinned Russians, settled 
upon its banks in the reign of the Empress 
Katherine. 

The Acropolis of Sardes is crowned by the 
fragment of a wall erected in the Byzantine 
period. It is entirely built of the marble 
blocks, columns, and ornaments which be- 
longed to the public edifices of the Romap 
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eity. Among them are s few mutilated in- 
scriptions—one built into the wall upside down, 
others almost hidden by the stones next to 
them—of all of which I took copies; but I 
found none that went back to an early epoch, 
none that could have come from a building 
older than the Macedonian age. Late as the 
wall is, the two ends only exist, the intervening 
portion having slipped away into the valley 
below, together with the crumbling soil on 
which it stood. While clambering along it, 
however, I observed the traces of another wall 
of much older date—reaching back, probably, 
to the Lydian era—which once ran straight 
down the eastern slope of the hill. It starts 
not far from an underground vault of the Ro- 
man period, the inner wall of which has now 
fallen into the fields beneath, causing the 
vault to become a large window in the side of 
the cliff. It is strange that so little should be 
left of the once famous Acropolis of Sardes, 
around which, according to the legend, the 
lion was carried, to render it impregnable, and 
which so long defied the attacks of the Persian 
conqueror. The lion, it may be observed, was 
a Lydian emblem, and its characteristic form 
is one of the evidences which connect the 
early art of Asia Minor and Greece with that 
of Assyria. A Turkish gentleman, who enter- 
tained mea day or two after my departure 
from Sardes, showed me an archaic lion’s head 
of marble, brought from the Lydian capital 
and belonging to the Lydian period, which had 
been built into the wall of a cottage on his 
farm. 

Reluctantly I quitted the summit of the 
Acropolis, and, forcing a path through the 
brambles on the side of it which faces the dark 
slopes of Tmolus, at length found myself once 
more beside the Temple of Cybele. The deso- 
late and solitary grandeur of theruins brought 
home to my mind more forcibly than ever the 
utter destruction that has passed over the rich 
city of the Lydian monarchs, the city from 
which Gyges sent his tribute to Nineveh, as 
recorded in the annals of Assur-banipal, and 
over which the wealthy Croesus once ruled. 
Surely, the doom pronounced in the Apoca- 
lypse has fallen not onthe Church only, but 
on the whole city of Sardes. Even the dis- 
trict in which it stood has become a pestifer- 
ous and uninhabited desert. I saw no houses 
save akhan, where I refreshed myself with 
coffee after descending from the citadel, and 
the railway station, of which my party had 
forcibly possessed themselves. The booking- 
office was turned into a dining-room, and the 
platform and goods station became the sleep- 
ing quarters of my muleteers and escort. 

A short run by rail carries the traveler from 
Sardes to Ala-Shebr (‘‘The White City”’), which 
stands on the site of the ancient Philadelphia. 
Passing through the rich Lydian plain, where 
a chambered tomb was discovered last year, 
containing archaic gold ornaments, and keep- 
ing the Hermus on our left, we eventually 
arrive at the present terminus of the Cassaba 
Raflway. Philadelphia is nestled in a semt- 
circular amphitheater of hills, which form the 
northeast portion of Mount Tmolus. It isa 
flourishing town, with its white minarets and 
dark cypresses standing out against the purple 
background of lofty hills. Ancient remains, 
however, there are scarcely none, and those 
that there are have neither size nor beauty. 
Beyond the site, there is little to interest the 
visitor, save the rectangular walls, the long 
line of which is broken byround towers placed 
atregular intervals. The history of the city does 
not go back beyond the reign of its founder, 
the Pergamene king, Attalus Philadelphus, 
nor has it been stirring or diversified. Though 
the Church to which the seer of the Apoca- 


lypse wrote has long since become extinct, 
Christianity is still represented in Philadel- 
phia by a Greek bishop and five Greek 
churches. But the town has never had a 
share in the great events of history, and it has, 
therefore, escaped the fate that befell Sardes. 
The moralist, musing on the fortunes of the 
two sister cities, might find in them a new 
iNustration of the vanity of human pride. 
QUEERN’s CoLLFar, Oxrorn. 
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MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 
BY THE REV. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 








For twenty years or more facts have been 
accumulating to show that man existed dur- 
ing what geologists call the Champlain Epoch; 
{.¢., during the period when the higher ter- 
races of the present river valleys were forming. 
Flint implements, unquestionably of human 
origin, have been found in undisturbed gravels 
in the upper terraces of the River Somme, a 
small river in a wide valley in Northeastern 
France, 100 feet above the present high-water 
mark. In similar situations, from 80 to 100 
feet above the present fiood-plains, human 
implements occur in the terraces of the Ouse, 
in Norfolk Co., England ; of the Thames, near 
London, where the valley is four miles wide; 
and fn the high banks of a former extension 





of the Test, or Southampton River, which once 
flowed between the Isle of Wight and England, 
where now are the straits of the Solent and 
Spithead. 

To say nothing of the still more significant 
evidence purporting to come from India and 
Spain and California, we will simply instance 
the occurrence of flint implements in the high- 
level gravels of the Delaware River, near 
Trenton, N. J., of which Dr. C. C. Abbott has 
given a detailed account in the tenth and elev- 
enth reports of the Harvard College Peabody 
Museum (for 1877, 1878). 

The position of one of these flint imple- 
ments was as follows: “It was discovered in 
a perpendicular exposure of the bluff, immedi- 
ately after the detachment of a large mass of 
material, in a surface that had but the day be- 
fore been exposed and had not begun to crum- 
ble. The specimen was twenty-one feet from 
the surface of the ground, and within a foot 
of the triassic clays that are here exposed. 
Directly over it, and in contact, was a bowlder 
of large size, probably weighing one hundred 
pounds; while at a distance of five feet above 
was a second much larger bowlder.”’ 


One familiar with the surface geology of the 
northern part of the United States will at 
once see that these flint implements of Dr, 
Abbott are in a deposit which was formed be_ 
fore the close of the so-called glacial period. 
The terminal moraine of the continental ice- 
sheet crosses the Delaware River near Easton, 
Pa., thirty or forty miles north of Trenton. 
Upon a little reflection, anyone can see that, 
like our northern winters, the glacial period 
must have broken up rather suddenly, and we 
think also pretty late in the season ; .¢., the 
ice would linger a long while after the warm 
period had really set in, and then melt off with 
comparative rapidity. It well nigh surpasses 
the power of the imagination to picture the 
volume of the floods which must have poured 
forth from this melting ice-sheet during the 
recurring summers toward the close of the 
period. The evidence of the violence of these 
floods is visible in the gravel terraces along 
the course of all the northern rivers in the 
United States flowing to the south. It is 
in these gravels that the flint implements 
near Trenton are found. 

Supposing, now, that the evidence be regarded 
as conclusive that man wandered along the 
southern face of the continental ice-sheet 
during its greatest extent, as the Eskimo does 
at the present time in Greenland, what means 
have we of calcujating how long ago that 
might have been? That the ice-sheet reached 
with unbroken front as far south as Green- 
wood Cemetery, in Brooklyn, and Staten 
Island, anyone familiar with glacial phenom- 
ena can tell at a glance. That the ice-flow 
was deep enough to transport bowlders from 
the north to the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, in N. H., Professor Hitchcock has fur- 
nished the best of evidence for believing. At 
what rate have the changes proceeded which 
from the rigors of the Arctic Zone have raised 
the temperature of New England toits present 
comfortable condition ? 

Mr. Croll has endeavored to calculate the 
effect upon the climate of the earth of the 
changes in the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, combined with the precession of the 
equinoxes. The earth’s orbit is longer in one 
diameter than in the other, and the sun is one 
side of the center, so that now, during the 
winter of the Northern Hemisphere, the earth 
fs about 3,000,000 miles nearer the sun than in 
summer ; but the summer makes up for it by 
possessing about seven more days than the 
winter. Through the precession of the equi- 
noxes this state of things will be exactly re- 
versed in 10,500 years, when we shall be nearer 
the sun in our northern summer and further 
awayin winter. Besides, through the unequal 
attraction of the planets, the “‘ eccentricity” 
of the earth’s orbit periodically increases and 
diminishes, so that there are times when the 
earth is 8,000,000 miles further from the sun 
in winter than in summer. Such an extreme 
elongation of the earth’s orbit occurred about 
200,000 years ago, when, according to Mr. 
Croll and Mr. J. Getkie, everything concurred 
to produce extreme glaciation in the Northern 
Hemisphere. But, as this period of extreme 

tricity terminated only about 80,000 years 
ago, the close of the glacial period, if pro- 
duced by this astronomical cause, would fall 
considerably within the limits of 80,000 years. 

The glacial condition would linger long after 
the producing cause had ceased to operate, 
just as snow and ice remain in the spring 
for several weeks after the days begin to 
lengthen. 

We have not space to indicate as they de- 
serve the comparative merits and demerits of 
this ingenious theory. Suffice it to say that 
geologists are slow to accept it, because of its 
unverifiable character. There is no doubt of 
these variations in the relative positions of 
the earth ; but there is serious donbt as to the 
effects which would follow from them alone. 
Itis not altogether improbable that ft pro- 





duces a glacial period every 21,000 years. 

Coming down to more tangible data, we would 

direct attention to the bearing of some famil- 

far facts upon the question. But little reflection 

is required to make it evident that our present 

lake-basins could not always have existed. 

In due time the “wash” of the hills will fill 

to the brim all enclosed lake-basins. But we 

will not attempt to estimate the age of the 

larger basins, filled with water. There are, 

however, numerous smaller depressions to be 

observed throughout New England and the 

Northwest which are important witnesses. 

The course of the terminal moraine of the North 

American glacier has been pretty well defined in 

Wisconsin, comprising what is called the ‘‘ket- 
tle range,” south of Fond du Lac, and sweep- 
ing around by Madison, whose beautiful lakes 
are in characteristic moraine depressions. 

As the name indicates, the moraine is marked 
by numerous “kettle-shaped”’ depressions, 
which have no outlet. They were, doubtless, 
formed by the melting of ice which had been 
covered with gravel through action of water. 

Similar depressions or holes mark the moraine 
along the southern shore of New England, and 
abound in various other places further north, 
in situations which we cannot stop to describe. 
In shape they appear like the cast of an in- 
verted cone when the apex had been pressed 
into the ground. The bottom of these depres- 
sions is frequently occupied with water 
or with peat, and it is evident that agen- 
cies more or less active are continually 
at work filling them up. In multitudes of 
instances where water is now standing the 
original depth of the depressions below the 
water-level could not have exceeded twenty 
feet, since at that distance the sharpest slant 
at which the material would stand brings you 
to the inverted apex of the cone. Let us per- 
form two or three operations in division, and 
see what will result. 240inches divided into 
100,000 parts would give only .0024 of an 
inch; 4. ¢., if these depressions have been in 
existence 100,000 years, we must believe that, 
with all the dust there is in the air and all the 
soil which would wash down the steep incline 
of the sides, and all the vegetable matter fall- 
ing into the depression or forming in it year 
after year, it would require nearly 500 years for 
aninch of sediment to accumulate. If we re- 
duce the supposed periods to 50,000, 25,000, 
and 12,500, respectively, the time for accumu- 
lating an inch of sediment would be 250 years, 
125 years, 62 years. Divide an inch into sixty- 
two parts,and the reader will be astonished 
at the smallness of the result, and will admit 
that this rate of accumulation is not extrava- 
gant. Itis neither possible nor necessary to 
attempt exact estimates; but the above is 
sufficient to warn persons against crediting 
calculations which assign an antiquity of 
scores of thousands of yearsto the glacial 
age. 

A similar caution comes from Professor N. 
H. Winchell, the accomplished state geologist 
of Minnesota, whose estimate of the age of 
the post-glacial gorge in the Mississippi be- 
low the Falls of 8t. Anthony may be found in 
the “Quarterly Journal’ of the Geological 
Society of London for 1878, pp. 886—901, 

During the glacial period the old gorge of 
the Mississippi leading past Minneapolis was 
so filled up with déZbris as to turn the course of 
water when it began te flow again into a new 
channel. The time required to move back the 
gorge from Fort Snelling to the present Falls 
of St. Anthony, if it could be calculated, 
would fix the date of the close of the ice 
period in that region. The length of the new 
gorge is eight miles. From observations of 
Hennepin, in 1680, Comer, in 1766, Pike, in 1805, 
Long, in 1817, and others, to the present time, 
Professor Witichell estimates the average rate 
of recession to have been about five feet per 
annum, which would require only about 9,000 
years and bring the close of the glacial pe- 
riod down to that date. 


It will be perceived that both these calcula- 
tions support the conclusions of Dr. Andrews, 
of Chicago, drawn from the rate of eroston 
on the shores of Lake Michigan, and from the 
width of the shelf of shallow water surround- 
ing the lake, and altogether tend to take 
away the frightful significance of saying that 
man existed during or before the close of the 
glacialepoch. At the same time, it should be 
observed that these calculations, if correct, do 
not contradict the results of such time meas- 
sures as Professor Whitney adduces from the 
auriferous gravels of the Sierra Nevadas. The 
only question touching man’s extreme an- 
tiquity in California is as to the sufficiency of 
the evidence that the remains of man and of 
his workmanship have really been found in 
the places supposed. 

Neither is there anything so remarkably ab- 
horrent about the glacial age. Man lives in 
conjunction with such an age now in Green- 
land and in Switzerland, and even at ite hight 
the skies were sunny and the fields were green 
everywhere to the south of its extreme Mmite. 
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Sanitary, 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Waarever may be our evolutional relations 

to the brute creation, it is quite certain that our 

associations with them are very constant and 

that we have great interest in thefr diseases. 

Not a few of the diseases of animals are com- 

municable to men. Glanders and farcy, as 
occurring in horses, long since came to be 
known as causing death in attendants. Our 
power to transfer bovine virus, and so produce 
kine pock, shows the possibility that other dis- 
eases may be thus communicated. This dis- 
ease, too, probably first occurred in the horse 
and is transferred to cattle. It has been re- 
cently alleged that a disease known as gargot 
in cattle originated diphtheria. Important ex- 
periments are now being conducted to deter- 
mine whether diphtheria is or can be made to 
be a disease of animals., It is believed that 
when the plague was prevalent animals died 
with it, and that in excessive malarial districts 
animals are not so healthy. Not only the 
study of comparative anatomy, but that of 
comparative pathology, is attracting much at- 
tention. There is a wide field of investigation 
in classifying the diseases of men and of ant- 
mals and showing their relationship. 

It is the belief of at least two of the leading 
authorities on pluro-pneumonia as found in 
man that it sometimes has an infective or 
specific contagion quite allied to the disease 
found to exist among cattle. It has even been 
claimed by so good an authority as Alfred 
Carpenter that the changed blood of slaughter- 
houses may cause scarlet fever to occur spon- 
taneously. A sufficient number of facts and 
analogies have been adduced to show us that 
in the study of animals and their diseases we 
have a most hopeful field of medical and san- 
itary progress. 

The Texas cattle disease would not be 
caught by animals on an adjoining pasture, 
but by animals pasturing in the same field 
after an affected herd had been removed. 

The course and conduct of the horse 
epizootic, which traversed our country a few 
years since, gave important hints as to those 
unseen waves of epidemics which travel in 
their own lines and with their own laws of 
progress. It is high time that im all our 
states more attention was given to a close 
study of all these diseases, not only fn the 
interests of the brute races, but also in the 
sanitary intereste of our higher civiliza- 
tion. It is unfortunate that we have 
here so little competent veterinary instruc- 
tion, so little preliminary preparation of 
students, and so little accurate study of 
pathology. There is good evidence that the 
imperfect care of sheep and cattle often de- 
teriorates meat and milk, and thus supplies 
imperfect food to our markets. Meat inspec- 
tion in our larger cities has become a necessi- 
ty. Itis even yet under dispute how far the 
meat and milk of cows suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia may be used, how available is the 
pork of hog cholera, and how many trichine 
may be ina pig’s muscle before it is unfit for 
use. Some of these diseases of animals are 
largely on the increase, Pleuro-pneumonia is 
undoubtedly domiciled in some of the states. 
It is said that twenty millions of dollars is lost 
to this country each year by pneumo-enteritis, 
or hog cholera, It is highly infectious. Mice 
can take it and convey the contagion. The 
report of our Agricultural Bureau as to it is 
full of interest. Klein, the eminent microscop- 
ist and histologist of England, has deemed 
it worthy of exhaustive study. We have yet 
to determine how far the meat of animals 
having it in mild form ts affected. The 
law of infection in the diseases of ani- 
mals seems greatly allied to the law of 
their action as to men. It is not un- 
likely that our closest studies of contagion 
are yet to be in watching animals and in ex- 
periments upon them. The practicability of 
inoculation, of collection of morbid material, 
and of subjection of other animals thereto has 
a limit in dealing with the human that it 


need not have with the lower species. We 
are already indebted to such experimenta- 
tion for many life-saving and life-prolonging 
facts. The indication is now, as never before, 
that the whole series of infectives _ -~ 
studied in their action upon animals. Ite 
are much more determinate than such as have 
to do with foods or the action of medicines. 
There is need, too, of much more careful scru- 
tiny of meats and of dairies. The way to 
vent disease with animals is to give them good 
sanitary surroundings and the best of care. 
Cows kept in crowded stalls, without any ex- 
ercise and fed on swill, are not likely to fur- 
nish milk that will nourish the feeble. We 
cannot too strongly urge that, both for their 
own sake and for the health and welfare of all 
ple, animals be studied in their reiation to 
uman beings ; that we look totheirheaith and 
comfort with all due dil ; that we study 
the history of 4hefr epidemics and the cause 
of their diseases. By care and prevention we 
+ avoid the transfer of some to men ; 





we protect ourselves from the evils of 





flesh and poor milk ; and so, in caring for them, 
care largely for the health of the population, 
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Kine Arts. 


MR. Grevitie J. Carster communicates to 
The Academy some interesting details of 
church architecture in Cyprus. He divides 
ecclesiastical buildings on the island into two 
classes—the ancient Greek churches, built after 
Byzantine models and in the Byzantine style} 
and the Latin churches in Western Gothic 
style, together with the Greek churches built 
under Gothic influence. Of the former class 
the church at Kiti, dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, is a large building of three aisles, with 
two central domes and terminal apses. The 
central dome has a fresco of our Lord in the 
act of blessing; and the central apse has a 
most curious mosaic of the Theotokos, in a 
blue dress, standing between two angels, 
swinging censers, in the early Byzantine man- 
ner. This is said to be the only mosaic in 
Cyprus, and to date from the eleventh or the 
twelfth century. Many of the paintings in 
this church, Mr. Chester thinks, will compare 
favorably with those of the early Italian paint- 
ers. The cathedral of the Greek Archbishop 
of Nicosia is completely covered inside with 
curious and archaic-looking frescoes. On the 
south wall is represented the Last Judgment, 
with the figure of Christ in the center. On his 
right hand are the blessed; on the left, the 
condemned, including an extraordinary num- 
ber of bishops, descend in a band of flame 
into Hell, represented by the mouth of a huge 
green monster. At the entrance of Hell— 
crowned, indeed, but chained and attended by 
devils—is Herodias. In this church {s an imi- 
tation egg in Rhodian porcelain. Imitations 
of ostrich eggs, made of glass, as well as of 
porcelain and painted wood, are commonly 
suspended in Oriental churches. 


..».The restorers, who are, perhaps, being 
frightened out of their alterations of the west 
front of St. Mark’s, Venice, are still working at 
the Ducal Palace. It is now proposed to restore 
the celebrated Porta della Carta, the lovely 
doorway leading tothe Giant’s Staircase, down 
whose steps rolled the head of Marino Faliero. 
The lintel of this doorway, a most exquisite 
work of art, iscracked; but is in no danger of 
falling and does not even need shoring up. It 
is, however, to be removed, deposited in some 
museum, and replaced by a new lintel, made 
after the same pattern, if a big enough stone 
can be easily obtained. A simple bar of cop- 
per or a T shaped piece cut into the stone- work 
of the lintel and suitably wedged up‘to it is all 
that is needed. But the Venetians have got 
the idea that any old work can be properly re- 
moved if a fac simile is put in its place. By- 
ron hasa stanza or two about Lord Henry’s 
luck in restoring his ancestral abbey, which 
is reprinted tn The Atheneum : 

“ There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic, 

Bricklayer of Babel, called an architect, 

Brought to survey these gray walls, which, though so 
thick, 

Might have from time acquired some alight defect; 

Who, after rummaging the abbey through thick 

And thin, produced a plan whereby to erect 

New buildings of correctest conformation, 
And throw down old, which he called restoration. 


“The cost would be a trifle, an ‘old song,’ 

Set to some thousands——" 

....The insatiable renovators have been at 
work on the Cathedral of Florence, as they 
have been on the New York City Hall. But 
the Commission in Rome, which watches over 
national monuments and works of art, has 
determined that it shall be arrested. The 
architect of the church has chiseled over a 
great portion of the ancient edifice, removing 
entirely the golden vellow conferred by age, 
and, it is said, has whitened the statues by the 
use of acids. Probably it was necessary to 
chisel the exterior because some stones had 
had to be replaced by new, and it was desired 
not to have a patchwork of color: but it 
would seem to have been better to tint the 
new stones. But the greatest injury is in 


removing the old surface of the statues, which 
should have been washed,and not chiseled or 
eaten with acids, thus tampering irremediably 
with their surfaces. 


.---Pope Sixtus V seems to have had a 
spite against ancient monuments. A book of 
accounts in the secret archives of the Vatican 
informs us that between May 16th, 1586, and 
May 15th, 1589, he spent 5,389 scudi to have 
« portion of the Baths of Diocletian destroyed 
to the very foundations, and that two and a 
half million cubic feet of masonry were 
carted off, to raise the level of several streets, 


..+-The Art Interchange gives in its mid-win- 
ter rubricated number a design fora decora- 
tive plaque, by Miss Rosina Emmet, designed 
and drawn on stone by the artist herself. It 
is one of the six designs which received the 
extra prize of $25 at the recent Art Inter 
change Competition. Among the special con- 
tributors to this number are Dr. Samuel Os- 
good, John Habberton, and Lewis Tiffany. 


--+- The faculty of the Art School of Yale 
College have decided to establish a short term 
for ptrson who wish courses in oil, 
erayon, 0: water colors. 
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Personalities, 


Tue Viscount Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
projector of the Panama Canal, was born at 
Versailles, in 1805. He is a younger son of 
Count Mathieu de Lesseps, who was sent out 
as French representative to Egypt in advance 
of the famous expedition of the First Napoleon 
and whose brother was a survivor of the {ll- 
fated expedition of La Pérouse. The young 
de Lesseps was educated at the Lycée Napo- 
léon at Paris, entered the consular service in 
1825, and, after filling various subordinate 
positions, became vice-consul in Egypt, where 
he distinguished himself by his energy and 
devotion. He was afterward at Rotterdam, 
Malaga, and Barcelona, and at this latter place 
showed such heroism in his care for the sick 
and wounded that decorations were showered 
onhim. As minister to Spain, to Switzerland, 
and finally to Rome, in 1849, he maintained his 
cheracter as a man of skill, promptitude, and 
honesty. In 1854 he visited Egypt, at the in- 
vitation of the Viceroy Said Pasha; drew up a 
memorial on the subject of a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez; went to work on the canal 
in 1856, and, after having overcome enormous 
difficulties, completed it in 1869. His success 
was the occasion of honors from all the world 
and those who had most bitterly opposed him 
fell eagerly into the ranks of his admirers. 
M. de Lesseps is second cousin to the Empress 
Eugénie. Mr. Kirkpatrick, the Empress’s 
grandfather, and Count Mathieu de Lesseps 
married two sisters Grevigné, at Malaga. He 
isa member of the French Academy of Sciences 
and in politics a Liberal Conservative. 


...-Bergeant Dolan, whose death has just 
been announced, had a marvelous career. He 
enlisted in the regular army in 1850, and, after 
fighting for ten years against the Indians, 
served all through the War of the Rebellion. He 
gained a splendid reputation for bravery under 
Grant, at Pittsburg Landing and elsewhere; 
commanded a company and had horses shot 
under him at Stone River and Nashville; 
marched through Georgia with Sherman, and 
was a prisoner for four months in Anderson- 
ville ; and since the close of the war had been 
constantly in active service in the West. 
Although his superior officers long agotestified 
warmly to his worth asa man and a soldier, 
“ brave, energetic, faithful, scrupulously hon- 
est and upright,”” and recommended him for 
advancement, he never had a chance to ex- 
change the chevrons for shoulder-straps. On 
Friday the Senate took upa bill for his pro. 
motion and retirement; but the languid work 
was stopped by the statement that the veteran, 
after thirty years of hard service for the coun- 
try, had been killed in Colorado, by the Utes, 
in September, 1879. He had fallen at last— 
only a sergeant—and occupies a nameless 
grave. 


....Constantine Brumi{di, the lately deceased 
fresco painter of the Capitol at Washington, 
was born in Rome, in 1805, of a Greek father 
and a Roman mother; studied at the Academy 
of Fine Arts of his native city; devoted him- 
self to fresco painting; and, after working for 
some time in that department, came in 1852 to 
this country and took up his residence in New 
York. Here he executed sgveral pieces of 
work, among them the “ Crucifixion” in 8t. 
Stephen’s Church. He worked also at church 
decoration in Philadelphia and the City of 
Mexico. About 1855 he was engaged to do 
some painting in the Capitol at Washington; 
and finally the fresco decoration of the bufld- 
ing was given into bis hands, with ten dollars 
aday as bis pay. Without being brilliant or 
original, he was a good draughtsman, colorist, 
and modeler. He leaves his work unfinished, 
but in such shape that it can be completed 
after his plans. Mr. LaFarge and a Venetian, 
named Steipevitch, of New York, arespoken of 
in connection with the vacant position. 


....Sir Alexander Grierson, who has just 
succeeded to a baronetcy in England, is a 
junior clerk in one of the branches of the 
London and County Bank; the Oriental Bank 
has atits branch in Hong Kong Sir William 
Johnston, the ninth in succession to a baron- 
etcy created as far back as 1625; and the Bank 
of England counts among its clerks in Thread- 
needle Street Sir George Augustus Leeds, 
baronet, the descendant of an ancient Cam- 
bridgeshire family. Sir Henry Page Dick, 
descended from a trusted servitor of Charles 
I, is a clerk in the Brighton Bank. 


.... It has just been finally decided that the 
statue of Mr. Gladstone, which Mr. Bryant, 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Bryant & 
May, has agreed to present to the East End of 
the Metropolis, is to be executed in Sicilian 
marble and will be erected either on the space 
in front of Bow Church or the space in 
front of the Bow Vestry Hall. The statue will 
be 10 feet in hight and will stand on a 
polished granite pedestal, 12 feet high. The 
sculptor is Mr. Joy, a pupil of Foley. The 
work will take two years to execute, 
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To the sluggard every year is sleep year. 


...-Highwaymen: elevated railway com- 
panies. 


--+.The hotel chambermaid thrives by her 
inn-dustry. 


.... Adviee to persons thinking of divorce: 
Never dis-pair. 


...-It is the man with the rheumatism who 
is every inch a king. 


...-4 competing hotel out West says gen- 
erously of another that “it stands without 
arrival.’’ 


...“* What struck you most in Italy?” a 
newly-returned traveleris asked. ‘The sun,” 
says he. 


..++ We have heard of some people who say 
they could live on music. Then it must be 
on note-meal. ‘ 


...“‘ Aunty, vat makes de little baby cry 
so? Do it want iz mudder?” “Yes, dear, 
and its fodder, too.” 


....When you hear of a money-drawer rifled, 
you will not be surprised to know that its 
contents have gone off. 


....A Sacramento paper speaks of a senator 
with a “‘half-jaunty air about him.” Many of 
them do have a sort of demi-johnty air about 
them. 


....A Pole-axer.— Fisherman : “‘ All ’umbug, 
not bein’ able to find the North Pole. If 
they can’t find it, let me ax the question : Who 
put it there?” . 


...-How does courtship look? She looks 
and he looks. That is how it looks. What is 
itlike? Shesighs and he sighs. That is about 
the sighs of it. 


....4 Fly Dodge.—Baldheaded persons are 
recommended, by one who knows how it is 
himself, to have a spider painted on the top of 
their heads in fly-time. 


....Country doctor to a lately bereaved 
widow : ‘‘I cannot tell how pained I was to hear 
that your husband had goneto Heaven. We 
were bosom friends; but now we shall never 
meet again.”’ 


..-.“*The moon fs always just the same,” he 
said, languidly; ‘and yet I always find some 
new beauty in it.” “It’s just so with the 
opera,”’ she answered. He took the hint, and 
bought tickets for two. 


--+-The Boston Advertiser favors “ giving 
the Indians a show,’’ but suggests that it be 
an amateur performance of “ Pinafore.” 
How traces of Puritan intolerance do come to 
the surface, even at this late generation ! 


....We protest against the folly of this 
senseless demand that the money of the land 
should be kept in circulation. That’s just 
the trouble with it. It circulates too fast. 
What we are trying to do is to stop a little 
of it. 


....A traveler who was “‘ doing ”’ St. Peters- 
burg, with a guide, inquired: ‘‘ What river is 
this?” Guide: ‘Neva.’ Traveler: “ What, 
Neva?’ Guide: “Well—” (just here the 
guide saw danger in the traveler’s eye and 
changed the subject). 


... ‘See here, Georgie,” said a fond mam- 
ma to her little son, as they were walking on 
the beech—‘‘ see here, what a lot of nice little 
round stones!” ‘‘ Yes,” grumbled Georgie, 
as he cast a searching glance around; ‘‘and 
not a living thing to throw ’em at!”’ 


...“*Is there any opening here for an intel- 
lectual writer ?’’ asked a seedy, red-nosed in- 
dividual of an editor. “Yes, my friend,” 
remarked the man of quills. ‘“‘A considerate 
carpenter, foreseeing your visit, left an open- 
ing for you. Turn the knob to the right.” 


...-A legislator represented a back district, 
but had “‘influence’’ out there. He attended 
Episcopal service on Sunday. ‘How did you 
like it, Colonel?” ‘* Well, I was a little put 
out at first: but I soon got used to it, and sot 
and riz and riz and sot as good as any of them.”’ 


... Juvenile Theology.— Mother (at tea-table): 
“Jack, who helped you to those three tarts?” 
Jack (age seven); “The Lord.” ‘“ Mother: 
“The Lord? Why, what do you mean, Jack ?”’ 
Jack: “* Well, I helped myself; but father said 
yesterday that the Lord helps those who help 
themselves.” 


..“‘ And did you hear the sermon, Mose, 
At meeting here to-day ?”’ 
“ Yes, sah, I hear de sermint, sah.” 
“ What did the preacher say?’ 


“ He ses, ses he, his tex was dis, 
‘A k’lection 'll be took up ’; 
So ’mejitly I retch my hat 

An’ out de do’ I scup.” 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BROMLEY, H., becomes ass’t pastor of First 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FARRAR, CuaRk es, accepts call to Brookline, 
Vt. 

HANCOCK, 8. F., Wakefield, R. I., accepts 
call to Superior-st. ch., Cleveland, O. 

KELSEY, R. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., declines 
call to Montgomery, Als. 

KILGORE, J. H., Oakfield, Mich., resigns. 

ROGERS, Groree, Union, Wis., resigns. 

SIMONS, A. E., Perry, Iowa, resigns. 

STEARNS, E. J., settles at Stoughton, Wis. 

OONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, Georez, Gaines, N. Y., decl(nes 
call to Weeping Water, Neb. 

ARMSTRONG, Epwarp P., accepts call to 
Killingworth, Conn. 

ARNOLD, H. T., inst. over Second ch., Wells, 
Me. 

BALDWIN, Cuanrzes H., Medford, resigns. 

BARBER, C. H., Hartford Seminary, invited 
to supply Torringford, Conn. 

BELL, N. H., Arcade, N. Y., resigns for rest. 

BENNETT, W. P., Lyndonville, Vt., resigns. 

BOYNTON, Geoncs M., Newark, N. J., called 
to Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

CARTER, N. F., inst. at Queechee, Vt. 

CLARK, Dancex J., Hartford Seminary, in- 
vited to supply one year at East Haven, 
Conn. 

Dz BEVOISE, G. H., North Brookfield, Mass., 
accepts call to Leominster. . 

FLETCHER, Apin H., died recently at Ar- 
mada, Mich. 

= + G., Pawlet, Vt., accepts call to Lewis, 





KENT, Evanrts, Michigan City, Ind., called to 
Clinton-street church, Chicago. 

KIMBALL, Epwarp, Hastings, Kan., resigns. 

LIBBY, Isaac H., Chatham, N. H., resigns. 

NORTON, 8., accepts call to Bethlehem, N. H. 

PRIOR, I. R., Alma, Kan., resigns, to devote 
himself to temperance work. 

REED, A. T., Medina, O., goes to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

ROWLEY, CHartes H., Norwood, N. Y., 
called to Westford, Mass. 

SKINNER, G. W.., closes his labors at Hiawa- 
tha, Kan. 

SMITH, Wi1L14M, Oswego, N. Y., resigns, to 
accept call to Hudson. 

THOMESOR, 8. H., died recently at Harlan, 

n. 
ee W. E., accepts call to Vermillion, 
eb. 

WINCH, C. M., Corinth, Vt., accepts call to 

Hartland. 


WOLCOTT, W. H., Dudley, accepts call to 
East Taunton, Mass. 


WOULEY, D. M., ord. at Harvard, I). 
LUTHERAN. 


BOWMAN, W. 8., Charleston, 8. C., resigns. 

HAUPT, C. Etvrn, inst. over Grace ch., Lan- 
caster, Penn. 

M’COOL, W. C., New Berlin, accepts call to 
Turbotville, Penn. 

RODELL, A., Kansas City, Mo., accepts. call 
to Bethlehem ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SHEPPERSON, WI1L.14M, died in Phelps City, 
Mo., recently, aged 75. 

SMITH, Revsen, Franklinville, accepts call to 
Salisbury, Penn 

— 8. E., Centralia, removes to Macomb, 

ll. 


WIEAND, W. R., Adamsburg, Penn., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BREWSTER, Cuartes A., accepts call to 
Memorial ch., Newark, \N. J. 


COUNTERMINE, J. D., accepts call to 
Medina, N. Y. 


de Davin, accepts call to Jefferson, 
N. Y. 


HOYT, J. H., inst. at Bedford, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, Herrick, D.D., declines call to 
Utica, N.Y. 

KEIGWILN, Henney, accepts call to Fourth ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

amt. Davin, died recently at Rock Island, 


McMEEN, W.H., called to Frederick City, 
Md. 


KELLOGG, J. Marti, Atlantic City, N. J., 
accepts call to Gonghepatio ch. in 
Francestown, N. H. 


ROCKWELL, A. O., Frankfort Springs, called 
to Fairview, Penn. 

THOMPSON, 8. H., Des Moines, Ia., called to 
Gavanstown, Md. 

WEIDMAN, Jacos, Easton, Penn., resigns. 

WELLER, 8. H., D.D., supplies U. P. and 
Congregational churches in Morrison, I. 

WILSON, Samvuet R., D.D., accepts call to 
Madison, Ind. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
HAWLEY, F. J., D.D., Stafford Sprin 
Conn., called to Brainerd, Minn. urine, 


HODGE, G. Woo tser, ass’f minister of Christ 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. ‘ 


LUSK, Wm., J8., accepts call to North Haven 
Conn. 


ROOT, Hegsert, Brainerd, Minn., resigns. 
a. Gsorez A., called to Sussex, 


YEATER, A. J., Northfield, Minn., resigns 
Kata Siien 


and goes to 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
witli be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for ali volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


PROTESTANTISM IN *RANCE.* 


In whatever other fields American litera- 
ture may be deficient, in the department of 
history the writers of thiscountry take rank 
with the very foremost. Nor is it strange 
that American students should be drawn to 
the study of European subjects, since in the 
history of European nations is found the 
earlier chapters of the history of our own 
ideas and institutions. And in the story of 
the Old World, nothing more naturally en- 
lists the attention of American investiga- 
tors than the early struggles of civil free- 
dom and of advanced religious thought, 
whose fullest outcome is seen in our own 
political institutions and social life. In the 
volumes before us we have a work which 
will be read with interest on both sides of 
the sea, and which is a new honor to Amer- 
ican literature. 

We are liable to think of France as—if 
not ‘‘infidel”—a hopelessly Roman Catho- 
lic nation. Men of wide reading will be 
found who are not aware that that country 
ever saw a serious revolt against Papal 
domination. But in France there was once 
a great Protestant. movement, which for a 
hundred and fifty years was one of the 
prominent elements of national life; amove- 
ment supported by nobles and by princes 
of the blood; a movement which sometimes 
seemed to have a prospect of making 
France a Protestant nation. 

Francis I ascended the throne in 1515. 
Two years afterward Luther nailed up his 
theses in Germany, and about the same 
time the spirit of reform showed itself in 
France. The Reformation movement there 
was not merely a result of that in Germany, 
but had sources of itsown. The fact that 
Protestantism obtained a peculiarly ready 
acceptance in those districts where the old 

\lbigensian movement had flourished 
would indicate that there remained some 
smoldering embers of that fire which it 
was supposed had been quenched in blood 
three hundred years before. The new doc- 
trines were preached in France almost or 
quite as soon as inGermany. They were, 
in time, adopted by large numbers both of 
ecclesiastics and laymen, of high and lower 
rank. The movement was met by bitter 
persecution. Large numbers of its sup- 
porters were put to death—some by regular 
process in the courts, many by the fury 
of the mob. The fact that the French 
crown often needed the aid of the 
Protestant princes of Germany sometimes 
partly secured the French Protestants 
from persecution; but the power of the 
government was pretty steadily exercised 
against the new religion. Nevertheless, 
Protestantism continued to spread. In 
forty years from the rise of the movement 
there were more than two thousand Hugue- 
not congregations in France. Some de- 
clared that they comprised one third of the 
population of the kingdom. Prof. Baird 
does not think they numbered more than 
atenth. But they had among their number 
many belonging to the very highest civil 
and social rank, while they were relatively 
very strong in the solid middle class. It 
must be remembered also that the man who 
from conscientious convictions has em- 
braced a new doctrine will be more earnest 
in support of his views than the one who 
has sluggishly accepted the creed of his 
fathers. So that, though the Huguenots 
were in a minority, they were a not very 
‘mequal match for the whole force of the 
Catholics. 

In 1562 the religious differences resulted 
in civil war, which, with intervals of peace, 
lasted for another forty years. The Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day occurred 
during one of these times of ‘‘ peace.” 
But in 1598 King Henry IV issued the 
Edict of Nantes, which put Protestants on 
full equality with Catholics in regard to 
civil and religious privileges and which 
restored quiet to the land. Thirty years 
later, however, certain political securities 
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which were enjoyed by the Protestants 


were wrested from them by Louis XIII, 
under the guidance of Richelieu; and in 
1685, nearly a century after its promulga- 
tion, the Edict of Nantes was revoked by 
Louis XIV. Severe persecutions followed. 
Hundreds of thousands of French Protest- 
ants were driven from their native land, 
and from that time Protestantism has been 
but a small force in France. The Roman 
Catholic Church there has lost multitudes 
of adherents; but they have generally be- 
come skeptics, rather than Protestants. 

The story of the Huguenots is not only 
an interesting tale in itself; it involves 
certain interesting historical problems. 
How happens it that the Reformation, 
which succeeded in England and Germany, 
failed in France? Shall we say that it was 
because of differences between the Teuton- 
ic and Latin races? But John Calvin was 
a Frenchman, and Geneva, which was a 
center of reforming power, was a French 
canton; while Bavaria and Austria, which 
remained with Rome, were German coun- 
tries. Is it because the French Protestants 
were persecuted? But the Protestant 
party in France was stronger after the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day than before; 
and if they increaced, as they did, amidst 
the persecutions of the last five Valois 
reigns, why did they not continue to in- 
crease? Wherein lay the strength and the 
weakness, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of French Protestantism? 

It is in this interesting field that Prof. 
Baird has chosen his theme. He considers 
merely the rise of the Huguenots, not their 
whole history. His first volume covers the 
forty years from the beginning of the new 
movement to the outbreak of civil war. 
His second goes over the period from the 
beginning of war, in 1562, to the death of 
Charles IX, in 1574, two years after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. The 
author informs us that he may yet take up 
the remaining portions of the story. Cer- 
tainly the work is incomplete as it stands, 
The close of the reign of Charles IX does 
not form a logical halting-place in the nar- 
rative. The reader closes the second vol- 
ume not without being annoyed that the 
story will be finished only in a ‘‘ next.” 

The two volumes before us are of exceed- 
ing interest. Their pages possess a powerful 
charm. Motley may describe particular 
scenes with more brilliancy; but in sus- 
tained interest the volumes before us are 
equal, if not often superior, to those of the 
historian of the Northern Republic. In- 
deed, one charm of Prof. Baird’s work is 
that it nowhere discloses any deliberate 
attempt at “‘fine writing.” The cautious 
reader is not continually tempted to ques- 
tion whether the writer has not been led to 
tamper with the truth for the sake of mak- 
ing a few brilliant sentences. The style of 
the narrator gives confidence in himself, 
and it gives power to his narration. Take 
the account of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
What a chance was there for rhetoric! But 
the writer goes on in plain narration, with 
hardly a single adjective; and the result is 
that the whole thing stands out before the 
reader’s mind in ghastly horror—stands out 
with a clearness which the greatest effort 
at pict rial description could never have 
accomplished. 

And the work seems without partisan 
bias. D’Aubigné’s “‘ History of the Refor- 
mation” is simply a ‘‘campaign docu- 
ment.” The wildest story is recorded as 
settled fact if it bears against the Roman- 
ists. In the present work, however, there 
is a sifting of evidence. The Reformation 
in France was disfigured by many ex- 
cesses. There was wanton destruction of 
ecclesiastical ornaments; there was pillag- 
ing of churches and mutilation of images. 
Such things our author honestly records, 

Many readers will feel that the work 
devotes itself too exclusively to the exter- 
nal and political aspects of the Reforma- 
tion. We should gladly have seen 
more of the inner life of the move- 
ment. It is interesting to know who com- 
manded the right wing of the Huguenot 
army in such a battle, and how many 
weeks or months such a siege lasted; but 
we should gladly have heard more of the 
influence of Marot’s Hymns, more about 
the preaching and reasoning under which 


men turned Jrom the old faith to the hew 
doctrines. Z 
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Shall we be deemed hypercritical if we 
suggest that ‘‘réle” (See I, p. 68) is not a 
first-rate English word (why not say ‘a 
leading part ’?) and if we find fault with a 
few sentences like the following: “‘ [He] 
was reco after his capture as the 
same nobleman who, five years before, had 
killed the Sieur de Chany at Paris, and 
was killed in revenge by some of Chany’s 
friends” (II, p. 804). ‘‘ Nor did the lady 
herself hesitate to express the wish before 
her death to become the Marcia of the new 
Cato” (p. 886). Wehad to read these over 
twice to see that it was after his capture, 
not five years before his capture, that he 
was killed; and that the lady spoken of was 
not dead, but simply hoped that before she 
died she might have the happiness of be- 
cdming the wife of Coligny. 





The Princess Idleways is a good old-fash- 
foned fairy tale, with a good old-fashioned 
moral, prettily told by Mrs. W. J. Hays and 
prettily published by Harper & Brothers. 
Lee & Shepard publish Young Joe and other 
Boys, a collection of short stories by J. T. 
Trowbridge. We know a family of boys 
where one of J. T. Trowbridge’s stories is read 
and reread with as much avidity as was 
“Nicholas Nickleby" by Thackeray’s little 
girl, and this book has the true boy charm all 
through. From the same publishers come 
Cruises with Captain Bob and Room for One 
More—the former, by B. P. Shillaber, being the 
reminiscences of a disabled sea-captain, as he 
tells them pleasantly evening after evening to 
a party of boys, one of whom is our old friend, 
Ik Partington, who enjoys a perennial youth ; 
the latter, by Mary Thacher Higginson, being 
the story of a houseful of boys and girls, 
whose father and mother could yet make room 
in their hearts and at their hearth for a moth- 
erless boy and bring him up to a usefal man- 
hood. These can all be read by dren with 
profit. Avis Benson is a rep by A.D. F. 
Randolph of a number of stories and sketches 
by the late Mrs. E. Prentiss, published some 
years since in The Advance and the New York 
Observer. Many who have mourned Mrs. Pren- 
tiss’s death will be glad to welcome one more 
volume written in her own devoutly religious 
spirit. The book is one of Randolph’s “ Spare 
Hour” Series. Home Life in Song 
is a collection, from the magazines 
and newspapers of the day, of good verse 
upon such subjects as ‘‘ Babyhood,” ** Chiid- 
hood,” and ‘ Youth,” ‘Home Life,” 
“Grandparents,” and “ Looking Backward.” 
The taste of Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, who is 
both compiler and publisher, is good, and the 
service he has rendered in preserving to this 
generation much of the best verse, religious 
and other, which else would be buried in 
the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner”’ of our daily and weekly 
press, can hardly be reckoned. Many thanks 
to the kindly hand of the genial publisher 
who has saved so much of good forus, though, 
as we have before complained, he so often 
fails to tell us where these choice bits come 
from. We notice that ‘‘The Baby Over the 
Way” isnot the original exquisite poem of 
that name by Rev. Washington Gladden, first 
published in these columns; but another and 
inferior poem, by some anonymous writer, who 
borrowed Mr. Gladden’s taking title. 
The American Sunday-school Union publishes 
The Flower Mission, by Kate Neely Hill, the 
story of a child who sent forth ‘‘ prayers and 
little posies without number on every occa 
sion,” and of the good resulting from her 
efforts. It is a pretty and simple tale ; but its 
author could have well spared us the few 
German phrases introduced into the story. 
‘* Mein son” and “‘ mein mutter” can hardly 
pass for German. Nimpo’s Troubles, by 
Olive Thorne Miller, is a pleasant story of 
child-life in a country town in Ohio a quarter 
of a century ago, expanded from its narrower 
limits in St. Nicholas to a book form and issued 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. The story is full of 
good lessons for the wise little girls of this 
period who are sure that they know more than 
their parents. Mrs. Miller’s book needs no 
commendation to readers who have become 
familiar with ber pleasant style in our 
‘‘ Young and Old” department. —— Roderick 
Ash Court, one of the “‘ Winwood Cliff” series, 
by Daniel Wise, D.D., is a second-rate story, 
of poor literary quality, but with a good moral 
purpose. Lee & Shepard, publishers. 
Of a still lower order is The Mail Carrier, of 
‘The Boy Trapper” series, by Harry Castle- 
mon (Porter & Coates), the very book we 
would keep out of a boy’s hands. Its charac- 
ters, if true to Nature at all, are of that low 
type that lie, steal, ‘dance about in a rage,” 
and in this state ‘jump up and down” and 
“knock their heels together”; and, though 
they are designed to point a mora), they do not 
adorn the tale, and the point even is indirect. 
The Young Folks of Renfrew, by Miss M. 
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characte~s, hurried on rapidly into manhood 
and womanhood, that the story leaves but 
faint impression on the reader’s mind. Still 
one does not need to be informed by the title. 
page that the little book was written ‘‘in the 
interest of the missionary cause.” (Phillips & 
Hunt.) 


..--The March monthlies contain a fair 
amount of interesting matter. The North 
American Review has a discussion of the ‘‘ Third 
Term,” Judge Black writing for it, and E. W. 
Stoughton against it; remarks on ‘Mr. 
Froude’s Historical Method,” by Bishop Spald- 
ing, of Peoria; and articles on the Income 
Tax, by D. A. Wells; on Civil Service Reform, 
by H. W. Bellows; on our political dangers, by 
Prof. Simon Newcomb; and on recent biog- 
raphy, by E. L. Didier. In the Interna- 
tional Review Dr. W. A. Hammond writes on 
“The Treatment of the Insane,”’ John Jay on 
“The Roman Catholic Question,’’ and there 
are articles on machine politics, Chateau- 
briand, Dickens, and our foreign affairs. 
The Eelectic Magazine has a portrait of Charles 
Reade, an article on Russian nihilism ; the Duke 
of Argyll’s ‘‘ First Impressions of the New 
World’’; a Turkish’s Effendi’s remarks on 
Christendom and Islam; Robert Buchanan’s 
poem “‘Justinian’’ ; two serial stories—‘‘ White 
Wings,’’ by William Black, and “‘ Mademoiselle 
de Mersac’’ ; besides other articles of interest. 
In Scribner’s Monthly we have the well- 
illustrated account of the ‘‘ Tile Club’s’’ voy- 
age up the Hudson; the second installment of 
Mrs. Burnett’s ‘“‘ Louisiana’’; the second of 
Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘ Peter the Great’’; and read- 
able articles on ‘‘ Success with Small Fruite— 
Raspberries’’ and ‘‘ The Wards of the United 
States Government.” The opening article 
in the Atlantic Monthly is Major Poore’s ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of Washington,’’ the present 
number relating to the John Quincy Adams 
Administration. Among the rest, we notice 
the interesting account by Mr. F. R. Under- 
wood of ‘Egypt under the Pharaohs,” taken 
from ‘‘ Brugsch’s History of Egypt’; ‘En: 
glish in England,’”’ by R. G. White; and 
‘* Washington Irving,” by C. D. Warner. Mr. 
Howells continues his ‘“* Undiscovered Coun- 
try.” Harper's Magazine has its ‘usual 
pleasant provision of descriptive material, with 
excellent illustrations, We may mention 
especially the opening article, on the “New 
School of Italian Painting and Sculpture” 
and Mr. W. H. Gibson’s charming ‘‘ Winter 
Idyll.”? Three new chapters of Wm. Black’s 
“White Wings’ are given. Besides the 
excellent descriptions of the ‘‘ Lakes of Minne- 
sota ”’ and ‘‘ Old and New Rouen,”’ Lippincott’s 
Magazine has a good account of ‘ Decorative 
Art and its Dogmas’’; the continuation of 
*‘ Adam and Eve,”’ by the author of *‘ Dorothy 
Fox’; and a pleasant little sketch, “ Musk 
and Pennyroyal,” by Miss Mary Tinker, the 
author of ‘‘ Signor Munaldini’s Niece.”’ 
The Popular Science Monthly has a portrait of 
Carl Ritter, and articles on ‘‘ Association of 
Ideas,” ‘‘New Views of Animal Transforma- 
tions,’ “‘Intemperance in Study,” and cther 
subjects of living interest. In the Na- 
tional Repository we find sketches of the 
‘West Point Military Academy,” of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Art,’ and of ‘‘ Abelard,” with ‘‘ Marous- 
sia,’’ a story of Russian life, translated from 
the French. Scribner’s St. Nicholas, most 
charming of children’s magazines, has this 
month, in addition to its other attractions, 
two little poems by Alfred Tennyson, with 
music by Mrs. Tennyson, written expressly 
for this magazine. ———Scarcely less entertain- 
ing is Wide-Awake, the young people’s iilus- 
trated magazine, published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Bostor, this month full of good things. 


.-.-Among the Quarterlies, the Leonard 
Scott English republications are especially in- 
teresting. The Hdinburgh Review has a discus- 
sion of the causes of the present “ Agricul- 
tural Depression,” and of “Ireland, her Pres. 
ent and her Future,” a favorable review of 
“ Hamerton’s Life of Turner,” articles on En- 
gland and Ruseia, and an account of the 
‘*Persian Miracle-Play.”’ The London 
Quarterly Review contains articles on Boling- 
broke, Bishop Wilberforce, and Metternich, 
and various literary matters. The articles 
on Wilberforce and Metternich will be 
found specially attractive and instructive. 
The Westminster Review, besides an 
article on “The Relation of Silver to Gold 
as Coin,”’ advocating a bi-metallic currency, 
has timely discussions of “‘ Russia and Rus. 
sian Reformers” and “‘ India and our Colonial 
Empire,’’ several good literary, philosophical, 
and historical articles, and its usual notices of 
‘Contemporary Literature,’’ in which it is 
more satisfactory in its method than any other 
periodical, though there is a wide difference 
of opinion about its religious position. ——— 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review dis- 
cusses the “‘ Pretended Unity of Modern Phi- 
losophy”’; ‘Socialism at the Present Day ’?; 
“Insanity as a Pléa for Criminal Acts ”’; has 
an exeellent article on “Vocations to the 
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historian, and decides that he is not; and un- 
dertakes to show ‘‘The Necessity for Infal- 
libility.”’ In the National Quarterly Review 
we have readable articles on the ‘‘ Rise and 
Fall of the Bonapartes ”’ and on the ‘“‘Manage- 
ment of the Indians’’; together with discus- 
sions of the “Hygiene of Water” and the 
“Nebular Hypothesis,” and other matters, 
literary and political. The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy devotes itself this quar- 
ter chiefly to Kant. It gives his own criti- 
cism and explanation of his “Critique of Pure 
Reason,’ and criticisms of his system by others. 
We are glad to see this disposition to get at 
thebottom of the Kantian philosophy. The 
Southern Presbyterian Review has discussions 
of the “Freedom of the Will,’”’ “‘ Rational- 
ism in the Church,” Election,” the ‘* Con- 
version and Restcration of the Jews,’’ the 
“‘Babbath of the State,’’ and the ‘‘ Diacon- 
ate.” In the American Antiquarian we 
have articles on the ‘ Mound-Builders’’; 
“ Alaska’; the ‘‘ Antiquity of the Tobacco- 
Pipe in Europe”’; ‘Fort Wayne’’; ‘‘ How the 
Rabbit Killed the (Male) Winter,’’ an Omaha 
fable; ‘‘The Delaware Indians in Ohio’’; and 
‘Sacrificial Mounds in Lilinois and Ohio.” 














.-.-Among the February monthlies we no- 
tice the following. The pleasant Revue Chré- 
tlenne has an article on “‘ Religion,”’ as resting 
on the two pillars of affirmation of the exist- 
ence of superhuman beings and affirmation of 
s future life; a sketch of the philosopher 
Doudan, the contemporary of Victor Cousin; 
and a discussion of recognition in Heaven, 
after Talmage and Channing.———The open- 
ing article in Macmillan’s Magazine, ‘‘ Cety- 
wayo’s Story of the Zulu Nation and the War,” 
is curious and interesting; ‘‘Stage Anom- 
alies’’ and “The Halcyon’s Nest’? are pleas- 
antly gossipy; ‘‘ Poultry Keeping as a Na- 
tional Industry” and ‘Some Hints on the 
Teaching of Latin” are instructive ; and it is 
unnecessary to commend the installment of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s story, ‘‘He that Will Not 
when He May.’,——-—Mr. George Munroe’s re- 
prints of the Fortnightly Review and the Nine. 
teenth Century put these valuable publications 
within reach of the general public. The 
former contains articles on the Turkish ques- 
tion; on Sir. Wm. Boxall, R. A.; on Greek Sculp- 
ture, by Pater; Irish Needs and Irish Fran- 
chise; Pliny and Buckle; the cost of elec- 
tions; and ‘‘ Empire and Humanity,” by Fred- 
erie Harrison. [In the latter we have the 
Afghan and Zulu questions; the present con- 
ditions of art; ‘‘ Paganism in Paris,’’ by Pére 
Hyacinthe; John Kemble; Peasant Proprie- 
torship; Ritualists and Anglicans; the English 
Egyptian Protectorate; historical psychology; 
** Reasons for Doubt in the Church of Rome,” 
by the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel; and ‘‘Free 
Trade, Railways, and the Growth of Com- 
merce,”’ by Mr. Gladstone. Both these period- 
icals are full of earnest, vigorous, living think- 
ing.———The Unitarian Review, besides the 
**Holy Land,” the “ Intellectual Greatness of 
Jesus,” the ‘‘Mind of Paganism,” and the 
“Spirit above the Sign,’’ has an article by 
Prof. Abbot on the “‘Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel,”’ which we give in full in this issue of 
Tar INDEPENDENT. The London Congre- 
gationalist has interesting articles on Rev. A. 
Raleigh, D.D., Hans Holbein, Mary Carpenter, 
and Cardinal Newman, and a good sketch of 
the “Politics of Nonconformists,” besides 
other matter. Barnes's Educational Month- 
ly aud the Sanitarian have their usual amount 
of readable matter. 








-».-We have received the first number of 
the Oriental and Biblical Journal, a quarterly 
publication, edited by Rev. 8. D. Peet, Clinton, 
Wisconsin, of which the object is to give the 
results of the latest researches in all Oriental 
lands. We heartily wish success to the under- 
taking. Some such magazine is certainly 
needed in America. The present number con- 
tains several short articles by Rev. Selah Mer- 
rill, D.D., and by “A. 8. G.,”” and a good many 
short selected pieces. These are, doubtless, 
useful ; but we presume that the Oriental and 
Biblical Journal does not expect to occupy this 
position permanently. We trust that it will 
secure the ablest contributors in America and 
become a repository of original research. 
Only in that way can it hope to succeed. The 
publishers are Messrs. Jameson & Morse, 
Chicago. The new quarterly is a pleasant- 
looking octavo of 48 pages. Price $2 a year. 
The Journal of Social Science contains 
the Transactions of the American Social 
Science Association for 1879, with the ad- 
dresses in full: ‘‘ American Education, 1869— 
1879,’’ anual address by the president, D. C. 
Gilman; “‘The Method of Study in Social 
Science,’’ by Wm. I. Harris ; ‘‘ Report of the 
Department of Education,’”’ by Mrs. I. T. 
Talbot; ‘‘The Voting of Women in School 
Elections,” by A. P. Peabody ; “ Relations of 
Christianity to the Common Law,”’’ by M. B. 
Anderson; “The Place of the Practical Man 
in American Public Affairs,” by H. A. Hill; 
‘*Chinese Immigration,’’ by 8. W. Williams; 
“The United States and the Declaration of 
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Paris,”” by T. 8. Woolsey; ‘‘ Recent Changes 
in our State Constitutions,” by 8. E. Baldwin ; 
“‘ The Policy of Patent Laws,”’ by F. H. Betts; 
“The Sewerage of the Smaller Towns,” by 
G. E. Waring, Jr.; *‘ Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation,¥ by J. D. Weeks. 


...-From Messrs. Scribner™@ Welford we 
have two volumes of the series of the ‘‘ Great 
Artists,” the Figure Painters of Holland, by 
Lord Ronald Gower, brief sketches of sixteen 
Dutch painters, and Leonardo, by Jean Paul 
Richter, an independent study of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s life, the author having especially ex- 
amined the great painter’s own unpublished 
documents, to which hitherto little attention 
has been paid. Both books are largely and 
well illustrated and will make agreeable in- 
troductions to the study of painting in the 
periods treated of. Great Lights inSculpture 
and Painting, by 8. D. Doremus, published by 
D. Appleton & Company, gives a slight sketch 
of Greek and Roman art, and of Mosaics and 
Frescoes, and their brief biographies, without 
illustrations, of about fifty European artists, 
from Micolo Pisano to Thorwaldsen, a useful 
hand-book. Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, are doing a serviceable thing in pub- 
lishing a part of Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, for 
the use of travelers while staying in Venice and 
Verona. By giving the introductory chapters 
and local indices, they make accessible to the 
general public as much of the work as most 
readers care to have, and thus help to bring 
Ruskin’s genial end helpful writings on art 
to the attention of our people. The plan is 
the author’s own. He desires to “‘ gather his 
past and present writings into a consistent 
body, illustrated by one series of plates, pur- 
chasable in separate parts, and numbered 
consecutively.”” We heartily wish success to 
this new edition. The same publishers give 
us another valuable work by Ruskin, the 
Laws of Fesole,a treatise on the elementary 
principles and practice of drawing and paint- 
ing. 


. In the department of pictorial and plastic 
art we have received the following: Apple- 
ton’s Art Journal for February contains 
articles on British and American painters, 
notices of the exhibitions of the London 
French Gallery and the French Water-color 
Society, notes on the progress of art, and 
other matter of interest. Besides numerous 
illustrations, there are three excellent steel en- 
gravings of pictures by Kaulbach, Clausen, and 
Mann. A eupplement gives designs for a 
plaque and for a fan. In the Magazine of 
Art for January (London, Paris, and New 
York: Cassell, Peter, Galpin & Co.) we have an 
interesting sketch of Marcus Stone, illustrated 
by two of his pictures; an account of Clovelly; 
articles on wood-engraving and iron-work; a 
sketch of the Belgian painter, Wiertz; and a 
notice of the Dudley Gallery, which represents 
chiefly the younger English painters, most of 
whom are under French influence. The arti- 
cles are all well illustrated. The third 
and fourth numbers of Vol. I of the American 
Art Review (Boston, New York, and Chicago: 
Estes & Lauriat) have a good deal of interesting 
matter—discussions of American and Greek art 
and biographical and other sketches. Besides 
excellent wood-cuts, there are admirable etch- 
ings by Schoff, Ferris, Moran, and Forberg. 
This Review has its own place in our American 
art-literature and bids fair to fillit well. We 
need, indeed, work of the sort that the American 
Art Review proposes to do—scientific discus- 
sion of general artistic principles and dis- 
criminating examination of American art. 
We heartily wish the new enterprise success. 














..-Maemillan & Co. publish Supernatural 
Revelation, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, professor of 
moral theology, Cambridge. A volume in 
answer to the anonymous work named ‘‘Super- 
natural Religion.”” The writer also gives atten- 
tion to certain other treatises which deny the 
supernatural. The workalso makes a vigor- 
ous attack on the philosophy of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, as undermining the foundations of 
Christian faith. The book is written with 
clearness and ability. If we were to modif\ 
this statement, it would be by saying that the 
writer deals too largely in mere denunctation. 
When a man has unhorsed his adversary, he 
needs to add little regarding the antagonist’s 
weakness. But the debater who says too 
much about the “sophistry” and ‘‘ puerility”’ 
of his opponent’s arguments may draw off 
attention from the manner in which he answers 
those arguments. Nay, he may convey the 
idea that he knows of no way to meet those 
arguments except by calling them weak. 
Again, according to Cambridge, is it “‘an un- 
discovered bourne,’”’ or the ‘‘ undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveler returns”? 


..Not for a long time have we met with a 
more interesting and instructive work than 
Escott’s England (Holt & Co.). It is nota his- 
tory, but a description of England; not such a 
description as would be given by the tourist, 
but a presentation of the classes and the ways 
of thinking of the people, a delineation of the 





social constitution and organization, a descrip- 
tion of the commercial and governmental poli- 
ty, a presentation of the pursuits of the people. 
There is set before us the English village; the 
estates of the nobility and their management; 
the business towns and the pleasure towns; 
the commercial organization; the working 
classes, both factory and agricultural; the En- 
glish schools; the professions; the churchesand 
sects; the Houses of Parliament—these and 
many other features of English life are given 
as in aseries of pictures. The style of the 
work is that of entertaining chit-chat, as 
though each chapter were a magazine article. 
Some will think the matter might have been 
condensed. The volume presents a great 
amount of information, and it is all set forth in 
popular style. Read it. 


----In Shaker Theology, by Elder H. L. Eads 
«Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Company), we 
have an exposition of the principles of Shaker- 
ism by one who from infancy has lived in the 
Shaker Community and has risen to be a 
leader among the followers of Ann Lee. The 
work is not methodical in its structure; but it 
may be read with interest by any who wish to 
learn the line of thought of this peculiar 
people or who feel an interest in studying the 
morbid anatomy of the religious nature. 


..--From Hodder & Stoughton, London, 
we have the second volume of an historical 
and speculative exposition of The Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, by the Rev. 
Joseph Miller, B.D. We gave a notice of the 
first volume a year and a half ago. The 
present volume deals with the Sixth Article. 
It shows study and is written with vigor, 
but greater condensation is needed to give 
the work the place in literature which the 
writer desires it to hold. 


«-..The Magazine of Art, illustrated, pub- 
lished by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York, has articles on 
“Wood Engraving” and ‘Artistic Iron 
Work,” with accounts of the ‘‘ Art Museum of 
Berlin”? and ‘Art in the Netherlands,” a 
sketch of James Sant, R. A., and other inter- 
esting matter. 


....The Putnams issue A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains, a series of letters by Isabella 
L. Bird, originally publishedin the Leisure Hour. 
The tastefully gotten-up, well-illustrated book 
is the well-told story of the lively adventures 
of a plucky woman in one of the grandest of 
regions. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


We learn that 10,000 copies of the life of 
“Uncle John Vassar ’’ have already been sold, 
including those sold in England and Scotland. 


Mr. E. P. Roe’s papers on ‘‘ Success with 
Small Fruits,” now appearing in Scribner’s 
Monthly, will be made the basis of a book on 
this subject, illustrated, to be published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., of this city, are 
publishing a number of solid, good books at 
one-tenth the former prices. Among them are 
Hughes’s ‘* Manliness of Christ,’’ ‘Macaulay's 
Essays,”’ Farrar’s “‘ Life of Christ’ and ‘‘ Life 
of St. Paul,’’ Blackie’s ‘‘Self-culture,”’ and 
others. The aim of the series is to supplant 
the sensational novel and it has the approval 
of many prominent men. We trust that the 
books will meet with a wide sale. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for 
early publication ‘“‘ Adventures in Patagonia, 
a Missionary’s Tour of Exploration,” by the 
Rey. Titus Coan, for many years a missionary 
in the Sandwich Islands, a graphic account of 
very interesting experiences in a lerra incog- 
nita. Also, by the Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
superintendent of Presbyterian Home Missions 
inthe Far West, an account of his observa- 
tions in Alaska, during a tour made last sum- 
mer, including a description of the people and 
their customs. It will make a volume of 
some 800 pages, with nearly 100 engravings. 


The Atheneum’s literary summary of the last 
year shows that, while everywhere historical 
works are in the leadin importance, the gener- 
al field of literary activity seems to have been 
well covered. A good showing is made in 
Belgium; Bohemia and Denmark exhibit in- 
creased activity; France has produced consider- 
able in historical research, but little of value in 
philosophy and only a few novels of note ; Ger- 
many has done well in all branches ; Italian 
writers have given attention to the literary 
history of their country; Poland has been 
active in its own national and literary history; 
Sweden has produced biographies, novels, 
and poetry of a not very high order; Hungary 
shows progress in philology and novels; Hol- 
land reports fiction of low life and poetry as in 
fair production ; Spain shows improvement in 
the general range of literature; Greece has 
been all but barren. A reaction against the 
fashionable pessimistic atheism in pustry is 
observed in Germany. 
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BY C. R. BLACKALL. 


Class and Home. 64 Pp. with illustrations. 
15 cents. In quantities of ten or,more, 10 cents 


Sunday-school Supplies Furnished. 
Cc. R. BLACKALL, 
No. 9 Murray St., New York. 


25th THOUSAND 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


Pocket size. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 
Heartily endorsed by Bishop Bowman; Hon. T. M. 
Cooley, LL.D.; Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D.; E. 0. 
Haven, D.D.; Cyrus Northrop, LL.D.; Hon. James W. 
Husted, late Speaker of the N. Y. State Legislature; 
Hon. D. C. Eddy, late Speaker of the Mass. House of 
Representatives; the Governors of Maine, Alabama, 
Kansas, Illinois, etc.; and adopted as the standard 
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officers. The table of rules relating to mot 

the cross references, which enable any one to find 
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inestimable value.”—Christian Ad , New York. 


THE YOUNGER EDDA. 


With an Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Index. 
By R. B. ANDERSON, professor of Scandinavian 
Languages, University of Wisconsin. 1 vol, 
Crown 8vo. = 


“By far the most important English contribution 
to the elucidation of Northern mythology which we 
—Boston Courter. 


“Here one finds what the Teutons by 
Balder and Freyja and their many where the 
Nibelungen Lay In; and can the 
eneiogy which existe the inavian 
mytho and that of the ancient and Ro- 


mans, ~, the police? oonmen to nearl f__ nations in 
powers of good and evil and a place ture rew 
and punishment.”—The Literary World. 


ECLECTIC SHORT-HAND. 


By J.G. Cross. 1 vol. 12mo. A New System. 
_ ot Edition. Price, $2. 


ORATORY AND ORATORS. 


By Pror. Wm. Matuews, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 450 
pages. Price, cloth, —_ 


“Mr. Mathews has made exhaustive is of 
the subject and described with fullness overy oi ite 
tor. He abounds in historical illustra- 


esting and instructive conays, Mr. Mathews has no 
pow fn our country.” —E. 
or of Oratory and Belles- 


THE ORATOR’S MANUAL. 


A practical and philosophical treatise on Vo- 
cal Culture, Emphasis, and Gesture, together with 

lecti for Decl tion and Reading. Designed as 
a text-book for schools and colleges, and for public 
speakers and readers who are obliged to study with- 
out aninstructor. By Gzores L. Rayrmonp, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Oratory, Williams College. Second Edition. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Mr. Raymond has done more work in this 
book to uce oratory to an exact science than an 
=— elocutionist of whom we have any acquain 

ee a American, 











= The mplote, compact, and fe me | 
book on dee subject have ever seen. I do not recall 
any one book, covering the whole oubdect, which I 
pn we a ae ag oe de to the student or the teach- 
er.”—Moses Marston, Titerature 
and Elocution, ee of Mi 


t™ Sold by an ts RATT & CO., 144 Grand Street, 


New York, wz by al sellers; or will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S.C.GRIGGS & CO., 


25 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Practical Treatise on Nervous 
Exhaustion 


NEURASTHENIA). 
Ite Symptoms, Nature, Sequences, Treatment. 
By GEORGE M. BEARD, A. M., M. D., 


Fellow of the New York Academy of 
ber of the American Neurological } a 


In one handsome octavo volume. Price, $1.75. 
For sale by book 
mt a oy peot pice. sent by mail, 
WILLIAM WooDé &CO., Publishers, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


i wor tae * OF 
WIT AND ol 
Nearl yg t= Thousand fi fncotete gud [iuctrations of 





are ee those of 
cianas ATtormeys,Statenmen. 600. The cBapest Terps 
beat book of of the kind ever published. Agents 
ae To Lo can devote all their 7 mote oS pressing 


address the Publishers BEADLE & Ont ook 
Tress 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. & oo, we 





in = Alene. Val- 


GEM OF POETRY. Being Choice Selections 
entines, Letter: etter writing’ ete. 64 


with cover. Full it, wisdom, tender 
Sent, portpes. pe I 15 Our Illustrated Cans, 
’ PATTEN & CO., 47 St., New York. 





For New Terms for 


A FOOL'S ERRAND. 


By One of the Fools, 





te” The most successful Novel for more 
than @ quarter of a century. A Master- 
piece. fEY 
“Holds the critic spellbound. . lish litera- 
ture contains no similar picture.”— ae FS 

“ Must be read b: bod 
Mit hn by every Lwee desires to be well 
“A book indeed.”—Cinctnnatt Commercial. 
“The most Jost national and social study since 
AS "s Cabin.’ ’ 

— = breathless interest. "Hartford Cow 
<x? Not matched in the whole range of modern 
“ Written in brains.” —Rochester Rural Hi 
“Selling by thousands every week.”—N. Y. Y. Tribune. 


(ae Cloth, $1. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
by 3 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, N. We 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


4n Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine Uiustrations. Price, free 
by mail, 15 cents. 








“To those who wish to yy nope cinar, ant nat 
a: Ao 

a watlefactory.. ae a remarkabl, ar 

ond compondlous '—INSURANCE ad 


Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner's Essay, “The Best Portraits 
im Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 28 Broadway, N. Y. 








Ss 
0; or any two for Foctage prepaid by 
Piahire. HARPER’ ie CaTaLoaus will by ‘cond by 
mail on receipt 


HARPER fs BROTHERS. Franklin Squaré, N. Y. 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


WHAT IS THE USE 


we bavcassiaed todo away with all premiums to accompany 79 
and make sage astonishing offer? 





‘or the smati sum of ll send to any ads 
dress, for 3 months on wrial, The Cricket 
gn the the Hi Hearth,the most interesting 

bole family pub- O lished! Is is an ‘ae 


established and “pert Sapna — of 16 pages (size of Harper's 
patie and is ith the most useful and entertaini amr 
atter of all kinds. eae Slfora your" 's subscription withe 

aaens beaatiful premiums. 3 months for only 10 ets., your ~s 

scription commencing withthe issue ge pe eee 
of our new and brilliant Serial Story for 1680, Six érial subscrip- 

tions to different addresses, sent st one time, 600.,13 for $1. Write 

once to MOORE & WILSOK, Publishers, 348 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


‘READER'S HAND-BOOK 


OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, 
FACTS, AND STORIES. 


WITH TWO APPENDICES. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 


Author of “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “A 
Gutde to Science," etc. 


Crown 8vo, 1184 pages. Half morocco, gilt top, $3.50. 
Sheep, $4.00. Half Russia, $5.00. 














“This Hy pe that we have seen in a book of 
and writers, as it combines ee 

best ie of the encycl dias, biog 
tionaries, and quotation books. Appended to it ‘isa 
list of authors and dates of dramas and operas, num- 
bering 2517, and a second appendix gives the dates of 
he ms, novels, etc. referred to in the book, which 
pout Ss — h and complete. Altogether ‘The 
* would be cheap at any price, and 
it oh — : » Race in every well-orde libra: 
ing or occupied ry bey py fiom Pntie, 

=P ing as a profession.” —. 
delphia Even ing Bulletin. . 

















A Charming New Novel. 


WRECKED, 


BUT NOT LOST. 


By FAITH TEMPLETON. 
12me. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


“A pure, bright, healthful rmnaeirt yell wruseoen apt 


ning Bulletin, 


Rosa N. Carey’s New Novel. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Wooed and Married,” etc. 
12moe. Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 Cents. 


Those who have read “ Wooed and Married” will 
need no r commendation of this r = 


charm 
7 eally 
hor deltchthal sore information that it is by the author 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 











1880 see page 29. 





ASTONISHING PRICES, 


We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A. 
H. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size ef Sheet, 
GI... vnc vdcvcnosencncosccornepecssenseese $2 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 


EEMGFAWER.....0..2cccccccccsccccccesccccssess 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Size, 26x40.............+-++ 2 00 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by oF 
A. H, Ritchie, the Engraver.......... 15 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 


MEE wccckechsieebuoawunteindghvenseeenes sie 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 

BEme, AGSABS...cccccscccccscocdccccoscecses 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x20............... 100 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. 100 
All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print- 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 

DC ee $1 00 
(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 

life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 

one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The ‘“‘PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 

Bound in Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 
It gives biographi: ketches of the subj of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation” and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
Mshers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 





again. 
Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The ed etmers Erlend and Guide. 





S00 page 2x8, solid i matter 
oft ae to gay om d Agricu Price 
0 cents. post paid rents s wanted. 
ANK HARRISON & 208 Broadway, N.Y. 


v Colorado, for both 
UNI ERSITY OF at . 


ee with the ota the Rev. omrosident a D.D., 
now peguitens of Lk — College, sieceeata, oe. 
Prospectus on application. 


PRY STs. Ry 2 ne Ov 
Engineering. Chemistry, Classic, and. Raglan. De 


MUSIC . PUBLICATIONS. 


PINAFORE. 


$31.00. 


THE NEW YORK 


FAMILY STORY PAPER 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 


FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For One Dollar. 


THE MUSICAL ALBUM, 


AFORE, the. 74 words and music of H. M. 8. PIN- 
AFORE, the Turkish Reveille, ty Lee, Baby 

etc., etc. be sent es te pesos who send 
for the 3 York FA STORY PAPER.-for four 
months. fo ae. — ‘Dewit tt Ta ‘almage’s “ Letters to 
Youn; eople mmenced in No. 823 of the 
New Sok AMILY & STORY PAPER. Address 


NEW YORK FAMILY STORY PAPER. 
Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16 Vandewater 8St., N.¥. 














MUSIC FOR EASTER! 


“THE. MORNING,” 


A NEW_AND UTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISE, 
by Dr. J. H. ot containing Responsive 
Readings, appropriate Songs, e 
Price, 10 Cts. by Mail ; $7.50 per 100 Copies. 
Parties = 50 copies of “Tam Mornino” will 
reasivg ies of the Leafiet containing such 

ft \, ce as may be used by the Congrega- 
in, without charge. 


adie & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4 


contains Seven wow Conte for Easter Services in the 
junday-school. 


Price, 5 Cents w Mail; $4 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Nints 8r., | 73 Ranpotrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“A Welcome  Visitor’” 


ee azine over nted,” 
y~* Best Jpustent _magaz ~ pri eat a.” va Theme 
y~sic in cach. mo Jt 


” “If anyone wa sted tn 
wwepiedl an matters, fh “s the pelrenee 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


62 Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards’ 
name in Gold, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct’ 


GLYCERJEL for Pad,3x5, ahe 4 pus, 3.1.00. Ce ies 
60 from one writing. Snow & C 











50 mii Cards, New Chromo. Shells, Gilt Edge, etc., 
Name, 10c. G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 








EDUCATION. 


ESt42LisHep Pion eat 
COLLEG Use 


No. 56 Court St., near city Hal, h.- Bunce 
Music Rooms. 





Sok tek articular, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
a. Principals for r Public Schools, Academies, 
=. ses; gives inf formation to ° eae rs a. 
$ n 
schools. Families going abroad or to the coun country 
romp’ Ye aches. to p..-? Mg J. YouRGJAmer 
Dan Teachers icy, 23 Union &q 
B roadway He New Yor! 


address the Director, 








y~* The ms worth (t 'o @ eubsoriber 
y-heart) at —, t $10.” 
These are bona fide press notices of 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Every number contains 32 large filled with 
musical sketches, original articles, = isms, poetry, 
motes, musical news, and five to ten pieces’ of new 
"PREMIUMS F yor 5 EVERY yy RIB 
Ever ay vee =r ke. 
t jum 
meuma astonish and p delle vor} body ‘we 4s 
ist of con 
ars OUBSCRIPTION 1 PRICE. $1.50. 
(Mention whether you prefer vocal or instrumental 
music, easy or —_ Micult, and we will know which pre- 
mium to se 
i Sample neni free on receipt of stamp. 43 


Address 


“| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Postal for free Catalogue of Popular Music at 
popular prices. Extra special terms to dealers. Agents 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Address 
“ Hrrcncock’s Music Store,” 32 Park Row, New York. 
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of the Sub-Bass 
DIAPASON PIPE. 


Prices 





ADD 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Captivate the World ! 


Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone ! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CENTENNIAL Exposition, 1876, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1878: but have 
been unanimously pronounced, by the world’s best judges, as 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

Tus Patent QuaLiryinG Tuses, used only by Clove & War- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained volume and smoothness to the tone, 
while the delicacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 
£olina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating tone 


thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEx 


the Lowest, Quality the Best. 


Send for IUustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


RESS 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 








966 Fre adic, Wi nscbte RSE SS omen 






kar-Pot tale by Drukbistd, of be mail, 61.60; 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS, BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVE-GIV 
ING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost 
energy in all weaknesses of mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficiéat 
of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia ; and prevents 
and nerves the elements that have been carried off by disease or overwork. 





consumption. It restcres to the 
¥. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avennd, Row York. 
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Religions | Hutelligence. 


JUBILEE OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 





Fiery years having elapsed since the first 
Brahmo Somaj was organized in Calcutta, 
as the result of the labors of Ram Mohun 
Roy, a celebration of the anniversary has 
been held in Calcutta. This celebration 
was held in January, beginning on the 14th 
and closing on the 28th. The Indian Mirror 
of the 18th, which came by the last mail, 
contains an account of the exercises of the 
first three days, which were opened by the 
ehanting of anew hymn which, under the 
title of the ‘‘ New Dispensation,” sets forth 
the faith of the Brahmos. We admit the 
whole of thishymn into our columns be- 
cause it embodies the creed of a movement 
which is helping greatly to destroy caste 
and Hindu idolatry: : 


‘“* Hear, all ye nations of the world, the 
glad tidings of the New Dispensation, 

‘“‘Which from Heaven unto the world 
hath descended in this age, 

** Eternal is the personality of the Brah- 
ma whom angels cannot comprehend in 
their meditation, whose glory the Vedas 
declare. 

‘Most marvelous are His works and 
most varied His Ceilings with mankind. 

‘‘From century to century, from land to 
land, in accordance to his auspicious pur- 
pcse;, 

** Many a Yogi and Rishi, many a saint 
and devotee have dispensed the true 
religion. 

“The ancient teachers of divinity, Shiva, 
Shuka, and Janak, Dhruba, Prahlada. 
Nanak, and Chaitanya, whose soul was the 
storehouse of God's love, 

‘* Vasudeva, the teacher of Yoga, Shan- 
karacharya, Sakya, Muni, Moses, Jesus, 
and Mohammed form one holy family of 
saints. 

‘All of these are most honored, the 
objects of our deepest reverence. 

‘*But not one of them can stand in the 
place of God himself, or is a mediator or 
incarnation. 

‘* Hari alone is our Saviour, the Giver of 
all success, Father Everlasting, 

‘Loving Master of the universe, the 
Source and Seat of all forces. 

“Without hands, feet, or body, indivis- 
ible intelligence and wisdom, the beautiful 
Deity of love and holiness, wonderful and 
formless, 

‘Without image, or humor, or smell, 
formless, joy and truth is He 

‘*In the abode of thy heart, with the eye 
of love, behold His charming, spiritual 
presence. 

‘Endless is His mercy, to every one giv- 
eth He the shelter of his feet. 

‘* Everyone who hath faith will receive 
salvation. There is no respect of castes 
with Him. 

‘This formless Hari hath come in His 
mercy. 

** All who worship Him in love shall be 


saved. : 

‘*In faith you will behold His face, in 
conscience you will hear His voice. 

«In daily devotions and pravers all the 
disease of sinful imagination will be cured, 

‘Learning to recognize God, all the wo- 
men of your households 

‘In every family, will offer unto Him 
the sacrifices of love and worship. 

** Withont jealousy and hatred beholding 
all races of men as your brethren, 

** You will be happy in doing good unto 
others and swim in the ocean of love. 

= nae Oe pride of intellect (you can 
do nothing by controversy and false reason- 


g), 

‘* Be as lowly as the grass, and possess, 
O brethren, the Kingdom of Heaven with 
meekness and love. 

“The worship of idols is forbidden, so 
is retirement into the wilderness and re- 
nunciation of the world. 

“By the cultivation of yooa you will 
obtain salvation in present life and the 
world will be your hermitage. 

**Repentance is the only punishment of 
sin. It removes all offenses. 

‘*‘In communion with God the true 
heaven and this world and the next will be 
united. 

‘Hari is our Veda, law, and doctrine. 
He is our guide, wisdom, scriptures, and 
ordinance. . 

‘* Hori is our father, mother, the giver of 
our daily food, our pilot across the sea of 
life. 

‘Go spread these clad tidings. To dis- 
seminate the love of Hari, by the command- 
ment of the Lord, we have come, O breth- 
ren, this day before your doors.” 


After the chanting of this hymn, on the 
first day, nine young men presented them- 
selves and received the vows, as follows: 

**1. I will not commit murder. 

**2. T will not commit adultery. 


**3. I will not use intoxicating drinks 
and dru 


gs. 
e 7 I will not keep company with wicked 
peo 





ple. 
* 5. I will not be a liar. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


**6. I will not be an unbeliever. 

‘7. I will not be a hypocrite. 

**8. I will not be an apostate.” 
They also promised to bath daily for two 
weeks, recite the morning hymn, read 
religious books, serve a brother, think of 
their parents and bow before them, water 
and care for a tree, feed birds and beasts, 
engage in solitary thought and prayer, and 
write down short notes of their daily vices 
and virtues. A short evening service 
closed the proceedings of the first day. On 
the second day a new session of the theo- 
logical school was opened, Mr. Dall, of the 
Unitarian mission, presiding. A temper- 
ance demonstration took place on the third 
day. Between 200 and 300 young men 
marched in procession, with banners and 
music, through the streets to the place of 
meeting, where they heard an address 

verely condemning the demon of intem- 
perance, who was represented by a figure 
made of combustible material. The young 
men wreaked dire vengeance on this 
monster, tearing him to pieces and burning 
the pieces. 

On the 19th there was to be a lecture by 
Mr. Mozumdar, on the subject ‘‘ Will the 
Brahmo Somaj Last?” On Tuesday the 
General Conference of the Brahmo Somaj 
was to be held, a ladies’ devotional meet- 
ing, open-air gatherings, and a lecture by 
Mr. Sen being announced for the follow- 
ing days. We shall wait with interest for 
Mr. Mozumdar’s and Mr. Sen’s lectures and 
the report of the General Conference, 
which will show what the strength and 
purposes of the Somaj are. 





THERE appears to be considerable suspicion 
among the ministers and elders of the Free 
Church of Scotland that heresy is taught in the 
colleges of the Church. In two presbyteries— 
those of Glasgow and Edinburgh—motions 
have been made for an investigation. In the 
Glasgow Presbytery Mr. Campbell gave notice 
of a motion for an inquiry into views given by 
Prof. Candlish in a lecture delivered at the 
opening of the Free ChurchCollege. The mo- 
tion caused a good deal of indignation, and 
Mr. Campbell was severely censured by several 
speakers for his course, which was character- 
ized as unbrotherly and anscriptural. Mr. 
Campbell was not deterred, however, from 
calling up his motion at a subsequent meet- 
ing. He asked for a committee of inquiry. 
Prof. Candlish said a grave wrong had been 
done him by bringing a public charge before 
he had opportunity for a private explanation. 
He was, however, ready to submit to what the 
Presbytery deemed proper. Dr. Adam, after 
strongly condemning the conduct of Mr. 
Campbell, 6s at variance with scriptural and 
constitutional order, moved that the motion 
be not discussed, and that deep regret be ex- 
pressed at the great and injurious irregularity 
committed. Mr. Evan Gordon, a Highland 
minister located in Glasgow, asserted that Dr. 
Candlish’s views of the authority of Scripture 
had excited disapprobation on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and that inquiry might profit- 
ably be extended to other writings of the Pro- 
fessor. Professor Bruce and Principal Doug- 
las spoke fn defense of their colleague, and by 
a vote of 69 to8 the Presbytery declined to 
enter upon the consideration of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s motion, and that gentleman thereupon 
appealed to the Synod. In the Edinburgh 
Presbytery Dr. Moody Stuart moved, after due 
notice, the transmission of the following over- 
ture: 

‘* Whereas, the theological training of can- 
didates for the ministry of the Gospel is at all 
times a matter of the greatest importance, 
requiring the earnest attention and care ofthe 
Church ; and whereas, there are at the pres- 
ent time special reasons why the Free Church 
should exercise a vigilant and wise superin- 
tendence of the theological education of stu- 
dents for the ministry; it is humbly over- 
tured by the Presbytery of Edinburgh that 
the General Assembly take the whole matter 
into grave and deliberate consideration, and 
appoint a special commission, with full powers 
to inquire into the state of theological teach- 
ing within the colleges of the Church, and 
into the published writings of the professors, 
and to present their report to the next General 
Assembly, or have it prepared for such earlier 
arrangement as the approaching Assembly 
may see fit to sanction.’ 

Dr. Stuart being absent, because of illness, 
Mr. Thomson moved the overture, saying that 
an epidemic of heresy seemed to have attacked 
all the colleges. Dr. MeLauchlan, in second- 
ing the motion, said that he had heard 
that parents were hesitating about sending 
their sons to the halls in the present state 
of matters. Principal Rainy opposed the 
motion. He knew of no doctrines taught now 
that were not taught when he was a student. 
Dr. Thomas Smith, Dr. Begg, and others sup- 
ported the motion, and Sir Henry Moncreiff, 
Dr. Walter C. Smith, and Profs. Blaikie and 





MacGregor argued with Principal Rainy that 
the overture be not transmitted. Dr. Begg 
stated that they were not seeking to lay an 
arrest upon original investigation. He felt at 
liberty to investigate all questions ; but he did 
not feel at liberty to state from the pulpit 
everything that had occurred to him in private, 
or everything that he might have learned from 
books. So with professors. In Scotland the 
process of emptying the churches had already 
begun, for men would not have German rub 
bish for sound Gospel truth. In Scotland they 
would soon reach the stage they were in in 
Germany. Professor Blaikie said he should 
welcome inquiry, if it were done in a brotherly 
way. Hethought it rather hard on the pro- 
fessors, who had all along differed from 
Professor Smith, that they should be treated 
as if they had caught the epidemic also. As 
to the New College, looking to theological 
controversies going on at Present, his feeling 
had rather been one of thankfulness that there 
had been cemparatively so little deviation 
from those lines which they accepted as true 
and right, and such deviations had generally 
been rectified before the students came to 
enter upon the actual duties of the ministry. 
On division, the motion to send up the over- 
ture was lost by a vote of 26to 36. Atthe next 
meeting a motion to appoint a committee to 
examine an article by Dr. Davidson will be 
considered. 

...-There has been a public discyssiou in 
Montreal between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants on the doctrine of ‘‘ Purgatory,” ani 
the papers say that the debaters behaved with 
propriety and that good order prevailed in the 
audience. The discussion was in French. The 
audience was about equally divided between 
Catholics and Protestants. A Protestant minis- 
ter presided and said his followers would 
merely ask questions, since the onus of proof 
rested with the Catholics. He offered these 
queries: ‘‘ At the end of the world, when there 
will be no priests left to say mass, what will 
become of the souls in purgatory?”’ ‘‘ Where 
is it said in the Scripture that the atonement 
begun on Calvary is to finish in purgatory?” 
“How could they reconcile the doctrine of 
purgatory with the words of our Lord to the 
dying thief, ‘To day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise’?”’ In answer to the last question, a 
Roman Catholic said it was because the thief 
had perfect contrition. and the Protestant was 
asked, in return, how he could believe in a God 
of Love and think that a man would be sent 
into endless punishment for only a small sin. 
A place of temporary punishment was, there- 
fore, necessary. The Protestant replied that 
there was no suchthing asasmallsin. Although* 
there was a great difference between stealing 
a pin and committing murder, the man who 
would steal a pin for pleasure might also com- 
mit murder, if it were bis pleasure to do so. 


....In a recent debate in the Prussian Diet 
on the Catholic question the minister of public 
worship, Herr Von Puttkammer, who has been 
thought to favor a much milder policy than 
his predecessor, Dr. Falk, said the state, al- 
though it had been obliged to defend its rights, 
had never lost hope of seeing the end of hostil- 
ities. A compromise, however, could only be 
effected on the basis of existing legislation. 
There should be an end of dispute over princi- 
ples, and more attention be given to facts, 
Herr Windthorst, the Catholic leader, hoped 
the negotiations between Bismarck and the 
Vatican would be brought to a successful 
conclusion. Unless they were, the Church was 
prepared to take up the cudgels again. 


....Intelligence has been received at the 
Rooms of the American Board of the success 
of the appeal of the Rev. Edwin Adams to the 
Government of Austria for liberty of worship. 
He is permitted to have worship in his own 
house, in the presence of invited guests, 
after giving due notice and paying for the 
services of a policeman. Children between the 
ages of six and fourteen belonging to any of 
the religions recognized by the state are not 
permitted to attend. The cost in legal fees of 
every service is $1. 


....The annual meeting at Rochester of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
state was attended by 146 delegates, represent- 
ing 88 local associations. The increase in the 
latter during the year was 16. Much enthusi- 
asm was manifested at the meetings and a pro- 
posal to provide a fine building in Rochester, 
to cost $100,000, was responded to by two 
gifts of $10,000 each and many offers of smaller 
amounts. 


....The careful German correspondent of 
the London Guardian ‘‘regrets to hear that, 
both in Germany and Switzerland, the Old 
Catholic Church ifs rapidly falling into decay, 
and may not impossibly share ere long the fate 
which has already befallen the Armenian re- 
volt.”” 


...-Im the year 1861 the French Catholic 
clergy numbered 58,321. In 1876 they had de- 
creased to 55,269. 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH léth. 


THE FALSE AND THE TRUE.—Marrt. vit, 
15—29. 





Notes.—False prophets.—Referring first to 
false Jewish teachers of his own times, but 
applying also to such false teachers as after 
his death should appear in the Christian 
Church ; just as Paul says that he knows that 
after his departing grievous wolves shall enter 
in (Acts xx, 29).———“ Ravening.”’—Tearing 
their prey ; rapacious. “* Thorns,” * this- 
tles.",—These words were used ina loose way 
in Palestine, as with us,to designate any 
prickly shrubs and herbs. “ Hewn down 
and cast into the fire..—Fuelin Palestine was 
very scarce, and if by mistake a wild, fruitless 
olive tree had been cultivated, the owner 
would be very glad to use it as fuel. 
‘* The Kingdom of Heaven.’’—Not Heaven, but 
the Church, here and hereafter ; the dispensa- 
tion in which Christ rules. “ In that day.” 
—When Christ judges who shall come into his 
kingdom ; a figurative way of speaking, and 
not requiring us to believe in an actual day of 
judgment, after human forms, *« The floods 
came.’’—The ravines in Palestine were liable to 
very sudden floods.——‘ Astonished at his 
doctrine.""—At the manner of his teaching, 
rather than the substance of hie doctrine, in 
our sharper use of the word. “As one 
having authority.”—That is, on his own author- 
ity, and not on that of Moses, as was the case 
with the Scribes. Christ put his authority on 
a par with that of Moses. 

Instruction.—It is not the openly wicked 
that are dangerous; but the secretly wicked, 
who pretend to be good. Wolves in wolves’ 
clothing can be easily avoided ; but it is not 
80 easy to avoid them when disguised as sheep. 
It is a great compliment to goodness which 
sin pays when it imitates its clothing. It has 
been said that hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue. Goodness is the only 
thing beautiful, and when vice wants to look 
beautiful it has to look like virtue. 

God can tell the good from the bad by look- 
ing directly at their hearts. We cannot do 
this; but must look to see what are the fruits 
which each bears, by which to judge them. We 
may have to wait a good while. A person may 
keep up a display of goodness for a consider- 
able time; but he cannot keep it up always. 
When you see people unkind, cruel, harsh, 
selfish, grasping, then you may suspect that 
their professions of goodness are of no value. 

Being a churchmember, a Sunday-school 
scholar or teacher, a prominent speaker in re- 
ligious meetings, a minister does not make a 
man a Christian. It is to be feared that there 
are a great many “ professors "’ of religion who 
are nothing more than professors. A very 
good Christizn once remarked that he had no 
religion to boast of. That religion which 
boasts of itself and makes a big display may 
hear Jesus say, at last: ‘‘I never knew you.” 

No profession of religion will save the man 
who does not do, as well as hearand talk about 
Christ’s sayings. We sometimes say that sal- 
vation comes by faith. It does; because faith 
shows the temper of the heart toward God. 
But there is no salvation without works, with- 
out doing these sayings of Christ; for there is 
no faith of any value which does not lead to 
these works. If aman is always in the right 
temper of trust toward God, he will try to do 
what will please him. And if a man is always 
trying to do what will please him, it is evi- 
dence enough to God or man that his heart is 
right toward God. 

There is no man 80 foolish as he who knows 
God’s will and will not do it. Christ well calls 
him a “foolish man.”” He knows that he must 
serve God or perish; and he will not serve 
God. He knows his duty, and rejects it. He 
knows that one road goes toward life, and the 
other toward destruction, and he takes the 
latter road. That is the depth of folly. It is 
insanity. Sin is the greatest folly conceivable. 
What so foolish as to throw away the greatest 
conceivable good, and to embrace the greatest 
possible eternal evil, just for the sake of a little 
low, fleeting pleasure? 

Disobedience of God’s law will entail sure 
punishment. It is of no use to fight against 
God. You cannot deceive him, or outwit him, 
or conquer him. He says that “the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die’’; and it shall. 

Jesus taught as with authority, because he 
hadit. The Scribes did not have authority. 
They had to refer back constantly to what 
Moses said. They could only discuss whether 
this or that command or prohibition comes 
under Moses’s law. But Christ had more au- 
thority than ever Moses had. He could undo 
the legislation of Moses. He was the very 
Son of God from Heaven. 

Let us search the Bible, to find out what 
those “sayings” of Christ are. It is very im- 
portant that we know. 
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HOW MANY NEW METHODIS12 
BISHOPS ? 


Tue question how many bishops ought to be 
elected by the next Methodist General Confer- 
ence is receiving considerable attention. Some 
favor a large increase of bishops, and some, 
perhaps the great majority, would be satisfied 
with merely filling the vacancies in the Episco- 
pal Board. The Methodist Preachers’ Meeting 
of Cincinnati has been discussing the subject, 
and taking the views of Bishop Wiley, who 
spoke, on invitation. We quote from his ad- 
dress : 


‘“‘The question whether we should increase 
the number of our bishops, and how much, de- 
pends on three things—the government of our 
foreign work, what the Church wants her 
bishops to do, and their support. As some- 
what remote from the immediate question, and 
yet intimately connected with it, I takeup first 
the supervision of our foreign work. And this 
resolves itself into the question whether our 
foreign conferences and missions should have 
fore’ or home supervision. If we turn our 
thought to their foreign supervision, this pre- 
sents itself in two forms. The first is the in- 
dependent organization and autonomy of some 
of our foreign work. That is, to set apart and 
throw upon their own resources, and place 
under their own government, such parts of our 
work as might be deemed prepared for such 
separation. From my observation and experi- 
ence, I am firmly convinced that the policy of 
separation is not the true one; and that, if it 
were, no part of our foreign work is now ready 
forit. Another policy than that of separation 
for our foreign work is suggested under the 

lan of supervision by resident missionary 

shops. Our foreign missions, up to the 
organization of foreign conferences, have 
always been underthe most capable superin- 
tendents we could find; and these superin- 
tendents have been clothed with power almost 
equal to the episcopacy, except ordination. 
Since the formation of conferences, bishops 
have visitedthem. A foreign missionary bishop 
over such a field as India, or as Europe, or as 
China and Japan could give but little more 
individual supervision than is given in the 
present plan. In none of these countries, is 
there a native prepared for the office and work 
of amissionary bishop. Our foreign missions, 
forall local purposes, have now excellent su- 
pervision in the superintendent of the mission 
and in the presiding elders. The Church at 
home needs the inspiration of direct facts and 
words from the foreign field. She di burses 
hundreds of thousands of dollars inthe: fields 
annually. She has aright to know, not from 
the missionaries only, nor from a missionary 
bishop living at the end of the earth, what this 
money is accomplishing; but from the actual 
inspection .of one of her own disinterested 
agents. Iam satisfied that these foreign vi it- 
ations abundantly pay. They are not nearly 
so expensive as is generally supposed. A visit- 
ation to our work in Europe costs but little 
more than a visitation to our work beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. I would only suggest that 
the plan beso modified as to make the visits 
of longer daration and of less frequency. In 
determining the number of bishops we need, 
it is my judgment, then, that the Church 
should take intoconsideration the proper visit- 
ation of our foreign work. 

*¢ When we now return to the home work, 

it me to say, first of all, Ihave been much 
pleased with the papers and speeches of this 
meeting. I personally believe, too, that the 
drift is in the right direction. I think the 
providential tendency is toward an increase in 
our episcopacy; and this brings me to the 
second and third essentials which I have re- 
ferred to. What is the work which the Church 
desires to accomplish through her episcopacy? 
In other words, what does the Church want 
her bishops to do? Our episcopacyisa general 
superintendency; and yet there is a constant 
tendency to bring it into comparison with a 
diocesan episcopacy, and on the part of 
preachers and people to expect from it mueh 
the same kind of work as is rendered by a 
diocesan episcopacy. That 10 or 25 or 50 
bish could render, in our Church of more 
than 1,600,000 members and 12,000 preachers, 
the same kind of service as is rendered by 64 
bishops in a sister Church of 350,000 members 
and about 3,000 hers is, of course, simply 
impossible. And yet our Chureh needs as 
much and, for many reasons, more supervis- 
ion than that Church. If the Church desires 
about such service from her bishops as they 
are now rendering, the number need not be 
greatly increased; but permit me to assure you 
that, with about the same number as the 
Church has had in the past two quadrenniums, 
the episcopacy can render no more service 
than itis now doing. Our conferences at the 
close of the next General Conference will ex- 
ceed 100, and the annual travel of a bishop is 
an average of 14,000 miles. It is clearly im- 
possible for our bishops to do any more work 
than they are doing. This brings us to the 
question: the Church need or want 
more of that kind of work, or does it wish us 
t6 do other kinds of service? No doubt creat 
good would be accomplished by having one 
bishop for every state; but I claim that a 
greater amount is accomplished by 20 presid- 
ing elders in a state than covld be by one 
hishop. I am not at all frightened at the 
number of 25 bishops. I. of course, in this 
aveak for myself alone. Tam inclined tothink 
that the wise tendency fs in that direction. 
“(And this touches the third essential—the 
support of our episcopacy. Iam renfly for as 
many bishops as the Church is able and willing 
to suprort. 1 believe the Church, and not the 
Book Concern. should support them: and that, 





therefore, we should not go be the ability 
and will of the Church fr pect. But the 
Church is doing well. most carried 


the cost of the enireopacy during the past 
anadrennium. A little more attention and a 
little more education would bring the Church 
uy to the full measure of this duty. I am in- 
clined to believe, too, with others, that, even if 
the number were , and a more visible 
and measurable service were rendered before 
the people, they would bear the additional 


burden and expense; but we cannot at 
once to a | number. True eek. Bs 
along the line of increase; but we must increase 
 ameeger b The Church needs enlarged and 
more te episcopal supervision. I think 
our true policy is to move in that line of in- 
crease as rapidly as the Church will support it 
and pay for it. The right thing for the Church 
to do now is to study carefully how many bis- 
hops she needs to do the work which she pro- 

sto aesign to them, and then proc to 
elect them and support them. It fe ible 
that there has been an overcarefulness in elect- 
ing a sufficient number of bishops. 

‘It would not, perhaps, be proper for me to 
indicate how many bishops we ought to have, 
as I am only an officer, whose duty it is to ex- 
ecute the will of the Church. I siraply say that 
it is a question that ought to have and, doubt- 
less, will have the most careful study of the 
General Conference. Where most of all we need 
increased episcopal strength is in our newer 
work, in the vast field that is opened to us in 
the South and in the great Western and North- 
western Territories and beyond the Rocky 
Mourtains.” 


Hews of the Week. 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, Feb. 28th, 1880. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir :—Enclosed I hand you the names 
of those contributors to the Fund of the Col- 
ored Refugees of Kansas to date, which 
please publish and oblige. 

Truly yours, BenJ. B. SHERMAN, 
Treasurer of the Coloved Refugee Fund. 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 



























Sheldon & Wadgworth.............. ..$100 00 

. B. ClaMiM.....ccccoee . 250 00 

I. Seney....-..... . 25000 

Anthony Lane 25 00 

ces - 2500 

I. W. Stitt..... 10 00 

South, Jr...... 20 00 

Foughizeepete. . 2000 

ieiseotes 25 00 

C. B. F...... 50 00 

A. L....-.-- 5 00 

R. B. Anderson 5 00 

y. 5 00 

Hull Clark.......... 80 00 

Blake, Jr.... 50 00 

Jackson 8. Schultz. 100 00 

J. L. Roberts....... 20 00 

Gin. . nccanranecannseceenpaneucets cee 20 00 

i. E. Van Bensahton, Hillsdale, N. 100 

Lady We DABENIR, 0 0.0.00062 00000 S¥vcese 2 00 

Philo Remington, Ilion, N. ¥Y 10 00 

B. B. Sherman........ 100 00 

Da Binaksane 100 00 

Watrous & Wilson 100 00 

Hall ST ncitnbisepecmpeseqeceonsersesscente 100 00 

Le A B. CAMMOD........cccccccsececersseccees 100 00 

Adam Pearson... 10 00 

+ Bicveecersee 200 

M. M. Creach.... 5 00 

8. Halsted.. 20 00 

Neleon Noble..........cececcersceeeees eeeeersees 10 00 
Mrs. Green......... 
Hon. E. D. Morgan 
John A. King...... 

EE ey ee ainancccveencesscezesns PERERA 

(Collected by Miss Collins, 250 00 

aD 100 00 

- .2 00 

100 00 

50 00 

25 00 

25 00 

10 00 

200 

7150 

10 

5 00 

25 00 

25 00 

$2,227 00 





...-The New York Republican Convention 
to elect delegates to Chicago met on the 25th 
inst., at Utica. The forces were successfully 
marshaled in favor of Grant, a test vote giving 
him a majority of 217 to 180. 


.---Dean Stanley refuses to change his 
course as tothe monument in Westminster 
Abbey to the Prince Imperial. 


.... The National Democratic Convention is 
to be held in Cincinnati, on the 22nd of June. 


...-The Vermont Republicans are for Ed- 
munds, but do not instruct their delegation. 


.... Vera Sassulitch has been arrested in St 
Petersburg. 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S COUGH 
BALSAM is a vegetable expectorant, prepared 
with great care tomeet the urgent and grow- 
ing demand for a safe and reliable antidote for 
diseases of the throat and lungs. Disorders of 
the pulmonary organs are so prevalent and so 
fata] in our ever-changing climate that a reli- 
able antidote has been long and anxiously 
sought for. 


TAY LOR’S 


Perfect Emulsion of Pure Norwegian 


COD-LIVER OIL, 
Pancreatine and of Lime, 


AN INVALUABLE REMEDY 
fer Coughs, Colds, Cos ption, and Gener- 


7 
PUEASAD brtke WRAR EST STOMACH. 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 
MALLORY H. TAYLOR, 

3 DISPENSING CHEMIST, 
BROADWAY, cor. 424 Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 
$72 ty Outitiree. A Trav & Co., Augusta, Me. 


ROGERS > 
CITRATE OF MAGNES 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


at home easily made. Cost- 
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Fatal Humors Expelled, 
Health Restored, and 
Life Prolonged. 


but the evidence 





e jary organs, hem- 
orrhoids, f and other constitutional affections, 
but the evid of a vitiated state o: e a 
weakness, a debility of the vitalizing fluids, greater 
than can be thrown off unless assisted by medicine 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose? 


PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Eradicate the Virus of Disease by Constitu- 
tional and Lecal Treatment. 


Curicura REsoLvent is the greatest blood | ty od 
liver stimulant, and renovator in medicine. 6 ele- 
ments =< f. .— + wpeve LET freely and 

rly purges from the sy 
bilitating humor, improves the appetite, perfects al. 
jon, stimulates the liver and signers. opens the 
wels, and makes over the vitiated into a pure, 
vitalizing, and restorative fluid. 


CUTICURA .RESOLVENT. 


Cuticura and Caticura Soaps. 


The CurTicurna REesotvert is assisted in curing all 
humors that appear m the surface by CuTi 
Medicinal Jelly, which arrests all external symptoms 
of disease, eats away eed skin and flesh, allays in- 
flammation, itching, and irritation, heals ulcers, sores, 
and wounds, and uces and beautifies the hair, 
by allaying heat and frritation. It contains no grease, 
never becomes rancid, and is a natural Hair ‘ 
Coricura MepicinaL Toret Soap, prepared from Co- 

. jeans a surfaces, healing, 
ening, refreshing and beautifying the skin, is Ti 
Jet, bath, and nursery luxury. 








CURA ’ 
mediciual soap prepared expressly for shaving and 
is extravagantly praised by Geutlemen. 


WONDERFUL CURES 


performed by the Cuticura Remedies. 


What cures of Blood and Skin Diseases end Scalp 
Affections, with Loss of Hair, can compare with those 


lor, Boston, State 
sochnsetie; Alderman ‘Tucker, Boston; 8. A. Steele, 
., Chicago: F. H. Drake, Esq., Detroit; and m 
others, details of which Saay be found ta future edi 
tions of this paper. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


for ali Bleod Humors 
Werxs & Porren, Chemists and 
Brugeists, 900 Washington Street, Boston; 21 Front 
. Toronto, Ont.; and 8 Snow Hill, London; and 
all Curicura: 








are for sale ists. Price of 

small ‘es, containing two 

and one! times the quantity of small, { 1. RUSOLY- 

ENT, $1 per bottle. AP, 

25 cents per YING S0aP, 

jeden vf 3 im bars, for Barbers and large 
LLINS’ VOLTA ERS 





can be cured by the continued use of Osmun’s Cod 
Liver Ot] and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime,s 


cure for Consumption, Coughs, 
ehitis, and all Scrofulous 


Bron- 
As druggist 
for Ogpen’e and take no other. If he has 
it, 1 one bottle anywhere on receipt ot bn 
express paid. 
* CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANWVTED 
ot “Soushorn Paleetinn 2nd sores ee, 
uy is Syria ‘and Palestine {40 Tilustrations and 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 40,000 sola:! 

LIFE AND 
TRAVELSof 
Riemer k wyatt 

A $22 
want 5] '° ‘e need 
3000 MORE AGENTS AT ONCE!! 
BE We send proof 


yi oS prleatienr. of Gran ‘cod 








Pa, of 96 La Salle Street, Chicago, Dl, 





> AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
IcCTORIAL 


HISTORY ©” = WORLD. 


most complete 

















INFORMATION 

beh etme aceon Tenmeraa 
NEEDED 8 srn.cy tens BY ication 
Ping Fapes, one Sa nen baeirons, Beare 
Address p (©, McOLED & riuedeipola, Pa. 

GENTS! READ THI8 
month aul explasen or eer eek mani = 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inven’ 6 

at we say. Sample Free. Address 

SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


MPLOYMENT .amalQCAl, OF Bet } 
f Ae Ne ay paid aN 
308 tiee Street, bis a Ve 





& CO., rge inci 
AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 








CHEAPEST BIBLES Eizxmest sere, 
Foasyns & MoMan, GASH eeMiUAS 
WANTED.—fegninstatereolignorncr 


author, W. M. Thayer. The editions sell faster than 
we can supply them. James H. Earve, Boston, Mass. 


$777 4 YEAR ong = ses fey Sees Outfit free. 
TRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


0 to the Ciden, & SSeS —t» Best Equipped 
It is to-day, and will long remain, the 

LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 

WEST AND NORTHWEST. 

















Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 

and forms the following Trunk Lines: 











“Cc ‘o, Council Bh and California Line.” 
* Chicago, Sioux Ly ¥ Line.” 
“Chi < . and La Crosse Line.” 























« Chica G es Shera . 
be , Green od 
t ts the only rosd running the 
Cane stings wey beware and St. 
reen Bay, port, Crosse, 
ue, MoG: , Milwaukee, 
It is the y road in the West the cele- 
we Pullman Hotel Cars between and 
Tickets over this ‘te are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
igus 8 and 
member, you ask for your Tickets Chicago 


and Nortawessere Bala 4 at ae nome other. 
WAH YIN HNGHAT R, Gent Mona, Chlcaoo. 


N EW YORSuMh Babok kOUrE Sv LINE. 


for TRENTON AND P 
Ferry station in env! Jewall’s wharf, foot of 
Lea’ York from O. R. B. of N. J., foot 
party rest, for aladcl era, 
ode Hs°a.cr Pb, dao", 60,438, s Fae "a Ban 
day at 8:45 a. M.; 5:30, 12 Pp. mu. 

‘or and Berks Streets, at 6:30, 
9:00, 11:15 a. M.; 1:80, 8:80, 4:00, 6:80, 7:15 P. u. On Sun- 
ote anton, | paren 680, 7:45, 
90, 115 a. M5 1-90, 3:90. 1 30 B80, Tbe ad rm OB 
will leave Philadelphia for New 
From Station Phila. & Reading 
40, 7:15, 12 P.M On Sunday at 


P. 
From Third and Berks Streets at 4:20, 7:45, 
11 A.M; 125, 8:10, 56:26, 6:30, 11:0 P. um. Ge canton at 


450 P. &. 
*epen ot Ww a and Tucker Streets at 1:20 
( Mondays, 5:30, 640, S90 ols re 1; 12:56, 2:20, 


4:15, 680, 8:10 P.M. Om Sunday, 120, 0:15 a. u.; 6:18 





g 


Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
RASS from hotel or FestGenee pe dests- 
nation. A’ can be made at 944 way, 
736 Sixth Avenue, New York, and No. 4 Court 





Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


Ethiopia..March 6th, 1 P. u. | Devonia. M’ch noon 
rcassia..M’ch 18th,7 a.m. | Bolivia..M’ch 27th, 6 4. m 
oe 500 to 680. Gokews of seduced rates 
Second Cabin, §40. Steerage, $28. 4 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIREOT. .- 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street.” 


Gaitfort hy ea liam! Avetralia, Woh. om, iru 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 
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€@” All communications for the E4 torial, Literary, 
News, an4 Misceliancous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

ce All ul for the © cial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue inDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&®™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publication, but asa 
cuaranty of good faith. 

3” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views 0: opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

(3 Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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THE UTICA CONVENTION. 





Tue Republicans of this state last week 
held their state convention at Utica; and, 
as was anticipated, a majority of them 
were in favor of renominating General 
Grant for the Presidency. The vote which 
tested the sense of the Convention upon this 
point was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Forster, which, being amended, was to the 
effect that New York Republicans would 
give their earnest support to the nominee 
of the Chicago Convention, whoever he 
may be. This motion was rejected by a 
vote of 180 yeas against 217 nays, showing 
a majority of 87 against it. The Conven- 
tion then adopted the following resolution: 


“* Resolved. That the Republicans of New 
York believe the re-election of Ulysses 8. 
Grant as Presidential candidate of urgent 
importance, and the delegates this day 
assembled are called upon and instructed 
to use their most earnest and united efforts 
to secure his nomination.” 


The obvious design of this awkwardly 
worded resolution is to express an opinion 
which, as wns assuined, would practically 
goverr® the delegates to the Chicago Con- 
vention. These delegates are not formally 
instructed ‘‘to use their most earnest and 
united efforts to secure” the nomination of 
General Grant. ‘‘The delegates this day 
assembled are,” according to the wording 
of the resolution, the ones who are “ called 
upon and instructed” in the manner speci- 
fied. That is to say, the Convention “ in- 
structed” the delegates to the Utica Conven- 
tion, after having expressed the opinion 
that the nomination of General Grant is a 
matter ‘‘of urgentimvortance.” It did not 
directly say anything to the delegates ap- 





pointed to represent New York Republic- 
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ans in the Chicago Convention. We account 
for this indirection and ambiguity of the 
resolution on the theory that the majority 
wished to avoid the appearance of giving 
positive instruction to the Chicago delegates 
and at the same time secure its practical 
end. It is probable that these delegates, who 
seem to have been fairly selected from the 
different congressional districts of the 
state, will, in the outset, at least, act 
according to the intent of the resolution 
and give a solid vote for General Grant. 
Many of the districts are Blaine districts, 
and if the delegates from such districts vote 
for General Grant they will misrepresent 
the preference of their constituencies. We 
see no good reason why the votes from 
this state or any other should, in the 
Chicago Convention, be solid for any one 
candidate, when such solidity is not true 
to the actual preferences of the people. 
We object to a solidity that misrepresents 
these preferences, and for this reason we 
protested against the action of the Harris- 
burg Convention in Pennsylvania. 

The Chicago Convention ought not to 
be in any sense a packed convention, to 
execute the plans of those who make a 
mere trade of politics and many of whom 
live upon the spoils. It ought to be rep- 
resentative in the true and proper sense 
of this term; and, after the delegates 
fairly chosen by the people shall have 
compared views and ascertained who, on 
the whole, best represents the prevalent 
preference of the Republican party, and 
for this reason is most likely to be elected, 
then that preference should be registered 
in a formal nomination, whether it falls on 
General Grant, or Senator Blaine, or Secre- 
tary Sherman, or any other man. If a 
Republican President is to be elected, he 
must be elected by Republican votes. 
Nominating conventions cannot elect him. 
The politicians cannot elect him. Senator 
Conkling counts just one at the ballot-box, 
and no more. The election is the work of 
the people, acting as individuals; and the 
Republican candidate who will get the 
most votes and! be elected, if any Repub- 
lican can be elected, is the one whom the 
greatest number of Republicans prefer. 
That is just the man to nominate; and if 
the Chicago Convention succeed in finding 
him, it will inaugurate the campaign under 
the fairest auspices for success. 

We are frank in saying that General 
Grant is not our first choice. We believe 
that the Republican party can do better 
than to nominate him for a third term. 
And yet, if the Chicago Convention, with 
all the light that may be shed upon the 
question between the present and the time 
of meeting, shall make him the standard- 
bearer of the party in the next presidential 
contest, then, in our judgment, the duty of 
Republicans will be perfectly clear. We 
should take the same view were Senator 
Blaine or Secretary Sherman the nominee 
of the Convention. The party must suc- 
ceed with the candidate nominated or be 
defeated. Republicans, as compared with 
Democrats, are not numerically strong 
enough to divide, or to lose any consider- 
able vote, without defeat. The interests at 
stake are of so grave a character that per- 
sonal preferences and private judgments 
and feelings may well be held in abeyance. 
Whoever is nominated will represent and 
be identified with the great principles of 
the Republican party, and these are more 
important than men, especially when we 
contrast them with the history and policy 
of the Democracy for the last twenty years. 
He must be a very objectionable candidate 
who would alienate our support from the 
Republican party. 

Our advice to Republicans throughout 
the whole country isto fight their battles 
with each other in a good temper, and, 


when the question as to their standard-. 


bearer is settled, then to wheel into line 
and face the common foe with the utmost 
energy of alawful contest. Thisis the way 


to win a victory and this wil win the vic- | 


tory. Any other course means defeat, and 
the success of the Democracy. It is good 
strategy in politics, as well asin war, not 
to do what your enemy wants you to do. 





WHY A FRESH CONFESSION IS 
WANTED. , 





Tue late movement for a fresh Confession 
of Faith by the Congregational churches 
did not have its origin, says Dr Samuel 
Wolcott, in The Advance, in any denomina- 
tional spirit, in any desire to formulate the 
points which separate Congregationalists 
from others, but in a desire to attest faith 
in the ‘‘ great truths which we hold in com- 
mon with others,” “ coupled with a desire 
to vindicate our faith against the misrepre- 
sentations and assaults of modern infidelity 
by a clear statement of it.” 

This seems to be, in part, a fair state 
ment of the feeling which has prompted 
the proposition. So far as we have seen, 
there has not been manifested any desire to 
formulate anything more than the common 
Evangelical faith as the propounders under- 
stood that faith to be. They do not 
ask—and this is a great gain of 
the present generation, for which we 
are profoundly thankful—that the new 
Confession of Faith shall be Cal- 
vinistic, as opposed to Arminian, or shall 
be so worded as to exclude from subscrip- 
tion to it a Presbyterian, a Baptist, a 
Methodist, and, we presume, not an Episco- 
palian. We judge that the object is not to 
differentiate Congregationalists by formul- 
ating any doctrine, or any form of govern- 
ment even, which they may be supposed 
to hold otherwise than is held in any other 
Evangelical body. This gain has been 
made in the public sentiment of Congre- 
gationalists, and this much is now yielded 
by the conservatives even of the denomina- 
tion. It was finally settled at the Oberlin 
Council, where Arminianism was put on 
an equal footing of legitimacy with Calvin- 
ism within the body. All that the advo- 
cates of a new confession now ask, we 
understand, is an authoritative statement 
of what isthe common Evangelical faith 
which all Evangelical people hold or should 
hold. 

But that the origin of their demand 
rests to any extent upon ‘‘a desire to vin- 
dicate our faith against the misrepresenta- 
tions and assaults of modern infidelity” we 
have not noticed. Wehave not observed 
that infidels have made any special assault 
on Congregationalists, as not holdin, *he 
common Evangelical faith. The assaults 
of modern infidelity are made chiefly on 
the doctrine of the existence and providence 
of God, which is held alike by Evangelical 
and non-Evangelical Christians. We are 
aware that here and there some modern 
Thomas Paine will misrepresent the Bible 
and the faith of its believers; but we are 
sure that such men are not the ones that 
Congregationalists are troubled by. They 
are concerned to meet the assaults of 
atheistic and materialistic infidelity, rather 
than of that infidelity which misrepresents 
and fights the Evangelical doctrines of the 
person and atonement of Christ. Infidelity 
does not misrepresent those in any such 
way as to compel a new enunciation of 
them. 

The demand for the formulation of this 
proposed new creed comes from the desire 
to fix the definition of the word ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical.” The word has a general sense that is 
understood, but which is as ill-defined as 
the edges of a‘cloud. So far as we have 
noticed, the purpose of the agitators for 
the new creed has been to exclude from 
fellowship certain persons who regard them- 
selves as Evangelical, but whose belief in 
the nature of the Atonement and in the 
condition of souls in the next world is not 
regarded as satisfactory. These agitators 
for a new creed are very sensitive, because 
some Presbyterians, perhaps, taunt them 
with the charge of a prevalence of heresy 
among Congregationalists, and they are 
anxious to repel the charge. It is not to 
make Congregationalism seem more rea- 
sonable to skeptics, but to make it seem 
more orthodoxy to Presbyterians, that they 
desire to have a creed formulated which 
shall authoritatively represent the belief of 
their churches. If the creed should not be 
very clear in asserting the expiatory char- 
acter of the atonement and the endless 
misery of all those who die impenitent, they 
would have none of it. 

Our own belief is heartily that of Dr. 
Bacon, that it would be of no advantage to 
have the National Council adopt such a 
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creed. Wecan well enough trust the living, 


investigating, and progressing faith of the 
churches. They believe in God, they be- 
lieve in Christ and his revelation, and they 
can be trusted. If they cannot, no creed 
will bind them. 


ea 
INVESTIGATIONS WANTED. 


Tuart the rich men of America are public- 
spirited enough and more willing than 
those of any other country to expend theit 
wealth for objects of public interest is 4 
fact proved by innumerable acts of munifi- 
cence. Mr. Lenox, who has just died, gave 
‘to the public more than two millions of 
dollars during his life-time, for the most 
part very wisely invested. But the amount 
of money very injudiciously expended sug- 
gests the need of much instruction as to the 
objects for which large expenditures are 
needed. Omitting the patent needs—such 
as for objects ditectly etiucational and relig- 
ious—we would suggest one or two lines of 
original investigation which only men of 
wealth can undertake, and in which they 
can do very great service to the world and 
make collections with which it would be an 
honor to have their names linked through 
all succeeding time. 

The great puzzles of the world have to do 
with the origins of history. We need to 
know what was the history of man before 
it was written in books. Wonderful dis: 
coveries have already been made, and the 
trophies of exploration in Egypt and As- 
syria form the most valued treasures of the 
British Museum and the Louvre. These 
discoveries have thrown immense light on 
the Bible history; but much more remains 
tg be done than has been accomplished. 
What we have found is chiefly the later rec- 
ords of these most ancient nations. We 
want their beginnings. We want to know 
about the very earliest history of Egypt and 
of Babylon, and we know just about where 
to look for thisinformation. The little mod- 
ern town of Girgeh, five miles below Abydos, 
on the left bank of the Nile, is built on a 
foundation of ancient mounds, which 
cover, says M. Mariette, the first capital of 
Egypt. This site will, he believes, yield a 
harvest of inscriptions relating to the First 
and Second Dynasties. The man or the 
government that will search for them is 
almost certain to throw great light on the 
history of the human race. Perhaps even 
more important is it that some one or more 
of our men of intelligence, enterprise, and 
wealth should undertake explorations in 
southern Mesopotamia. The later history 
of the Assyrian Empire, so interesting in its 
relation to the biblical history of the Jews, 
has been wonderfully elucidated by exca- 
vations by Layard, Botta, Smith, and 
others in northern Mesopotamia; but we 
now need much fuller researches in 
Babylon, Erech, Ur of the Chaldees, and 
yet further south in the mounds which are 
found even down tothe edge of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and which are sure to produce 
very important relics of a period of from 
one to three thousand years before Christ. 
Then the old site of Carchemish,the capital 
of the great Hittite empire, which perished 
just as the Assyrian empire rose to its 
hight, will well repay labor, and will throw 
much light on the history of nations, of 
alphabetical writing and of the art which 
came into Greece in large part, we now 
begin to suspect, through Hittite channels. 
Even as we write we receive Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s urgent request that competent 
investigators may search the old Elymais, 
for the beginnings of the Median king. 
dom, which was of extreme antiquity, and 
also that the remarkable ruins of Thib, sup- 
posed by Sir Henry to be the old Eridhu, 
the city of Seth, should be examined by- 
archzologists. 

These are but specimen suggestions. 
America has been somewhat backward in 
these investigations, which add so much to 
our knowledge of human history, and 
especially of the origin of nations. We 
recall very little done by Americans, except 
the admirable work of Gen. di Cesnola, in 
Cyprus. | many others would 
judiciously” his example, and leave 
behind them an enduring monument of 
their munificence. We hear it stated that 
one of our wealthy citizens proposes such 
a labor in the antiquities of Central Amer- 
fea, the fruits of which we Progen! 
will be gathered here, and 
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European capital. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, in its new location, admitting of in- 
definite expansion, offers an admirable 
center for such collections, which shall be 
to the honor of American enterprise and 
give abundant scope for the investigations 
of American scholars. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Ws do not imagine that Mt. Joseph Cook, 
diy thote thdn oursélves; conceives that poll- 
tics can be purified by mechanical itiventions. 
His approval of a specially ingenious anti- 
fraud ballot-box,in the ‘‘ Prelude”’ reported 
this week, means simply that, while rascals 
have applied great ingenuity to the perpetra- 
tion of fraud, our states, governed by honest 
men, should apply equal ingenuity to baffle 
fraud. In recommendation of this proposed 
ballot-box, Mr. Garrison wrote some time ago 
4 letter to the Hon. Thomas Russell, of Bos- 
ton, to which Mr. Cook made reference and 
from which we quote some poftions: 


' “T need not say to you that among the perils 
which threaten the overthrow of our free in- 
stitutions is the increasing tendency to fraudu- 
lent voting and the making of false returns, 
whereby the actual expression of the popular 
will is set at naught and corruption and 
usurpation are enabled to seize the reins of 
government. How to remedy this is a ques- 
tion of the first magnitude. Clearly, if elec- 
tions are to be conducted as they have been, 
without any reliable safegtiards, the result 
will be from bad to worse, involving the most 
sacred rights and the dearest interests of the 
people. This is a matter that overleaps all 
party divisions and directly concerns the safety 
of the country, and to be hostile or indifferent 
to its grave consideration is to become acces- 
sory to crime. . . If this ballot-box is 
what its ingenious inventor claims for it, it is 
of priceless value, and ofthe many acute per- 
sons who bave given it a close inspection no 
one has yet been able to point out wherein it 
is defective, as against the devices of political 
tricksters; and its speedy adoption by every 
state is something to be hoped for and strenu- 
ously urged. Massachusetts has now the 
opportunity to set the patriotic example, as 
the legislature is in session and, as I trust, it 
is not too late to have the judiciary committee, 
after seeing the feasibility of the plan demon- 
strated, make a favorable report to that 
body. . . . Truly, ‘the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance,’ and if its glorious cause can 
be protected and advanced by ingenious mech- 
anism and the inventive faculty, let us rejoice 
and place the inventor high on the list of ben- 
efactors.”” 





Tue Kearneyites and ‘‘sand-lot’’ orators in 
San Francisco have recently been visiting the 
employers of Chinamen, especially incorporated 
companies, and virtually given them notice 
that they must fall into line and dismiss their 
Chinese employés, or they would hear from 
these gentlemen in another way, at no distant 
day. The plan is to starve out the Chinese, by 
compelling employers to dismiss them. 
Violence is threatened unless the demand is 
complied with. Unfortunately, the mayor of 
the city, Mr. Kalloch, is himself a full-blown 
‘*hoodlum,” and, of course, in sympathy with 
these desperadoes ; and, still more unfortunate- 
ly, the new constitution of California is, in re- 
spect to the rights of Chinamen, a “ hoodlum’) 
constitution, which means that it is a burning 
disgrace to the state. The business classes in 
San Francisco are beginning to realize that 
Kearneyism is utterly bad. While the rights 
of labor in the persons of Chinamen are sought 
to be oppressed, on the one hand, those of 
capital are equally sought to be oppressed, on 
the other, and both forms of oppression are 
sanctioned in their fundamental law. Capital 
is leaving San Francisco, for its own protec- 
tion, and seeking safer quarters, and will con- 
tinue to do so under the present legal agrarian- 
ism of that state. As to the rights of China- 
inen, the Federal Government ought to have 
something to say. It is bound by a solemn 
treaty to defend these rights; and if the state 
government of California will not do it, as a 
matter of police duty, then the General Gov- 
ernment should do it, in fulfillment of treaty 
stipulations. California is a part of the United 
States, and the Burlingame Treaty with China 
is a part of the “supreme law” of that state ; 
and it is the duty of the General Government 
to see to it that this law is respected in Cali- 
fornia, anything in the constitution of the 
state to the contrary notwithstanding. 


THE venerable Thurlow Weed, who in his 
day was regarded as the shrewdest among 
politicians, and who has not by reason of 
years lost all his sagacity, last week, in a 
short letter published in The Tribune, of this 
city, gave his opinion upon the expediency of 
renominating President Grant. The fact, as 
ha justly remarks, is not te be ignored thet 
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“ there are, th the judgment of a large class 
of Republicans, objectioris to third-term nom- 
inations.’’ The precedents on this subject 
furnished by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and Jackson have weight with the 
people and are likely to influence their action 
at the ballot-box. If General Grant should be 
nominated, the Democrats will make the land 
ring with these precedents, and seek to im- 
press the people with the idea that there are 
real dangers to our institutions in a third term 
forthe same man. They will at once put Re- 
publicaus of the defense, and that, too, with 
decided advantages in their owa favor. Mr. 
Weed thinks the nomination of General Grant 
inexpedient, unless there is a spontaneous pop- 
ular movement throughout the country in his 
favor, such as would be quite certain to insure 
his election. We are of the same opinion. 
Should he be nominated, and then be defeat- 
ed, of which there would be serious peril, 
except upon the condition we have named, 
which condition does not now exist, the result 
would be a disaster to the Republican party 
and at least a misfortune to the prestige of 
his own name. 


In The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., 
Dr. Toy is publishing a series of articles, 
in which he advocates a theory of inspiration 
less strict than that which has generally pre- 
vailed among Southern Baptists. But we 
notice that even the publication of these 
articles is objected to by some. The Central 
Baptist, of St. Louis, commenting on the 
language of The Religious Herald that this is 
an “‘ eager search for the truth,” declares that 
this is no proper excuee for publishing the 
articles. ‘“‘Itisaninjury,” it says, ‘‘to any 
one to read that which tends to shake his 
faith in the infallibility of God’s Word.” This 
is an old fight between those who,on the one 
side, welcome investigation, and those, on the 
other, who are afraid it will overturn their 
cherished notions. The Religious Herald de- 
serves great credit for not being afraid that 
revelation will tumble over if somebody should 
prove that some book in the Bible was written 
by somebody else than is generally supposed. 





WE have had an explanation from a member 
of the committee on the Methodist Ecumen- 
ical Conference of the reason why several of 
the colored churches had not received an invi- 
tation to participate in the Conference. Their 
General Conferences had not met since the 
committee was constituted. Invitations would 
be sent in time for presentation to these repre- 
sentative bodies at their sessions next May. 
The explanation relieved the case greatly ; but 
it did not satisfactorily account for the dis- 
courtesy shown the colored Churches in ap- 
pointing a conference of committees before 
an invitation had been sent to their senior 
bishops. However, they will probably be rep- 
resented in the meeting at Cincinnati, and that 
is the chief point. But what about the Free 
Methodist Church? The General Confer- 
ence of that body met in 1878, long after 
the committee had been appointed; but no 
communication was made to it or the general 
superintendent, nor to any of the church au- 
thorities since, as we have been credibly in- 
formed. Is it intended to leave this branch of 
Methodism, which has some 12,000 members, 
out of the great Conference, or has it been 
inadvertently overlooked? If it is intended 
that the Free Methodists shall not participate 
in the Conference, it would be interesting to 
know what are the grounds of exclusion. It 
will not be pretended that they have departed 
from Methodist doctrines or usages and their 
polity cannot be objectionable. It would 
seem incredible that their existence has been 
forgotten. It has not been very many years 
since they left the Methodist Episcopal Church 
—some voluntarily, some involuntarily—in the 
midst of a profound agitation, and they are 
not so few or insignificant as to escape public 
notice. If any one doubts our former asser- 
tion that the committee has managed this 
business badly, we point to this additional 
proof ofit. 

..-. We like heartily the purpose proposed 
by The Oriental Church Magazine for its second 
volume, which is ‘‘ to give to American readers 
a fair knowledge of the doctrines and rites of 
the Greek Church, and to promote the reunion 
of the divided churches of Christendom.”’ The 
editor, the Rev. Nicholas Bjerring, Russian 
chaplain in New York, who is doing his work 
with admirable judgment, has reduced the 
price of the quarterly to two dollars. There 
is a growing kindness of feeling on the part of 
Protestants toward the Greek Church of 
Russia, which encourages the free distribution 
of the Bible and which is certainly full of 
teligious life. The last number of The Mission- 
ary Herald contains a remarkable account of 
the fraternizing of Protestant and Greek mis- 
sionaries in Japan, in which all the coyness 
leseems to have been been on the Protestant 
side and all the advances on the side of the 
Russian Greeks. 





+eeeA Bostom correspondent of the New 





York Times pfaises no mere highly, perbaps, 
than it deserves the collection of the Boston 
Art Museum; but he did not need to depreci- 
ate the collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of this city. The plan of the two is different. 
The Boston collection is compact and planned 
for educational purposes. The New York 
collection is on the plan of the British Muse- 
um, which is larger and must long remain 
incomplete. It would have been foolish for our 
Metropolitan Museum to let Gen. di Cesnola’s 
magnificent Cypriote collection slip out of 
their fingers, simply because, for the purposes 
of art education, a single case full of Cypriote 
jars and statues might meet the present wants 
of pupils, 

... The following letter explains itself : 
“To rus Epiton or THE INDEPENDENT : 

“ Sir :—In your paper of January ist I find 
the report of a lecture by the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, in which he states: ‘Moneure D. Con- 
way writes from England that marriage is fit 
only for common people.’ I have vainly 
searched the report for any explanation of 
this extraordinary misrepresentation. I beg 
leave to say in your columns that it would be 
impossible forthe brain of man to devise, or 
for pen to write a sentiment more abhorrent 
to my ethical] and social opinions than that 
which Mr. Cook has ascribed to me. 

“Faithfully yours, 
‘*Monourg D. Conway. 

“Lonpox, Feb. 9th, 1880." 

...-Senator Edmunds says that his plat- 
form in regard to the Republican candidate for 
President is the following: ‘‘Our delegates 
ought to be of our ablest and most discreet 
men, who are for our cause over all prefer- 
ences for men, and, who, after looking at the 
facts developed by conference and otherwise, 
will vote for the Republican who seems to 
them likely to get the most votes at the 
election in the doubtful states. That is my 
platform.’’ A sensible platform it is. 


..-.The President has sent to the House of 
Representatives a letter from the Attorney-Gen. 
eral of the United States reminding the House 
that there is an urgent necessity of passing 
a bill to pay the marshals of the United States 
for their services. No payment has been made 
for the last eight months, because no money 
had been appropriated by Congress for this 
purpose. We should think that even Demo- 
crats would be ashamed of this disgrace tothe 
Government. 


....-The Washington Post takes the ground 
that until Mr. Tilden accomplishes a complete 
pacification of the two wings of New York 
Democracy he is not to be thought of for a 
moment as the Democrati+ candidate for the 
Presidency. This, we imagine, will prove too 
severe a test for Mr. Tilden’s cunning; and 
neither he nor any other Democratic candidate 
would stand the ghost of a chance of being 
elected without the vote of this state. 


....-The way for Republicans to insure suc- 
cess next fall is to nominate a candidate for 
the Presidency who will be the most certain 
to bring out the full strength of the Repub- 
lican party, especially in this state. They 
efnnot succeed with divided counsels, or 
afford to take the risk of giving any consid- 
erable portion of the party an occasion for 
voting with the Democrats or adopting the 
stay-at-home policy. 

--eeDr.O. E. Daggett’s poem, in The Congre- 
gationalist, on ‘‘ Ruth,” the “ Rose of Moab,” 
is very pretty; but Ruth does not and cannot 
possibly mean ‘‘ Rose,” as imagined by the 
writer, but rather companion. We presume 
the suggestion that it means Rose was bor- 
rowed from Cassel, in the ‘‘ Lange Comment. 
ary” on Ruth, a writer from whom could be 
gathered a most delightful rosary of ridiculous 
etymologies. ° 

.... The Democrats have fixed upon Cincin- 
nati as the place and upon the 22d of June as 
the time for holding their National Conven- 
tion to nominate their candidates for President 
and Vice-President. Mr. Tilden is understood 
to have been anxious that St. Louis should be 
selected as the place for holding the Conven- 
tion. If so, his wishes have been overruled, 
which would not be a favorable sign for him, 


.-+» Weare very glad to know that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art will be opened to the 
public on the 80th of March. The loan collec- 
tions of pictures, by native and foreign artists, 
as also of other objects of art—bronzes, porce- 
lains, enamels, silver, textile fabrics, etc.—will 
certainly be large, and loans are solicited by 
the president, John Taylor Johnston, and the 
director, Gen. di Cesnola. 

-+--Senator Conkling, in his speech at the 
Utica Convention, referred to the fact that 
the colored people at the South would be 
enthusiastic for General Grant. This, if true, 
is practically of no consequence in respect to 
the result, since there is not the slightest 
prospect that a single electoral vote from the 
South will be given to the Republican candi- 
date, whoever he may be. 


.sssThe Supreme Couft ef the District of 
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Columbia, in a recent decision, sustains the 
right of the Postmaster-General to forbid the 
delivery of letters relating to the lottery 
traffic, on the ground that the business is 
fraudulent, and that Congress has the consti- 
tutional right to exclude such letters from the 
mail. The Postmaster-General intends rigid- 
ly to enforce the law. 


--».The large balance of trade.in our favor 
during 1878 and 1879, bringing to this country 
an immense influx of gold, suggests the wisdom 
of getting rid of the greenbacks, when we cap 
replace their withdrawal without any distarb- 
ance of the money market. If the balance of 
trade should turn the other way, the Govern- 
ment might be seriously embarrassed in main 
taining specie payments. 

--»-It looks as if the respectable people in 
San Francisco might be compelled to organize 
another Vigilance Committee. It is to be 
hoped that the exigency demanding such @ 
remedy will not arise; but better this than the 
lawless and cut-throat reign of Kearneyism. 
Socicty there is paying a heavy penalty for its 
countenance of the theories of this foul- 
mouthed vagabond. 


----The leaders among the so-called Abbott 
Democrats and the Butler Democrate in Mas- 
sachusetts last week shook hands over a din- 
ner-table in Boston, and have now become “a 
band of brothers.”” The next thing will be to 
wheel the rank and file into line, for the Re- 
publicans to beat this Fall, 

-.»»The Anti-Grant Republicans of Albany, 
N. Y., in their address to the public, refer to 
the fact that the Republican party was strong 
when Gen. Grant was first elected, and that he 
retired from office leaving the party much 
weaker than he found it. 

.-.-It is far more important that the Repub- 
lican electors of this state should vote as a 
unit next fall than thatthe New York delegates 
at Chicago should act as aunit. The latter 
kind of unity, without the former, will be of 
but little value. 

....Senator Morrill thinks that it is best to 
nominate ‘‘somebody who can be elected,” 
and also thinks ‘‘that the fellows in New 
York who part their hair in the middle and 
will scratch Grant are necessary to Republican 
success.”’ 

....- There were “no pall-bearers,” no dis- 
play, no public funeral; and yet when James 
Lenox was buried, last Saturday, the grave 
closed over one of the greatest public benefac- 
tors that New York has ever seen. 

..--The bill which has just passed the Vir- 
ginia Senate proposes to readjust @e debt of 
that state by reducing {t more than one-half 
and putting down the interest tothree per 
cent. 

.---The Vermont delegates to the Chicago 
Convention are strongly against a third term, 
and in favor of Senator Edmunds as their firat 
choice, who would make a capital President. 

...-The Supreme Court of Ohio holds that 
a postal card used as the means of dunning a 
debtor is liable to injure his credit and repu- 
tation, and is, hence, illegal in this use of it. 

----Out of the last fourteen presidential 
elections Connecticut has gone Whig or Re- 
publican in eleven, and will, no doubt, follow 
her own general rule next Fall. 


Ws are happy to inform our subscribers 
thatall the premiums ordered up to and in- 
cluding the 8lst day of December, 1879, 
except Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary, have 
been delivered as directed. We have yet to 
deliver nearly eight hundred copies of the 
Dictionary, and Messrs. Lippincott & Co., the 
publishers, assure us that they are being sent 
offatthe rate of at least fifly per day. If 
our subscribers who are entitled to this great 
p‘emium will wait a few days longer, all their 
orders will be executed. This noticeis given 
in answer to numerous letters. 


Lublisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 





No remedy known y 8 Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for hs, Ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 


and always proves true. 


« 





Looxine’ over the large retail clothing 
stores, we find that of Baldwin the Clothier 
by far the most extensive, both in this city 
and in Brooklyn, and Mr. Baldwin informs us 
that he has never had the least trouble with 
workmen. Fair prices for labor make every- 
one contented. Baldwin the Clothier is get- 
ting ready for the largest spring trade he » 
ever done in New York. _ 


Easy booté, of 





eu for ladies 
spi featones, Wedtian hi Fourth Avease 
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MR. RUFUS HATCH AGAIN REPLIES | other people’s servants, as Mr. Brewster | 


TO MESSRS. BREWSTER & CO. 


New Yorks, February 19th, 1880. 


To the Editor of the Boston Saturday Hvening 
Gazette, 

Dear Sir:—My attention has been called to 
your paper of the 7th inst., containing a com- 
munication from Brewster & Co., of Broome 
Street, in reference to the -sult they have 
against me for $145 for repairing a —- 
claimed to have been of their own build, said 
repairs including the mending of one spring no 
less than seven times. 

Nearly all of this long answer is made up of 
personalities, which have no bearing whatever 
on the matter in dispute. It would seem that 
they are looking for words to shield themselves 
from the pointe at issue. 

Inclosed please find my certified check for 
$500, to be used on the following conditions. 
If I cannot prove since 1865 up to the present 
date that they have sold carriages other than 
their own make, this $500 may be used in their 
gratuity fand for coachmen in Boston. 

If I do prove this, then this, together with 
their like sum, shall go the Howard Mission, of 
this city, of which A. 8. Hatch, Esq. (of Meesrs. 
Fisk & Hatch, bankers), is president. 

This is to be proven on the following con- 
ditions: A referee to be chosen by their lawyers 
and my four counselors and -lawyers, A. J. 
Vanderpoel, Esq., of Messrs. Vanderpoel, 
Green & Cuming; Judge William Fullerton; 
Robert Sewell, Esq., of Messrs. Sewell & Pierce; 
and my attorney from the commencement of 
this suit, Mr. Adolphus D. Papg, all of this 
city. 

Said referee to take testimony and decide; 
his decision to be final for the disposition of 
this money. 

I further undertake ($500 more) to prove 
that they have bought in Europe and brought 
to this city carriages and carriage bodies 
proved to be made as above, and sold here 
under a fictitious name, probably in order to 
conceal the fact that they were imported from 
the other side by Brewster & Co., of Broome 
Btreet. 

Does the firm remember the carriage sold for 
$1,000 as second-hand, which the day previous 
had been shown as first-class at $1,600? Pos- 
sibly, if the carriage had been sold nt the price 
first demanded, a slice of the handsome profit 
may have been added to the gratuity fund. [f 
so, the spring may have required frequent 
touching up. This carriage must have felt very 
cheap, having just been imported and standing 
among other handsome and apparently first- 
class carriages, when, after being shown to the 
desiring purchaser at £1,600, and declined, it 
was wheeled around into the blacksmith shop, 
and shown and sold as second-hand at $1,000. 

It is reported that Messrs. Flandrau & Co. 
have been large builders of carriages for 
Brewster & Co., of Broome Street, which will 
be a matter to be looked into later. There are 
people who are wicked enough to believe that 
Flandrau’s carriages are equal to, and perhaps 
better, than Brewster & Co.'s, of Broome 
Btreet. 

All of these things have taken place, prob- 
ably that it might be fulfilled what Brewster & 
Co., of Broome Street, swore to—that they had 
only one priee for Brewster & Co.'s (of Broome 
Street) carriages. 

I have no time in this letter to go into 
the details of the harness business, with 
which they have been connected, more or less, 
since 1865, 

Now, how much do they contribute to the 
different coachmen’s societies of this city, and 
why do they contribute anything ? 

Brewster & Co., of Broome Street, will 
please remember that I don’t say that the 
carriages they sell of other people’s make are 
not equal to and perhaps better than those of 
their own make. 

So far as their personalities about my music 
choir, Pacific Mail, books, or any dealings 1 
may have had, they shall be subject to any 
investigation, past, present, and in the future, 
of any man who has had any dealings with me. 

I never have had anygratujty fund. I never 
have bribed another man’s servant. 

I also inclose the interview with The World 
reporter (which please publish), which brands 
them as frauds from A to Z, from what they 
have published over their own signatures, in 
which they say that I stated to The World 
reporter that I would spend $10,000 in my 
‘‘cow case.”” What I did state to The World 
reporter was that I would appeal this case 
through every court in this state until I found 
a jury that would decide the difference be- 
tween undue influence, bribery, and honest 
dealing ; never a word about $10,000, to The 
World reporter or any other person. Now, if 
they are anxious for a personal controversy, 
they shall have it, including Mr. Brewster, Mr. 
Britton, and Mr. Lawrence. 

Taking Mr. Britton from the time when he 
received $400 a year salary up to the time 
when he was elected president of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, of this city—which 
recently had a run upon it, when the deposit- 
ors had to wait sixty days to get their money. 
Mr. Brewster has sworn on the stand that he 
was not a carriage-builder. Mr. Britton will 
have to admit the same, when on the witness- 
stand. 

If they want any data beyond what is already 
known of my commercial and past history, I 
shall be happy to furnish it to them. 7 

Although I knew that my carriage was 1e- 
paired by Brewster & Co., yet I was ignorant 
of the fact that my servant’s palms were 
greased, and that one particular part of the 
carriage needed repairing seven times and 
another five times within a very short period. 

When theg threatened to enforce the bill 
through legal proceedings, I did examine it, 
— found a Seams for repairing the same 
spring seven times on a carri e 
have been built by themselves. 7 ee te 

I never owed them one dollar. Whenever I 
a & carriage,1 paid for it, up to this 

me. 

Why are Brewster & Co. so excited over 
their gratuity fund to other people’s servants ? 
Oris {t that another man’s servant is being 
bribed that excites them somuch ? Which isit? 

It seems that they have not only imported 
the custom of keeping s gratuity fund for 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








swore on the stand; but they have also im- 
ported carriages of foreign make. 

The question for the public is, whether I am 
censurable for showing up a concern that 
keeps a gratuity fand for their customers’ 
servants, and disputi.g their extravagant 
bills, whether doing business in this or any 
other state. 

Let Brewster & Co., of Broome Street, 
answer these propositions as made directly, 
denying, affirming, or explaining, without 
using up the whole dictionary in doing it. 
I remain very respectfully yours, 

Rorvs Harton. 


A SOLID INSTITUTION. 


NEARLY every policyholder in a life insur- 
ance company makes a point of examining 
critically the annual statements of the institu- 
tion in which he is insured. A statement, then, 
should not only be intelligible to insurance ex- 
— but should be comprehended, as well, in 
ts most minute details by the ordinary policy- 
holder. The New York Life Insurance Com- 

any should, therefore, be congratulated for 
ts perfectly clear and lucid statement, which 
is published on another page. The Company 
was never stronger than it is to-day, It stands 
on a most solid financial basis, as will be very 
clearly seen by examining the thirty-fifth an- 
nual report. The assets a year ago were $36,- 
837,295.23. To-day they are $38,996,952.66—an 
increase of $2,159,657.48. The surplus on a 
four-per-cent. interest basis,a year ago, was 
$2,811,436.64. At the beginning of the present 
year it was $3,120,371.48—another solid gain of 
$208,994.84. The surplus on a four-and-half 
per cent. basis, the standard adopted by the 
State of New York, is over seven million dol- 
lars—a fact that proves beyond question the 
solidity of the New York Life. As a proof of 
the judicious m@nner in which the assets have 
been invested, it may be remarked that the 
accrued and unpaid interest on the first of Jan- 
nary was $317,989.11—being less than one per 
cent. on investments. Another important item 
is the fact that agents’ balances on the Ist of 





January ($22,199.23) were less than four-tenthe ! 


of ove per cent. on premium income. A com- 
parison of the revenue account of the past two 
years shows that the premiums received for 
zeur ending January Ist, 1879, were $5,725,566.- 
78, and for year ending January Ist, 1880, were 
$6,0038,036.16, an increase for last year of $277,- 
469.88. The interest receipts for the same 
periods were $1,948,665.13 and $2,033,650, an 
increase during the past year of $84,954.87. 
The total increase in income has, therefore, 
been $392,454.25. The New York Life ‘s ex- 
ceptionally conspicuous in the fact that its 
total income for the year 1878, as well as 1579, 
was larger than before the panic in 1873. It 
is worth while to add that the interest is about 
five and a half per cent. on average net 
assets, The disbursements for the past year 
are for death losses about a million and a half 
dollars, a decrease over previous year of $117,- 
821.39. The endowments paid for year ending 
Jannary Ist. 1880, are $1,015,256.22, an increase 
of $342,204.48 over previous year. Other pay- 
ments were likewise made to policyholders last 
year of over two millions, making the total 
disbursements to policyholders for 1879 exactly 
$4,821,490.41. These payments for the year 
were over eighty per cent. of premiums re- 
ceived. In regard to the labilities, it should 
be stated that the reserve has been made about 
four million dollars larger than the state law 
requires, and that the ‘‘ reported losses ’’ and 
Tontine dividend fund, although only contin- 
gent Huabilities, are provided forin full. Dur- 
ing the past year 5,524 policies have been 
issued, and the number now in force is 45,- 
705. During each one of the last five years 
over a million and a half dollars has been paid 
in death losses, and during the same period 
the surplus has been steadily increasing. 
Special attention is directed to the fact tha? 
there has been an increase in policies and in- 
surance during 1879 and a decrease in death 
losses. The New York Life may well take 
ride in the character of its investments. 
hen first mortgages on real estate are taken, 
insurance on buildings to nearly amount of 
loans is likewise taken. The bonds andstocks 
are worth 811,520.98 more than cost, and all 
other loans are secured beyond question by 
their terms. Many more facts might be added 
to prove what a solid institution and how 
worthy of public patronage the New York Life 
Insurance Company is; but the figures in the 
statement speak for themselves and further 
comment is unnecessary. That the New York 
Life stands in the very front rank among life 
insurance companies is now an acknowledged 
fact. Equally true is the fact that, in the 
hands of its present officers and trustees. the 
Company will hold its present high position. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY. 

Tus well-known company is now prepared 
to supply the trade with their celebrated 
Stockbridge manures, introduced originally 
by Hon. Levi Stockbridge, professor of agri- 
culture in the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. These fertilizers have been extensively 
used for seven years past in growing all kinds 
of crops and have given great satisfaction. 
This company has also for sale high-grade 
phosphates, chemicals of all kinds, and pure 
ground bone, all at the lowest market prices. 
The demand for good fertilizers is steadily in- 
creasing, and we advise those who desire abund- 
ant crops the coming season to write at once 
to the ‘“‘ Bowker Fertilizer Company,” 8 Park 
Place, New York, or to 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston, for their new price-list. which con- 
tains full particulars, together with a long list 
of excellent testimonials in regard to the 
articles spoken of. 





ATTENTION is called to the card on our finan- 
cial page of J. W. Amerman & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, of 16 Broad Street, this city. 
This firm is now well known on the street, and 
are the fiscal agents of the St. Louis, Han- 
nibal, and Keokuk Railway. The bonds of 
this road the firm have warily marketed. Rail- 
way stocks are bought strictly on commission 
for cash or on margin by Mr. Amerman, the 
head of the house. whois now a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 





WONDERFUL CURES. 
Rev. F. W. BucuHo.z, Waseca, Minn., used 
the St. Jacon’s O11 in the case of a lady of his 
congregation who had been bed-ridden 7 
Rheumatism for seventeen years. She used the 
Sr. Jacos’s Ow for three days and was able to 
leave her bed. 

Mr. R. ScuaEFER, No. 31 Brown Street, Alle- 
gheny City, Pa., had the Sor eight 
vears, and had used every known medicine, 
without relief. A single bottle of St. Jacos’s 
O1L cured him. 

Gustav A. Hetmman, Esq., editor of Pitts- 
burgh Daily ican, suffered with Rieuma- 
tism for two years, and lay many a night unable 
to sleep on account of terrible pains. Two 
bottles of St. Jacos’s Or cured him. 


Mr. F. Wilke, Lafayette, Ind., rts a 
case where a man suffered so badly with 
atism that he could not move. is legs were 


swollen and he had tbe most terrible pains. 
Twelve hours after the first application of the 
Sr. Jacon’s Ort the pains were gone and the 
swelling had disappeared. 

Mr. Henry ScuakEFErR, Millersburg, Ohio, 
was cured of Rheumatism in the hips. 

Mr. F.R. Witt, Cleveland, Ohio, Rheuma- 
tism in the leg, Cured after three applications. 

Mr. Henry Lear, Patriot, Ohio, had such 

ins in his shoulder that he could not move. 

T. Jacop’s Or cured him after a few applica- 
tions. 

Mrs. VrRENA GUGELMANN, aged 59 years, 
living in Rochester, N. Y., Rheumatism in legs. 
Could not walk. Used bottle of Sr. Jacos’s 
O1n, and felt, as she asserts, like new-born. 

CHRISTIAN Hannt, Esq., Youngstown, Ohio, 
is full of joy over the wonderful cure of his 
wife by St. Jacos’s Orn. For twelve long years 
she had suffered with Neuralgia in the head and 
often had the most terrible pains. Half a bot- 
tle of 8t. Jacos’s Om cured her entirely. 

Mr. Wm. Rerngarpt, Elmore, Wis., reports 
as follows: ‘‘ St. Jacon’s Orn is really a won- 
derful remedy, for I could mention dozens of 
eases where it has proved its magical influence. 
One case in particular I will state. Iknow a 
man who has suffered with Rheumatism for the 
last twenty-four years, and of late he could 
hardly move around. After using a few bot- 
tles of St. Jacon’s Orn, he was entirely cured.”’ 

B. Ser, Esq., South Adams, Massachusetts, 
writes: ‘‘ Allow me to inform you how much 
good St. Jacos’s Ort. has done in this neighbor- 
hood. A woman had the Rheumatism so badly 
that she could not even attend to her wash. 
Three applications of St. Jacon’s Or. cured 
her. Her joy seemed to have no bounds.” 





Mr. BenJaAMIN BRANDRETH, the well-known 
proprietor of Brandreth’s Pills, died some days 
since, at his residence in Sing Sing. Mr. Brand- 
reth was one of the most sagacious, clear- 
headed business men we have ever known. He 
was born in England, where his father and 
grandfather before him had been engaged in 
the pill business in a limited way. Benjamin 
was the first of the family to conceive the idea 
of enlarging the business by the free use of 
printer’s ink. In 1885 Benjamin came to this 
country, and began manufacturing and adver- 
tising on a scale that immediately attracted 
attention. From 1840 to 1855 the pills rapidly 
rose in favor, great quantities being shipped 
to the West and South. A Jarge trade was also 
built up with South America and foreign 
countries. In the years immediately preceding 
the war Brandreth’s bills for advertising 
reached as high as $60,000 and $70,000 a year. 
The English branch of the house, conducted 
by one of the sons, expended as high as $40- 
000 annually for the same purpose. Brandreth’s 
success brought a host of competitors into the 
business, some of whom in the end made larger 
fortunes than himself. Since the war the 
firm largely decreased their advertising and 
depended on the steady demand which their 
former efforts had created. Brandreth’s first 
store was in Spruce Street, where he remained 
for ten years, moving in 1845 to Hudson Street, 
and from there to the present location, at the 
corner of Canal Street and Broadway, in 1852, 
Mr. Brandreth was twice elected to the State 
Senate, and his eldest son, the Hon. George A. 
Brandreth, has served fourterms in the Assem- 
bly. Of his 14 children 13 are still living— 
namely: six sons—George A, Col. Frank, 
Henry D., the head of the Liverpool house; 
William, of the Mining Exchange ; Charles A. 
and Ralph; and seven daughters—Mrs. H. 
C. Symonds, wife of Major Symonds; Mrs. E. 
A. McAlpine: Mrs. Henry Bacon, of Goshen, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Henry L. Green; and the Misses. 
Gertrude, Bell, and Florence Brandreth, un- 
married. Mr. Brandreth married in Englond, 
before coming to this country. His wife was 
a Miss Graham. In private life he was amiable, 
sociable, and despised show and ostentation 
of all kinds. He was a vestryman and leading 
member of one of the Episcopal churches of 
Sing Sing. Mr. Brandreth’s estate is estimated 
at from $500,000 to $1.000,000. - 


Tue Barcelona Mining Company, of Ne- 
vada, whose offices are at 115 Broadway, this 
city, has been recently organized and has a 
capital of five million dollars, divided into 
200,000 shares, of the par value of $25 per 
share. The stock is full paid and unassess- 
able. The officers are: president, David C. 
Ferris; managiug director, W. F. Leon; sec- 
retary, E. D. Barnes. 


re 
JAPANESE CREPE PICTURES. 

We would call the special attention of our 
lady readers to the advertisement of the 
Eureka Trick and Novelty Company, on pace 
28. These Japanese pictures are very cheap, 
unique, and beautiful and can be made useful 
about the house as ornaments in many differ- 
ent ways. 


E. J. CAMPBELL, of Philadelphia, under date 
of October 4th, 1879, certified to the wonder- 
ful efficacy of Warner’s Safe Pills and Safe 
Tonic in removing a liver disease accompanied 
by cbronic constipation and yellow skin. 


CHRISTMAS!!! — Great Ho.wipar 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fa boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. F. 
Wuitman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
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INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
Properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nery- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from ee com- 

laints. CasweLL, HazarpD & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by a druggists. 


A CROSS BABY. 

NoTHine is so conducive to a man’s re- 
maining a bachelor as stopping for one night 
at the house of a married friend and being 
kept awake for five or six hours by the crying 
of across baby. Allcross and crying babies 
need only Hop Bitters to make them well and 
smiling. Young man, remember this.-— Traveller. 


WHEN you visit or leave 


York City, save Bag- 
ge, Express: and stop at 
rand Union Hotel, nearly o te G e 


tral Depot. 3850 elegant 
wi 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


BRONCHINE. 

The accepted remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 

THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT ies TO THE HOUSE- 


Only a REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 
mand such testimonials as have been furnished by our 
most prominent citizens. 

RELIEF VEGETABLE ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS 
will cure DYSPEPSIA and remove bile and give 
healthy action to the LIVER. 

For sale by all Druggists and 

RELIEF MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 Beaver Street. 











Blai 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. Sold at Drugzists. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH Fini 


18 ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terra A Alum, Corn Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or lea ony kind. es 
m 40 to PER CENT. OF FILLING, 





Powpers contain 
Senerally corn starch, rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the other above-mentioned im ties, 
o to two pou of 
almost any other kind in the market! Most Baxina 
POWDERS, IN ADDITION TO BEING 4DULTERATED, ARE PUT 


UP SHORT WEIGHT, 80 that you «« not much over 
twelve or thirteen ounces for a) +. +d. e Amount 
ef the Purchase will be Forfvited to any dealer 


ding my Powder Short Weight, or any im- 
Rentz in 8g whatever. Manufastured by GEORG 

. HANFO Syracuse,N.Y. For sale b; R 
& TILFORD. Broadway and 21st Street. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one cf the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of alli kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 

cessfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
best family : is apenieiiy cones feed ¢ 
from the country will have the best attention. 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


Originated by Hon. Levi Srocxeripee, Professor of 
| = gy ys in the Laney A - Coe 
lege. special Manure made for crop, ada 
to the wants of each. Manures have been bed 








extensively for_ the last seven years with excellent 
Phates and deal in Chemicals of al — 
phates and deal in Chemicals of all kinds. 

Send for Pamphlets and Circulars. 








BOWKER FERTILIZING CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston. 











HALLADAY . eA 


WIND-MILLS, 


r y o 
ee ind-mill made. 

The IXL FEED-MILL has no equal as an iron mill 
for grinding grain. 

Send for ( atalogue “ H1" and Price List. 
U. S&S. WIND ENG. AND PUP ©O., 


“Winged, 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOR— 


BES) LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 
Bright’s Disease of the Kiul.e/s 


CAN BE CURED, 
HAS BEEN CURED 
BY THE ' 
POLAND SPRING WATERS. 
It ts also a great Blood Purifier. 








©. HUTCHINSON, Agent, 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 














matic 
wists. 
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SPEER say org RRERERI ORE 


Commercial, 
HONEST BUSINESS METHODS. 


Tne old methods of doing business are 
again, we hope, soon to become fashion- 
able. Itis high time we stood once again 
on asolid basis. All the people say so or, at 
least, think so. We have walked on stilts 
long enough, and should now step down 
to terra firma as soon as possible. The fol- 
lowing statements may be in order. 

We once built railroads without water. 
Integrity and sound sense was then in 
vogue, and the stock issued in building 
these national highways represented bone, 
muscle, and hard work, at moderate wages. 
There was no sham in the business. Of 
late, the fashionable way to build a railroad 
has been to set aside these old ways and no- 
tions, and use say half bone and muscle 
and half dish-water, half hard work and 
half Croton, half stock and bonds and 
half Ridgwood, haff honesty and integrity 
and half soap-bubbles. 

The old-fashioned way in dealing with 
corporations or the Government was to ask 
fair prices for honestly made materials and 
for honest work, and then expect honest pay- 
ment. The new-fashioned way is to cheat in 
manufacture, weight, quantity, and quality; 
to bribe some official to help in securing a 
contract; to charge extra for political-influ- 
ence; to use half wool and half shoddy in 
making cloths and blankets; to overstate or 
understate the facts, and always make a 
one-sided contract, that won't stand the sun- 
light. The old-fashioned way in dealing 
with a butcher or blacksmith, a soapmaker 
or druggist, was to go to men of estab- 
lished reputation, and expect fair dealing. 
But now Bridget, the cook, will tell you—for 
she has been bribed to do so—that you must 
leave the honest grocer, and patronize his 
sleek-faced neighbor over the way, who 
has under private pay all the Bridgets in 
the neighborhood. John, the coachman, 
will tell you that your old blacksmith makes 
lame horses; and that Peter the Great, in 
the other shop, does his work iegantly and 
niver a bit will har-rum the baste. 

The old family doctor has found out, at 
last, that he has been green for five years 
past, in not patronizing the new druggist, 
who now pays him 50-per-cent. commission 


- on all the sales of calomel and jalap he can 


influence his patients to buy from him. 
The laundress will tell you that the ‘‘ pure 
soap” with the O. K. brand is not now 
safe in her washtub; that she has tried the 
sample left by Whip, Smarter & Co., and 
found out it ‘‘don’t rot the clothes at all 
at all”; and, besides, she ‘‘don’t use half 
as much and it is a great deal chaper.” 

In all these new methods of doing busi- 
ness somebody lies and somebody cheats, 
somebody bribes, and the honest dealer is 
libeled, and his trade taken away by down- 
right dishonesty. We don’t call names, 
and it is unnecessary now to do so; but it 
is high time the truth was plainly stated, 
the people fairly warned, and those only 
who practice honest methods of doing 
business should have public support and 
patronage, and all the other and baser sort 
let severely alone. 





DEY GOODS. 





THE past week has witnessed an active 
movement in all branches of the jobbing 
trade, while the demand from the hands of 
agents has been rather moderate. The 
market is full of buyers from various parts 
of the country. Prices remain strong, with 
an upward tendency in @many makes of 
goods. 

Corton Goops were fairly active and 
many makes cre still heavily sold ahead of 
production. Prices are still strong and in 
some cases looking upward. The export 
movement comprised shipments of 1,583 
packages from this port, 70 packages from 
Boston, and 277 packages from other ports, 
in all 1,980 packages for the week; and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1880. .20,921 p’k’g’s, valued at. .$1,490,404 
Same time in 1879. .24,418 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 1,521,998 
Same time in 1878. .14.252 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 637,847 
Same time in 1877. ..11,801 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 981,677 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt. 
ings were in steady demand. Stocks in 
agents’ hands continue very light and cur- 
sent receipts are almost wholly absorbed in 
filling back orders. 
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Cottonades were in active request, but 
transactions were limited by continued light 
supply. 

Cotton flannels were in good movement, 
with prices firm and unchanged. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
and nearly all makes are closely sold up to 
production. 

Denims and ducks sold fairly well. Stocks 
are still light and prices firm. 

Quilts were active and firm for all styles 
and makes. 

Tickings were in gcod request and all 
grades are still sold up to or ahead of pro- 
duction. 

Stripes and checks were in fair demand 
and finn. 

White goods were active, especially for 
such fancy makes as lace stripes, checks, 
and piqués. 

Print-cloths were active and firm. We 
quote 54c. for 64x64 cloths and 5c. 
for 56x60. 

Prints.—Fancies were in strictly moder- 
ate demand. Shirtings were in steady 
request. Other makes were rather quict. 

Ginghams were in good request for all 
makes of dress styles, fancies, and staple 
checks. Prices were firm, with an upward 
tendency. 

Dress Goops were in steady inquiry for 
both worsted and cotton fabrics. Supplies 
are very light and prices are firm. 

Woo.EN Goops.—The movement con- 
tinues of satisfactory proportions, and 
agents, as a rule, are sold largely ahead in 
seasovable goods; while deliveries on back 
orders, both of light and heavy wovlens, 
have been very liberal. Prices remain de- 
cidedly firm and are advancing in some 
cases. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate reas- 
sorting demand for light weights, while 
heavy weights in low and medium grades 
were also in fair request. 

Cheviot suitings were without change. 

Worsted coatings were quiet. 

Overcoatings were in steady request, and 
some makes are so larely sold ahead that 
agents decline additional orders. 

Kentucky jeans were in good movement. 

Blue flannels were in active demand. 

Flannels and blankets were rather quiet. 

Foreign Dry Goons have been in 
active demand, and both staple and fancy 
materials are moving more freely at first 
hands. Jobbers also experienced a better 
inquiry for specialties, and in some cases a 
very liberal trade has been done in these. 
Prices of nearly all foreign textiles are ad- 
vancing, and supplies of foreign goods in 
importers’ hands, though at present very 
large, promise to be reduced to a very low 
point by the end of theseason, For fancies 
and novelties in dress goods and silks there 
was a very brisk demand and many styles 
are sold to arrive. The importations are 
occasionally still behindhand, in conse- 
quence of the delay in dyeing operations, in- 
cidental to the bad weather that has pre- 
vailed on the Continent. Dress goods were 
more active. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,325,900, 
showing a decrease of $542,826 as compared 
with last week, but $470,202 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 

the week is $2,325,900, or $12,319 more than 
the imports. 

The usual ‘‘ weekly quotations” are again 
omitted, prices being unchanged. 
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SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


Costumes, Outfits, Misses and Children’s 
Clothing 1 Dry Goods ete. 
TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


Satisfact' and the same care given 
as ongh fh persanally selected 


LINENS 


OF EVERY VARIETY, QUALITY, AND 
MANUFACTURE, INCLUDING 








* Damask Cloths and Napkins, 


Barnsley Table Damasks, 
Sheetings, Pillow Linens, 
Shirtings, etc., 


AND AN ma S77 aged OF 
LOOM, BLEACHED Pt AMASK, 
ATH, KITCHEN: AND PANTRY 


Towels and Towelings, 


at Very Reasonable Prices. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases, Ready Made, 


AL: SIEWAIl& Cl 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts, 


THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


guarantee to the public lower prices on all classes of 
Dry Goods, Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits, Millinery, Un- 
derwear, Shoes, etc. than they can possibly get in 
either Boston or New York. Being large direct im- 

porters and cash purchasers, they are in a position to 
own their goods as low as any house on the continent; 

and, as store-rent in the West is not more than one- 
fourth what it is in the East, this house can afford to 

se t discount below Eastern Gocoun, 
without trying h either. 

_ or ae and sam 























CONTINENT AL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Comp its busi under the New 
Y Soe Safety Fund Law. 





Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Cont’nental{ Cor. Ceurtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o—— 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks......... ~.. 1,132,518 33 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Ce Cw ckeiesciccccccesencene 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

CONGIMBPOMCIET) o 0000 000000000ssc00008 65.000 00 
Bins ew icc indicts ck Kotick scieds 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880.$3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLEOWS: 


United States Bonds at market value..$1, 4 105 810 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks 





Cash Om Rand. ... 2.0.00 rccocvesossegecgosytece Pore) (8 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds. 
weet “Ff rear eee 285,2: 5 00 


ve bepseocce ceases: 0000qgpeseaccese 678,000 00 
Rea essen ~ offic © buildings in New York 
RNOEIOT dk 0... <2» -a0he5000-ohae oe Ses 677," 00 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
oe er re ee" 150,2°9 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A.M —~ el Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agen 
Cc. H. DUTC HER, Sec’y ‘Brooklyn Department. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western “Union Bon, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, ‘iecretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon, ng 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itsel! 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 


w dangers and defects of the old system 
are adel ook the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a i as simple, fair, and just as isa 
surance. . 
giving rates and full explana 





tions. 
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HURCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New ‘York. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY-MAIL naceryy Pacurs AND SPECIAL 


Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


WASTE SILK. 


d 30 cents in postace stamps for one ounce of 
gewiug Silk, f Plack or or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
kage, in jen; e to ten yards each. Send 
or Circular chent Knitting Silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 





LAMPS, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 
ALS, and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 

Special and Exclusive Designs, 
if desired. 


836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


duce real salt water at AA) bbe 
emis salt in ordinary water. Th pelution 
possesse nil the he alth-giving ‘qualit es an 
free tr virte of natural sea-water,. while selp 





the organic impurities of the sa 
or realel by dressier enerally. 


Broadway and \ acces 2 Street, N. ¥. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, New YORK, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


h advances pe eee. hyd y here 
and account of sales Peet evcke 











For Wew Terms for 1880 





see page 29. 





WORTHING TON, 





MITH & CO. |:== 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Millinery and Straw Goods, 
636 and 638 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Near Bleecker Street, 


Ce NEN 











ene nt eae 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CARPETS. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INCRAINS. 


WHOLE CARPETS, 


Rugs, Mats, etc. 


BROADWAY AND ISth ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Spring Novelties in Cotton Dress Fabrics. 
Anderson’s Handkerchief Patterns. 
Zephyrs and Stripes, Plaids and Plain Solid 
Colors for combination. Balzerines, Mo- 
mie Cloths, Rogue Adrianople, Crépé 
Fleur de The, Fancy Cambric and Linen 
Suitings, Cheviot Cambridge Cloths, Fancy 
Suitings, Cheviot Cambridge Cloths, Fancy 
Percale Shirtings, Scotch Ginghams, etc., 
ete. Alsoa choice selection of Early Sprin 
Plain and Fancy Wool and Silk-and-Woo 
Materials for Suitings, Drosses, ete. 


BROADWAY AND Ith ST. 
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Financial, 

THE ATTACK ON THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


Tue Greenbackers and not a few Demo- 
cratic spouters, who are practically Green- 
backers in disguise, are never more eloquent 
than when attacking the national banks. 
These assailants are, for the most part, 
mere demagogues, secking their own politi- 
cal advantage at the expense of the general 
public, some of them too ignorant on ques- 
tions of finance and currency to speak or 
write sensibly on these subjects. They talk 
about the national banks as if they were a 
nuisance, a pest, @ curse to the country, 
that ought to be abated at all hazards; and 
there are some people who are just silly 
enough to regard this shallow lingo as the 
utterance and evidence of wisdom. 

Any man who knows anything about 
business and trade, especially in their mod- 
ern development, knows that banking in 
some form is an indispensable necessity of 
society. 
for the exchange transactions that are con. 
stantly going on between buyers and sellers, 
He who would abolish all banks and dis- 
pense entirely with the race of bankers is 
too stupid to understand or deserve an 
argument. Wecan think of no better dis- 
position of such a man than to hand him 
over to the custody of a lunatic asylum. 
Banks the country will and must have. It 
cannot get along without them, any more 
than it can without machinery in its manu 
facturing operations. 

And as to the best form of the banking 
idea, nothing has ever been invented in 
this country that will at all compare with 
our national banking system, and its supe- 
rior is not to be found in any country. on 
the globe. We regard the system as con- 
spicnously the one great financial benefit 
resulting from the late war. It is probable 
that but for the war it would not have ex- 
iste to-day and might not have existed 
for a long time to come. ye J is said 
to be the mother of invention, and certain 
it is that the necessities of the Government 
and the Gountry led Chase to 


Banks furnish the needed facility [ 
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ects, ven to the people the present 
system, he history of the system, as 
compared with all other systems ever tried 
in this country, demonstrates the eminent 
wisdom of those who were concerned in 
originating the plan. 

The Act of 1875, which provided for the 
resumption of specie payments, removed 
the restrictions which had hitherto existed 
against free banking and took away from 
the system every element of monopoly. 
Banking, under the law in its present state, 
is just as free to the people as any other 
branch of business. They can organize as 
many national banks as they p.case by 
simply complying with the conditions of 
the law, and get just as much bank circula- 
tion as they choose to ntee by tha 
requisite security for its redemption. Bank 
circulation can be increased to any extent 
or withdrawn to any extent; and this fact 
makes it an elastic currency, naturally ex- 
panding or contracting according to the 
demands of business. The question of its 
volume is self-regulating, and, hence, de- 
pends on no edict of Congress. The cur- 
rency thus, furnished in quantities adapted 
to the wants of trade and naturally keep- 
ing pace with those wants, has the cardinal 
merit of being of uniform value in all parts 
of the country, which, as every body knows, 
was not and could not be true under the 
old system of state banks. 

The note-holder has under the national 
system the most perfect security that.can 
be conceived. The elements of this secur- 
ity consist in the following things: 1. The 
fact that the payment of the note can be 
enforced by law. 2. The entire assets 
of the bank issuing the note, 8. The per- 
sonal liability of the shareholders of the 
bank to an amount equal to their shares, 
4. The five per cent. in legal-tender notes 
required to be deposited at Washington. 
5. The bonds of the Government held by 
the Treasury Department to secure the 
payment of the note, and liable to be sold 
for this purpose, if necessary. 6, The 
guaranty of the Government itself, with 
all its taxing power, applicable to the whole 
wealth of the country. These elements, all 
standing behind the bank-note, make as 
perfect a security as is within the limits of 
possibility. No man ever losta dollar by 
the non-payment of a national bank- 
note. Even if the issuing bank should 
become insolvent, the note-holder is in no 

ril, The note is still just as good as gold. 

is is an immense recommendation, espe- 
cially as compared with the insecurity that 
formerly attached to the larger part of the 
issues made bystate banks. The failure of 
these banks, which was a very common 
thing, left the note-holderin most cases 
without any security. 

So also the regulations of law in regard 
to the national banks are so stringent and so 
well calculated to keep them within the 
limits of sound and safe methods of bank- 
ing that the depositors seldom experience 
any loss from their failure. The failure of 
a national bank is comparatively a rare 
occurrence, and atl the losses to depositors 
from this source put together since 
the system was established amount to much 
less than that sustained by the failure of a 
few private banking firms in the panic of 
1873 and is the merest fraction when com- 
pared with the stupendous aggregate of 
the deposit account of these banks since 
their organization. The sworn reports at 
short intervals which the national banks 
must make keep their condition constantly 
before the public; and every man doing 
business with a bank knows, or may know, 
its financial condition and judge for him- 
self as to its safety. This publicity is 
itself a most effective element of security. 

And this is the system, with these rec- 
ommendations, that certain political dem- 
agogues would destroy, if theycould. This 
is the system which they misrepresent to un- 
thinking ignorance. We bave too much 
confidence in the good sense of the great 
body of the people to entertain any fear in 
respect to their success. 





NATIONAL BANES. 


CAPITALIsts and investors, great and 
small, in every section of the country, will 
read with deep interest the statements pub- 
lished elsewhere in our columns of the 
leading national banks of this city. These 
statements show continued strength and 
are a fair indication of the steady improve- 
ment of trade and business generally 
throughout the country. The following 





figures, given in round numbers, embrace 
the most important items in the several 
statements referred to. 

NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 





CePA, oo cccccccncccccccccccessccsoscce 

4 4 et ae peanegnccosocevecsecce 17,517,000 

Surplus Dhincneseecese : 

Deposits Spdchwocesscerqneases 6,191,000 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANE. 

Capital GOB. 20 .00rsccrcccccscceccoccccccees ~ $1,000,000 
and ye a one enasooanscecececse 4 

Surplus and undivided profits.............. t 

Deposits subject to — enenseaguonene 2,968,000 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 


reeds Pea fees 














i idsatcentsinnhcnnetivans eee 
Deposits subject to check...........-...-+++ 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 















I ithnnencwimesesssankeeevbeosounns $A00.000 

Loans and discounts...... 1,890,000 

linia ded initieneesedmegnaguouns ebees 483.000 

Deposits subject to check.................... 1,607,000 

PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 

$1,000,000 

2,842,000 

198.000 

Deposits subject to check 4,323,000 
MECHANICS’ NATIONALBANK. 

$2,000,000 

-. 7,834,000 

Surplus.............+. ‘0 957.000 

Deposits subject to check........ .....-..4+ 4,940,000 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL Baton. 









Capital stock........ os 000 
d discounts... 2,081,000 

Sins iinam headwinds nia 159,000 

Deposits subject to check.................-. 1,334,000 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

I cniieasuccingreéescntehantace . 000 

Loans and discounts y 

8 000 

Deposits subject to check 

Capital k $250,000 

Loans and discounts 1,128,000 

Surplus 188,000 

Deposits subject to check................-.. 1,139,000 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 

Capital stc 






Surplus pees 
Deposits subject to check.................- . , 

NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS' BANK. 
iin oxv0c atabaneeatiegendennnees < 





000 
Loans and discounts........ 701,000 
Dl vitutiecensnsnaaniiameee 86,000 
Deposits subject to check. 1,274,000 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The trade movement in the 
leading manufactures during the past week 
has continued active and the distribution 
of general merchandise has shown a con- 
siderable increase over several previous 
weeks. Prices were steady, without ma- 
terial change. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.—The ex 
ports of domestic produce from this port 
during the week amounted to $6,147,484; 
though these figures are incomplete, owing 
to the suppression of the returns of three 
cargoes by the Government. For the cor- 
responding week of last year the tota] was 
$6,382,485, and since the commencement of 
the present yearthe aggregate is $48,358, - 
334, against $47,986,051 same time of last 

ear. 

7 The imports for the week amounted to 
$7,848,877, of which $5,522,977 was gen- 
erally merchandise and the remainder dry 


goods. 

THE MONEY MARKET was easy, asa 
rule, and rates for call loans were 5 to 6 per 
cent. on stocks and 3 to 4 per cent. on 
Government bonds. Near the close on 
Saturday the market became artificially 
active and the rate was sharp 6 per cent., 
with exceptional loans at a slight commis- 
sion. Mercantile paper continues in good 
demand. We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 5 per cent.; four 
months, at 5 to 5} per cent.; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 5} to 
6 per cent. 

ONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
weak, on more active money, and were 
quoted on Saturday at 973 to 971. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm on a 
light supply of bills, and rates were ad- 
vanced to 4.85 for 60 days and 4.88 for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 1-16, selling 
3-16@} premium; Charleston, steady, par 
@t, 4@}; New Orleans, commercial, 50 
discount, bank 1 premium; St. Louis, 100 
discount; Chicago, weak, 80c. discount: 
and Boston 40c. discount. 

SILVER. —The bullion value of the 
412}-grain silver dollar remains at $0.8778. 


We quote: 

Buying. Selling, 
Par SUVOP...... .2....cccccsccccerccccccccs IT 114% 
Trad 





the final dealings Erie consol. seconds ad- 
vanced to 92% and reacted to 92. K. T. 
firsts sold up to 105, while seconds fell off 
to 674. C., C., and I. C. firsts declined to 
91, supplementary to 90%, and incomes to 
45. Iron Mountain first preferred incomes 
rose from 92; seconds do. from 82 to 83; 
and Nashville. Chattanooga, and St. Louis 
from 114 to 115. Ohio and Mississippi sec- 
onds advanced to 118 and reacted to 1171. 

STATE BONDS were moderately dealt 
in. District of Columbia 3-65s advanced 
to 95. La. consols fell off to 48 and Ten- 
nessee new to 32. Mo. 6s of 1888 sold at 


1004. 

“Go VERNMENT BONDS were less 
active than for several previous weeks, but 
quotations were without material change. 

There were twenty proposals to sell bonds 
tothe Goverhment on Wednesday, amount- 
ing im the aggregate to $7,185,450, The 
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Sherman accepted double the amount ad- 
vertised for, taking $2,000,000, instead of 
$1,000,000. The purchases were all confined 
to the sixes. For those of 1881 he paid 105.- 
70 to 105.73, and for those of 1880 he paid 
103.874 to 103.99. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large increase in loans and a decrease in 
all other items. The surplus reserve is re- 


duced $3,664,350, the banks now holding 
$3,828,100 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 














Inc. $3.454,500 

Dec. 2.478.900 

Dec. 1,337,500 

Dec. 3,811.400 

Dec. 568,200 

Dec. 147,°80 

Dec. 8,664 350 

Dec. 108,200 

The latest 

Asked, 
146 |Mec’s B’k’g As’n 72 — 
tile ..... 84 90 
hants’..... 24 1380 
Mer. Exchange. 87 - 
Metropolitan. ..144 — 
Commerce.. ....140 — |Namsau.......... 90 
Continental....110 110% Ninth Nat’l..... 105 — 
Corn Exch’nge.141 — |North Amer _— 

Fifth Avenue... — _ eee 120% 
¢ Am... 85 90 |People’s......... no 114 
Hanover........ 120 = lRepublic Laan ebabeti 1 a 
Imp Trd’s227i4 235 ‘Shoe & ther.128 - 
+ 140 St. Nicholas ....10844 — 
Market.......... 125 - MIOM.....ccc0cc0- - 

-14046 


The Utah and Pleasant Valley Railway 
Company’s first mortgage seven-per-cent. 
gold bonds have met with a ready sale and 
are now mostly marketed. The price of 
those not disposed of has been advanced to 
95 and interest. 








FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


_ No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, tn 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U.S. cou. 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

ta” We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 
We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FIsK & HATCH. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Cougress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
OF ALL KINDS ON HAND AND 
Bove ny, BOLD ae EXCHANGED. 
fonds Substituted for Banks. 
ASA P. POTTER, President. 


RED ELEPHANT MINING COMPANY. 

Capital Stock, $5,000,000, in 500,000 Shares, of $10 each. 

INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


NI . 
LOCATION OF MINES: RED ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO 
SIX MILES FROM G ETOWN. ONE-HALF MILE 
FROM LAWSON, a Ks Ay eee CENTRAL 











if 
HAR ND, President. 
C. THEO. LIEBOLD, M.D., Vice-President. 
WM. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 
. DIRECTORS. 
aanver DURAND, Member New York Stock Ex- 
an, 
G. iL fox SCRIBNER, ex-Secretary State of New 
or’ 
CHARD W. BOGART, Broadway, New York, 
“ 0. & Co, Bankers. 


. M. * 
Ex-Gov. F. B. LOOMIS, New London, Conn. 
OSEPH H. PARSONS, Director St. Nicholas Bank. 

C. THEO. LIEROLD, MD.. 21 West 30th St., New York. 

CHARLES TAYLOR, 283 Broad New York. 

JOHN W. BIGELOW, 56 

Wh. G. $1 Broad Street, New q 

JOBN 8. B. M.D., 11 West Sist St., New York. 

‘WM. STANLEY, Western Union Tel. Building. N. ¥., 
Ss Clark & Bro’ Counselors. 


Messrs. — ag & wn, 
J. M. BROWN, 7 Wall Street, New York, 
Messrs. A. H. Brown & Co., Bankers. 


Broadway, Led York. 








For Wew Terms for 1880 





see page 29. 
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man, with 


NTED.—First-class 
OE = Best a Ap 
place re’ o} e 
and required. A ress OPPOR' , P.O. Box 


804, New York City. 





FLINT AND PERE cer R.R. CERTIFICATES, 
SOUTH CAROLINA STOCK A ND BOND: 
RA AD OF OWA BON 


SOUTH AND ee ALABAMA BR. R. 
GREENVILLE AN reeset R. R. BONDS 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


31 PINE STREET, N. Y. 


New Jersey manent a See 


FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFI 
SECOND MORTGAGE CENTIFICATE 
ATED BONDS A 


CONSOLIDA — 
WM. R. UTLEY, 
31 PINE STREET, N. ¥. 


CONNECTICUT WESTERN RAILROAD 


FORECLOSURE. 
Holders of first fits of the bonds who desire to 
wet te in the benefits of the Sonestesase and pi 
r several interests will 


WILLIAM P. "TUTTLE & C0., 


51 ae ce now York City, 
in behalf of bondholders. 


J. W. AMERMAN & CO., 


BANKERS AND oe 
16 BROAD STREET, N 
Buy and Sell Stocks, Bonds, and R: utr bad Seousttten, 
strictly on commission, for cash or on margin. 
Personal attention to all orders by mail. 


A AM A. BLISH. 
nabe rw. a eset wn... 


TO INVESTORS. 


A large proportion of the Utah and Pleasant Valley 
Railway Company's first mortgage 7-per-cent. gold 
bonds having been disposed of,the price is now ad- 
vanced to 95 and interest. 

We can, from personal knowledge, fully recommend 
these bonds to investors. 

H. P. DE GRAAF, 
President Bowery National Bank. 
SHELDON & WADSWORTH, 


10 Wall St., New York. 


NIXON TILESTON & C0., 


od New York Ly Stock Bo 
DEALFRS in MINES and MININ 


CURITIES, 
NO. 61 BROADWAY NEW. Ril 
Reference: Phenix a my bank, fiman, 


We are now offert: ‘into tots sot 1 10 shares and upward 
a limited number of Treasury stock of THE 
MADRE SILVER MINING ¢ CO. of Nevada, at ($2) Two 
Dollars per share. This Com y is incorporated 
under the 1 law of the State of New York and the stock 
is full ss , unassessable. We have carefull 




















v ‘airs and prospects, and can confi a 

ly recommend it as comparing favorably with any 
mining investment at thesame price. The Remit 

pectus will be forwarded Ly epehention Be 1t- 
should be made by chec er. 





COLORADO CENTRAL CONSOLIDATED - 


Mining , at Georgetown, Clear Creek Count = 
orado. (Terminus of the Colorado Central Railroad 
Ca apital Stock, $3,000,000, in 800,000 shares, par an 
$) hon-agsessable. om fice. $4 Pine St. N. ¥. Cit ity. 
: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com . Pres 
ident, “Paul Lichenstein ; ‘vice Presiden Chas. 
; Secretary and urer, Henry Ray 
Assistant rong ag Ah ty Paul O. d’Esterhazy ; Manager in 
Colorado, Geo. W. 


ST.LOUIS, HANNIBAL, AND KEOKUK 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE 7-PER-CENT. 


BONDS, DUE 1917. 
Issued at $13, 000 per saiioet completed road. $10,000 
i on stock su! ptions 


opine pat and _merent payable in New York, cou- 
pons April and October. 

We offera eeee of $400,000 of these bonds at 924 
and interest, reserving the right to advance price 
without notice, and recominend them as a safe in- 
vestment. J.W.AMERMAN & CO., 

Succeasors to Amerman & Burwell, 
No. 16 BROAD ST., N. ¥. 


BARCELONA 
MINING COMPANY, 


OF NEVADA. 
Office No. 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, 200,000 SHARES, OF THE PAR VALUE OF 
$26 PER SHARE. 








ana D. C. 0D, Bar munegine pouee, W. F. 
Secretary, E. D. Barnes. rectors : D. C. 
A. J. Severance, W.F. I con, Hon. 3 P. Jones HS 





ion. J. P. 4 
Vining, Samuel’ J. Burrill, W. L. Flagler. Bankers; 
American Exchange National aoe 7 
Transfers: Union Trust Company of New York. 


DUNKIN MINING COMPANY, 
OF LEADVILLE COLORADO. 


Capital Stock, $5,000,000, in 200,000 Shares, 


PAR VALUE, $25. 
NON- ASSESSABLE. 


Office, 346 Broadway, Rooms 8 and 4. 


H. H. STOTESBURY, Pres. and Treas. 
Hon. A. H. RICE, Vice-President. 
HERBERT A. FORD, Manager at Mine. 


SPRING VALLEY. 
Hydraulic Gold Company. 


The subscription list to the stock of this Company 
will be closed, without fail, on or before 
SATURDAY, THE 28th. 
All applications for stock to be accompanied by 
check, without which subscription cannot be recog- 
nized. Funds received after subscription-list is closed 
will be returned. 


Subscription Price, $10 per Share. 


UNITED STATES MINING INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, 
@i1 BROADWAY. 








THE INDE 


PENDENT. 

















EROWN BROTHERS & Cc., 


211 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphis. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


66 State &t., 
Bosten. - 


AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPR. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 





TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 
repayment: in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Coart, Lothbury, Lendon. 





IMPORTANT FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


THE UNITED STATES S MINING INVESTMENT CO, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


SECRETARY, 
S. A. WHEELWRIGHT. 
COUNSEL, 
COUDERT BROS. 


TORS. 


PRESIDENT 
WARD BATES DORSEY. 
eniasoniee 
H. B. LAIDLAW. 
EDWARD BATES DORSEY ..Minin Ad bd hy 
WM. A. "OUION.. PoE Witte fy anton's 
WM. PITT SHEARMAN,} {ate Treasurers 


CHAS. M. FRY, Pres. Bank et New pa 
JONATHAN ODELL.... ........ oe 

D. 8. APPLETON, | °f D- Appleton ¢ ‘= Gon 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, Jr.............. uwyer. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, } Pres, St. Nicholas 
JAS. P. ROBINSON, Consult’g Engin’r, N, ¥. 
GEO. W. WARREN, jh: » Ot. ite. Oe 


C. A. WHITTIER, | 2% Uist, HES ae & 
JAS. D. FISH, Pres. Marine 
. 


H. rome ome oink 


es of officers = Ss pany 9 
of personal 1 Mbit or 
pany be based on a no’ - he capital 
adopted will be under the most eminent i bf 


A. F. WILLMARTH, } octet ae Home 
WM. L. JENKINS, Jr.,/ ®% Gees "> Bank S $icnote 
THOMAS MANNING... —- 
maney W. FORD, | Pres. ili ial Ben 
EDWARD A. FLINT, Consul me be 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, or b. pene 

CHAS. L. PERKINS, ofFer fin a 


ot Tower, ¢ 
L. B. GREENLEAF, Cove ng 


. manen, {¥-cPrit oh ge hen and Mo. 





ARTHUR — } Pres. ae os 
and abroad—viz., that min- 


he Min 
= yt that what is promised =ey be ey ful- 
or canganenenie, all organizations 
mane the A etc., 





BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK, 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE). 
Up-Town Branch £149 Broadway, corner 
26th treet. 

CONNECTED BY PRIVATE TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE. 

MEMBERS of the N. Y. STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. 


Securities bought and sold for cash, or on*margin 
strictly on commission 

Deposits received subject to check on demand. In- 
terest paid on all daily nces, 

Our office being on the some floor and next door to 
the Stock Exchange insures cnegetien of oe 
the instant recetv: 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


Sabies STOKES, 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, BANKERS, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 


45 WALL B8T., N.Y., 
ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Mayflower Consolidated Gold 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE ye 
LAWS OF THE STATE 0) 
NEW YORK. 
STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE. 


Capital Stock............... $1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 





is in active 
Rakes: oO) 800 feet of Tunnels, 
Levels, and Bier the entire wor a 
vein ante of unus width and qualite is 
w 


yy 
Iyer eanoporet Sra rie 
‘or trans on 0! im 
% ted Rum ber of shares stock of this 


OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 


REORE PAULO NEITLONEE 















t New York, in the Sei bs0 York, at the close 

$700,950 69 

277 43 

800,000 00 

800,000 60 

8,700 00 

45,971 08 

6,055 10 

01,026 45 

8,708 83 

] jums 9,641 70 

Checks and other cash items. 11,750 57 

Exchanges for Cl -house 75.158 87 

Bills of other banks. 15,825 00 

fractional currency (including nickels) 804 47 

pecie (including Treasury certifi- 
GOB. co ccccccccccscccceccscscosescosooces 273,507 55 
nen he oesges 82,126 00 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cen 18,500 00 

Total. $1,080,658 44 

Capital stock paid in sees §800,000 00 
R fund €0, 
Undivided profits 25, 








Dividends unpald.....-........+. ++ 
individual Jno subject to epee 
pomend certificates of deposit. . 











Certified checks............sssse00s 88, 
Due to _- r national banks............+++ 17, 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 11,985 


Crry AND CoUNTY OF 
: I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-nam 
bank, do solemnly swear tne above 
true, to the best of my know! and belief. 
CHASE. ay ae 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 28th day 
i ——— 1880. Henny W. K 


3) 882232323 
:| saestagas 


Certific. 
Correct—Attest: 4G. e BKRINKERHOF?F, 
LANGSTAFF N. oe 
Renae ION OF 
Fist Sea of New York, at the close of *veninens VO bruary 
5 














poesd d and gives this Septet Us his personal ‘atten. 
on. 


WRB 


25 Pine Street, Y ork, 
and Sell on Commission Governments and all 


Bu 
Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Interest Allene on yy ie Balances. 
HARTFORD 8 TIES 








bought and sold on commission. 
WILLI HA 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


The Rescue 
Mining Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital Stock, $1,000,000. | 100,000 Shares at $10 each. 





Forever Unassessable. Mine at 
Eureka District, Nevada. 
, Freee —_ G. Blake, Boston. Secre- 


New York : E.C. Converse, New York ; pane =. New- 
ton. New York ; Jona Shoenbar xe, Daniel B. 


W: 
Nichols, tn shane 
ols, BOstOR. tor the sale of a limited number 
ofs shares, 
CHAS. B. WHITING & CO., 


Office 415 a} Street, Worcester; New York Office 


Broad Street, New York. 
of the Company consists of 
acres, which bya it from the United 
States; and adjoining the mining-ground the Com 
pany owns one and acres, Cy 
are situated the office, , & 
e Company also owns ae in 

immediate vicinit , the whole 
 . famees Duce 6 

se offer for 
= 8,000 shares, 3, copital the Compa a@5 per 


_ Samples ofthe ore taken trom the mine may be seen 


Chas. B. Whiting & Co., 





AGENTS, Ofice 415 Main St.; Worcester. 





THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL ....... 200,000. 


This Comperation by has it the business of the 
old * “ KANSAS, MISSOURI, y CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Sit to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY.AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actu 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


coves @ F LA PLATA MINING AND SMELTING ComPary, 
oF Lzabvitie, Col. 58 Broabwat, Rooms 12 axp 13. } 
ew York, Feb. 19th, 1880. 
DIVIDEND NO. 6. 
The Board of Trustees have this da: oie et Baty. 
idend of SEVEN AND pat at ge A 
r value $10) on the capital ehcp on MO 
AY, March ist, 
Transf 


, at the opie’ o Le wen 
er books will close on WEDNESDAY, omen. 


1 ome dividend Or FLVE ¢ share to 

Also an extra lend o 

— ers of date of Feb. 25th inst. per 
tement of the financial condition of the com- 











share, 200,000 shares............ 10,000 00 — 25,000 00 








D332 0. 10. ani 
Coren, 118 and 115 Broapwar. 























Loans and discounts 8 
v. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 00 
U. 8. bonds a 00 
Other stocks, bond: 00 
Due from other national banks ll 
Real estate, furnt' 04 
Current expenses an 42 
] jums 81 
Checks and other cash items... 82 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 74,015 86 
Bills of — — bepecgccgcococcsonccs 9,842 00 
Fracti oy (inctading | nickeis' 157 50 
yrecte Ca cluding. gold Treasury f) Sie bf 
emption Yand with u &. Treasurer . 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 6,750 00 
DOOM ..cccccocccccgcesesssr wie 105,058 58 
Capital stock paid in “aa 000 00 
pital stock paid IM.........cccccsccsceeee . 
85,000 00 
k 195/000 0 
nk-no' 
Dividends umMpaid...........cpesseccccecsees 171 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
Sinscndsikusethaethaneneodinn $708,004 g 
mand certificatesof deposit 6,188 
Certified checks...............+ 87,928 48 
@ to other national banks.. 28,714 88 
T70,876 56 
I icnccansenancesseniinnie seid 105,058 58 
Te or New ¥ ‘ORK, ss.: I, 
A. THO! IN, Cashier of the e- ed 
do solemn that the above statement is true, 
th of my wiedge and belief. 
A, THOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27th of 
February, } STEPH: in, Ni 
Correct—Attest: T. W. D 
WRENCE R. KERR, } Directors. 












ITION OF TH 
Rahn Toon aS SRNR OR, ALBA Nk 
awh 3) the State o ‘ f New Yor! the close of 
as ll 
Loans and discounts,..... ......seeeecees 018,943,511 + 
Other stocks, bonds, ant ortgages.... OT 688 90 
er 6 s, bonds, and m 
Due from other national banks. . 738.219 83 
Due from state 127,327 99 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 348,626 89 
Current and 70,817 12 
and other cash items 152.087 01 
Exc for -| - 4,082,810 46 
So {i luding nickels). Oa 00 
currency (including nickels 
Specte im CS en gold Treasury certifi's 1,600 218 38 
emption fand with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, 8. Treasue pee cemecseeatesns 22,500 00 
Due from os Treasurer _— than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............. 28,000 00 
a Cy ee nee eee $22,030,206 52 
LIABILITIES, « 
Capital mocks BORE Gis de vecccveeceses «++» @6.:000,000 00 
f BUG BURG... cc ccccccvseccccscccscceescoes 1,167,850 91 
On Be avcevevzsevegeceese peee 279,380 58 
National bank. -notes outstanding... 450,000 00 
state bank-notes outstan: oe hsevose 6,841 00 
Dividends unpald.............+++:++- 6.455 P| 
ndividual deposits =e 8,082,910 
Demand te ein 59.278 06 
Certified checks..............-0se+ 2.145 980 00 
Due to oa + national banks. . 3,204,704 84 
Due to state banks and 1,586,846 04 
Pe eT TTT 080.206 58 
‘ATE OF NEw YORK. or New Y 
gs.: I, DUMONT CLARKE, ferof the abo 


Subscribed and sworn 
March, 1880. Witness m my hand 


and notartal 
Ropoers, Notary Public. 





A. R. 
a cee, wo LAN sxguat.t 


22 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


Safe Investments! 


Desirous of Dealingin 





(March 4, 1880. 





RESET thie UE OGVATION, OF TRE FECHE OF BUR GOT RATION O25, UE 


at the close of 















Rist, 1880 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, ............+-+eeeeeees 62,961,686 69 
GPE: occeccesocccass segocecccooece 164 14 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 700,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 123.873 84 
Due from other national banks... 245.745 16 
Due from state banks and bankers 12,107 24 
te. 207,565 88 
8,608 23 
81,997 50 
Checks and other cash items.... ° 18,128 70 
Exchanges for Clearing -house.. - 10,627,800 30 
Pils of other banks...... ........+.+: : 18,028 00 
Fractional currency (including nicke’ 80 00 
Specte (including gold Treasury certifi’s). 650,802 41 
Legal-tender notes...... . 28,526 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8 6 
per cent. of circulation) . 31.500 00 
is cencnnccnsenasecccans senseecesed 915.560. 718 04 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pate mm 1 000, 


Surplus fund 
Undivided prof 

National bank Wt outatanding.. 
Dividends unpaid....... ee 
Individual deposita subj: to ‘check. 
Demand certificates of dv, osit. 
Certified checks. . ° 
Due to other national banka. 
Due to state banks and bankers 


Sin coadsodicsconendntnacseass o0taed $15,560,718 04 
BraTE or New York, Couwrry or New Yor, 4s.; 

I, JOHN PARKER. Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do solemnly swenr that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my huowledge and bellef. 

OFN PARKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to Saas me, this 27th day of 









February, 1880. E.asan i. Riser, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: THOS. W. GALE, 
PD. G. BACON, Directora, 
EUGENE DULITH, 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF N 
ORK, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February re 1880. 


Rhett OF THE CONDITION OF TE 














ESOURCES. 
Ps 
Other stocks, bonds, and feceeanges. . eccece 920,420 00 
Due from other natfonal banks ocee 804.776 10 
Due from state banks and bankers... 27.818 52 
RID DONE. cccocsssaccoee cocccce 254 A565 30 
Checks and other cash items oeee 8.509 26 
Exchanges for Clearing house «+» 9,202,248 27 
pitta of other banks........ 47,905 00 
Specte (including gold henmeseycd cert 
i ccisdnnnaeese : 8,178,170 42 
le ral tender notes. 81,907 00 
Relemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 22.500 00 
Due from 8S. Treasurer (othe rthan 5 
per cent. Sedeunpelen fund)..... 75,488 98 
DOOR vcvesececcccages «ee. $19,783,308 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pald in $500.000 00 
Surplus fund.. 1,500,000 00 
Undivided profit 497.887 76 
National bank notes outstanding.. 450.000 00 
Individual deposits aubje ct to check.. 2,712,019 88 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 45,498 #4 


Certified checks..................0.. TIN 954/348 09 


Cashier's checks outstanding. . RAO 
Due to other national bonks...... 1,224 997 fA 
Due to state banks and bankers. 1,665,795 62 


ree $19,783,208 ba 
State or New Yor, County or New Yorx, as.: 

. E. SCOFIELD, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do ‘solemnly awear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and beltef. 

KE. SCOFIELD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 28th day of 
Februery, 1880. Jos. T. Brown, ‘Notary Public. 
Correct.— Attest: H.C. FAHNFSTOC ) 
J. A. GARLAND, Directors. 
¥.F. THOMPSON, § 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HOWFERY NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business 

February 21st, 1880. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............seeeeeees $1,129,046 16 
SHURE 00 ccecseencconness ee 39 49 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. ° 250,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand................-- 200 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 18,258 50 
Due from other national banks ... 55,471 42 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtur 8.406 74 
Premiums pald................ 1,781 16 
Checks and other cash items..... ee 14.077 69 
Exchanges for Clearing house............. 96,800 81 
DEE GIT WED, acccnncasceccccascacocs 6,586 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels)... 196 
“ee fe > Cacamng gold Treasury certifi 
Lewat Jj = epmenpaeates 146,861 00 
Clearing-house certificates 90,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of cireulation).... ... 11,850 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund.. 2,000 00 
RR ee per $1,855,248 83 


LIABILITIES. 

Capttal stock patd tn. 
a rey PRE EE 
ivided profits 

National bank notes outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual deposits subject to chee 
Demand ce srepontes of deposit... 











Certified checks..................-- 27,081 25 
20000 00 
ER ae ie NE aE 1,858,248 83 


STATE oF New York, County or New vo 83.: 

I "RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the above 
nathed bank ,do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my ryt and belief. 


TON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ptore me, this 28th day 
of February, 1 F. M. MAYHEW Notary 
Correct.—Attest : zomE , Apa 


JAMES W. TRASK, 





ER MANUFACTURERS’ RAG 
YK, at New York, In the State of New York, at the 
close of business February 21st, 1880: 
RESOURCES. 


Renatn OF THE CONDITION OF T 








Loans and discounts................seeeee0: $1,300,183 08 
I suite sea anennbatimniaitiiinnt ove 1,315 35 
U. & bonds to gecupe circulation . 540,000 00 
8. bonds on hand................«. +» 110,000 00 
Other stocks, onde. and mortgages . WSS 24 
Due from other national banks. .... 51.546 06 
e from atate banks and bankers 18.899 55 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 12,428 29 
Tn casccasnasevescccee 14,649 25 
Checks and other cash items. . ona 8.282 69 
Exe menos for clearing-house.............. 026,688 14 
I II non nana cnacceaccnecenan 7,813 00 
———. Cnctuding gold Treasury certifi- 
iesaaiuddanssseusitetson Yrerseccccece .490 23 
Lonalt Sates i sath ntntesidnoeththencenn 128,179 00 


Redemption fund» with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 





Capital stock paid in 
= > ee 

divided profits 
Natinnat bank notes ontstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid. Sehndnenanennnoeees 
Individual deposits subject to cheek. 








Demand certific cates of deposit 5.339 28 
Certified checks.............. 89 S92 63 
Due to other national banks 630.258 26 
Due to state banks and 242,256 90 


Total 
State OF New York, County or New York, as. 
L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
emniy swear that the ave ro eeapemnans is true, to the 
best of my knowledge and 
“HOLDEN, Cashter. 


2 
° 
T: 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 28th day of 
February, 1880. SANBORN, 
jotery Fable, wt County. 


. 


Correct.—Attest: WM. H. MACY, 
. F. Dtrectors. 


Bank, Charles 
Rider, of John Bell & Co., lh low 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 
IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
r cent. ne 9 per cent. semi-annual inter- 


Charles City, Iowa. 
ited. 


ak McGregor, . 
‘or, lowa; 
y, lowe John V: 
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M WALL STREET © 
vy, @ general a Commission 
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até er cent., payable 
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the 2ist day of Feb- 





GOVERNMENT AND INV. 
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CLINTON Rick FISK & CO., 
RXEL BUILDING, 
T SECURITIES, 


ON 
all securities Seale im at the 
jange. Brokers in St State, ewe, 
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EPORT OF THE CO 
“ CHEMICAL mastooss 
New York. in the State of N: 
of business on the 21st ios dav of Fe 
Loans and discounts 
+ 


Exchanges 
Bills of was banks 
veas@onas paper eae. nickels, and 


ents 
apeete, viz.: oor coin... 





Clearing house certificates of ‘deposit 


Capital stock paid in 









Due to other national banks 
Suet to state -_ private banks a ani 


ON OF 7B 
ie OY & ns 
York, at ain ‘eens 





$300,000 00 
1.000.000 00 


nile § 
#&8 
& & 


-.817, 917,864,114 23 
K. i New . 88.2 
irae ue Cashier = “The ioe 


Rorert G, 

Notary Publte. N.Y. County. 
Correct.— Attest : Z- -* RO ‘SEV 

WILLIAMS, "{ Directors, 





Loans and discounts 
raft 





mds, an 
Due from ether ‘antional tenke 
te ba: 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 
es paid 





xchanges for a house... 


Specte “including Jha 











Redemption fund with U. 8. 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Capital mocks paid tn 





. ts 
National bank-notes outstanding. 


Cashier's — saa 
Due to other national banks.. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BA 


t New York, in the 
bt of New York, at the -—y of business, Feb. 2ist, 
1 : 


~ 
2 
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823 


aks 
S==-— 


: a3a 
a8 elses 


ss 


true, ‘to the best of my THY) amd belief. 
18 Ww. ITE, Cashier. 
Gubserined end sworn to betore me, kK — day of 
L VIS, 


EW 
tary Public. New York. County. 
Correct.— Attest : SAME C C. THOMPSON, 


OMPSO) 
LEWIS E. RANSOM, 
F. G. ADAMS, 


Dtrectors. 


ao 


















Exc’ ‘or 
Penn di 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 


8 S248388 BSsss 


, do solemn! 
true, ‘to the best of my 





gacccegsoccccegccccccccccctcccccssces $8,153,860 66 


Total. 
State or New Yo! Og tk e! ty 8s. 


1, JOHN L. er of the the above-named 
ly swear ay the above statement is 
and belief. 


EVERITT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to decane, this 26th day of 
February, 1880. Ricwarp B. KELLy, 


Notary Public, New York Coun’ 

Correct.—Attest: F. A. PALMER nl 

C. BURKHALTER, {Directors 
RUFUS STORY, 











ivided 3 
National bank cireuiation outstanding... 
State bank circulation outstanding. - 








and private banks and bank- 


7 pamanore Ser for 
Fractional 
Specie (includi 











York, at New York, in th 
close of bus: 


iness, Fe' aoe ie 1880. 
RESOURCES. 





currence: \dmeluding nickels “y 
pA id Treasury cert'f’s).. 





Vous 
I, EDWARD TOWNEEND “Cashier The Im 
do 80! somenty swear "that the , —t tA. 


TOWNSEND, C 
Sworn to and subseribed before me, this doer Seen , of 
Notary Public, New York Go County. 


3 
32588882 





R ne Paddy ot Undivided profits 











Dividends un} 


ational bank- me outstanding 














EPORT OF TH 
R a ten ne NA 
iF NEW Y 





Total 
Stare oF New York, County OF NEw YORK 





hier of the abovenamed 


bank, do Gy | swear that the above statement is 


true, to the best of my inowletge ond & and belief. 
LANE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ome, this 26th day of 
February, 1880. AN McGREGOR, 
Notary f Public New York. 
Correct.— Attest : CHAS. T. SMITH, 
FRED’K MEAD, >; Directors. 
E. A. KENT, 
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Circulating notes received 
from 


com) 
Less — ase ona in 
‘or emption. 
id unpaid 
te 


Lees atten 9 fund with U. & 


ORE OFTHE ESNPITICLOY, IPE 


the State of New York, at of Feb. 
2ist, 1880: 











ks, bonds. gp 39 200 00 
™m 2 

Due from other national banks 186.413 52 
Due from state a bankers ....... 2,653 97 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtu 211.150 00 
Current expenses an’ es paid 4,221 05 
Checks and other cash items pessce 28,088 98 
Exchanges for +. 681,752 S89 

Sy Sn ateenicenaanonees 17,488 00 
Fractional currency, including nickeis.- 185 48 
— “including gold bameonen diene certifi- 











Due wo aa a banks 
Due to state and private banks a bankers ‘ome 44 




















Total. $4,551 
STATE OF New YORK. Gir & Govitey GF New Youn, 
I, OLIVER F. B Cashier the “ Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the chy of New York,” 4 —— 
S e : above fare is true, he best 
my knowledge and bel 
OLIVER F. BERRY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before n me. th this 26th day of 





Correct.—Attest DANE a) Directors. 
GEO. STARR, 








Loans and discounts 
MENINEIDL cancnncocoteqpoesgccgpeoeretoocse 

U. 8. bonds to secure Se. 

Other stocks, bonds, and — 

Due from other national b — 

Due from state banks and private banks 


Exchanges for Clearing-house te 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 


Specievis.: Gold coin. . 





mption fund with U. S. Treasurer. 


I 
Capital rund. paid in. 





ofits 
Circulating n< notes outstanding. 


Dt 

nee vidual deposits subject 

Demand certificates of de- 
t 





tal 
VIL LLIAM H. COX, Cashier of {he Bowhen 
of City of 
affirm that the above sta 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at the close of business on the 2ist 








$4.508.190 11 


DITION OF =u 
the close of 3 ont 


and discounts 305, 08 
United ! States bonds to securecirculation  867,0( 
Other United States bonds on hand.... 

Other stocks, bonds, etc 


Overdrafts 
Due from other national beaks 
bank: 


E 


Shosase 
Diet PO se aeres 
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92'204 78 
4,427,913 45 


— 
~ 





‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............. 18,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fun: fund ntineanbeonsin 171,000 00 
DURE, cccoccccccagnssesnstensanscecccces $4,809,959 79 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock in. ee 00.000 00 
leant “E38 
iy , 
sf ! 854.100 00 
ividends unpaid...............++ 1,366 00 
vidual deposits subject to check. 2,861,863 67 
Dem and certificates of deposit....... 278,232 60 
Certifi GED. coceveccogmece coe 177,028 22 
hier’s checks outstanding. . 80,808 19 
Due to other national banks..... $10,322 72 
banks ccs nesece 285,069 86 
lp ocascccegecosncegocsesccossogneoocsace 809, 
Stare oF New Yorke ck. CouNTY 0 mae 
i FisH, Cashier of the 
penk, d swear that t e statement is 


yOrN ?. WILSO 





Riba atrs Eker OXUTION OF TPE 


at 
City of New York, in the St tate of New ‘York, at the 
close of business Febru: 1880 : 
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March 4, 1880.] 
Iusuratice, 


AT THE CONFESSION-BOX. 


We copy the following from the Lebanon 
(Pa.) Adcertiser, being a confession respect- 
ing the natural rottenness of the co-oper- 
ative life insurance system by one of its 
doctors: 

“The wide-awake, indefatigable general 
agent of the U. B. Mutual Aid Society re- 
cently attended a convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., before which he read a paper 
and made some telling off-hand speeches. 
He concisely summed up the causes of the 
failure of 80 many co-operative insurance 
companies as follows: 

“«*1st. They only obligated themselves to 
pay on adeath claim as many dollars as 
theré were paying members in the associa 
tion when the death occurred. 

««*2d, They assessed all alike—compel- 
ling the members aged 20 years to pay as 
much each time a death occurred as did the 
one aged 65. 

«31. They lacked a systematic method 
by which to give perpetuity to the organ- 
ization—a method by which to prevent the 
increase of the average age of the member- 
ship.’ ° 

‘He then said: ‘ Let a death occur in an 
association that promises as many dollars 
as there are paying members, and let it be 
known that the widow of that member re 
ceived only $200, while he and his fellow- 
members were taught by the agents to be- 
lieve that, in case of his death, she would 
receive $2,000, and how rapidly will the 
remaining members forfeit. . . . The 
life expectation of him aged 21 years is 41} 
years; and of him a is only 14 
years. Now; if each lives out his expect- 
ation and pays one dollar for each death, 
and there are twelve deaths a year, the one 
will pay $498 and the other only $168, and 
that, too, without computing interest. If 
we compound the interest annually at 6 per 
cent. the inequity becomes still more ap- 
parent. In that event the one 21 would in 
41 years pay $1,980.60 and the one aged 60 
only $202.24. a difference of $1,728.36. 
Now, rest assured, thinking men are quick 
to see this inequity,and as the young and 
healthy notice that they are overtaxed 
they will forfeit.’ ” 

From the Pennsylvania Insurance Re- 
port of 1878 we learn that 5,478 members 
of co-operative life insurance companies 
(having altogether 23,311 members) in that 
state were “quick to see this inequity.” 
Five thousand four hundred and seventy- 
three escaped from the trap by forfeiting 
their membership during the year! And 
of those who escaped 8,289 were members 
of the U. B. Mutual Aid Society, whose 
general agent made this frank confession! 

Here is another confession, from a New 
Hampshire co-operative paper: 

‘‘In reply to the question ‘How much 
do co-operative organizations refund if a 
member chooses to withdraw?’ it is only 
necessary to state that insurance in these 
associations is furnished at cost; and the 
saving consists not in what is refunded, 
but in what ts not paid out.” 

“‘What is not paid” by these concerns 
appears to be a large sum, according to the 
testimony of those who have relied upon 
their promises to pay. We copy the fol- 
lowing significant questions from a Penn- 
sylvania paper: 

“Why did not the manager [of the Key- 
stone Mutual Benefit Association] explain 
why they only paid $1,200 on the claim of 
Catharine Wendling, of Jonestown, who 
was insured for $2,000; and also Miss 
Troxell, from Lebanon, who was insured 
for $1,000, and the beneficiary only realized 
$150?” 

Here is another confession, which we 
find in a Massachusetts co-operative paper— 
a confession mixed with an apology for 
‘what is not paid” to the heirs of a dead 
member of the society: 

“Arthur W. St. Clair was nominally en- 
titled to $2,000. His proportionate amount 
of one full assessment on each member was 

.08, which was the amount paid to his 
amily.” 

He paid for $2,000 insurance. His heirs 
received $669.08. We suppose that the 
heirs of such insurance promises as these 
co-operative societies make are glad to take 
what they can get. For, in the words of 
the apologist, explaining this short pay- 
ment, “‘We have no more insurance than 
we pay for and pay for no more than we 
have,” in which we discover the essence of 
co-operative wisdom. 

In a Missouri paper we read the confession 
that ‘“‘Class A,-of the Masonic Mutual 
Benefit, of St. Louis, has 1,000 members, 
when full. Its members have had the pleas- 
ure of paying nineteen assessments of $1.10 








each during the last twelve months, aggrogat- 





ing $20.90, for which they hold certificates 
for $1,000 each in case of death.” 

Eleven deaths annually in a thousand 
members is the average mortality in regular 
life insurance companies which have been 
doing a prosperous business for ten years; 
but, under the co-operative system, nineteen 
deaths annually in a thousand members is 
not excessive. The U. B. Mutual Aid Soci- 
ety had eighteen and a half deaths per thou- 
sand in 1878, after doing business for nine 
years; and, when taunted about it by some 
of its younger co-operative rivals, replied in 
this language, which we quote frum its 
Journal : 

‘‘As to the co-operative ring assessment 
concerns, that have only had a twelve or fif- 
teen-months’ existence, and have so much to 
say about the Aid Society’s heavy mortality, 
we would only say: Be patient, gentle- 
men. Your time is coming.’’ 

Yes, ‘‘your time is coming”! The co- 
operative system can last but a short time; 
but, while it lasts, it costs a great deal of 
money. In 1877 and 1878 fifteen co- 
operative life insurance societies were 
doing business in Pennsylvania, whose 
reports have been published. Some of 
these societies have entirely disappeared; 
some still survive. The general agent of 
the largest of the surviving societics, says 
the Lebanon (Pa.) Advertiser, ‘‘ threw his 
whole soul into the work, and, by travel- 
ing, talking, and lecturing by day and 
studying by night, he wrenched success out 
of the very jaws of defeat.” 

We acknowledge that a co-operative life 
insurance business cannot be done without 
violent labor, and considerable expense 
also. We find that during four years the 
cost of doing business by these Pennsyl- 
vania co-operative companies was forty dol- 
lars for each one hundred dollars paid to 
widows and orphans! In one year the cost 
of the business reached sizty-four dollars 
and twenty cents for each one hundred dollars 
of death claims paid. This is said to be 
‘*insurance furnished at cost.” 

We do not deny that to talk all day and 
study all night, besides wrenching jaws, 
throwing whole souls (etc., etc.), is a work 
which ought to be paid for. We do not 
deny that the co-operative life insurance 
business, with its legion of agents, naturally 
demands a good deal of this kind of work. 
But a man may do it all—may throw, travel, 
talk, lecture, study, and wrench—and yet 
he may know nothing whatever of the true 
principles of life insurance. Our incorpor- 
ated life insurance companies are success- 
fully practicing their business upon old, 
long-tried principles, which are not only 
founded upon unalterable truths, but have 
also been tested and proved by an intelli- 
gent experience of more than one hundred 
years. Guided by these principles, these 
regular life insuranee companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of New York have paid in 
death claims to the heirs of their deceased 
policyholders during the past ten years 
the enormous sum of two hundred and 
twenty-three million four hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 





REPLY OF MUTUAL LIFE. 


Tue following communication from Hon. 
George H. Andrews, a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, is published as a 
reply to our article in the Insurance De- 
partment of this paper, under date of Feb- 
ruary 5th, entitled ‘‘One Year After the 
Rebate.” 

We are always willing to publish a cour- 
teous reply to any article printed in this 
paper, when it is alleged that injustice has 
been done. Mr. Andrews, therefore, who 
is a very respectable gentleman, shall have 
a hearing. 


To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

So long as the insurance columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT contained expressions of 
opinion as to the policy of certain lines of 
action adopted by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, there 
seemed no reason to complain that the 
managers of the Company were so unfor- 
tunate as not to have the approval of your 
journal. The methods of business which 
have been adopted, as the result of the suc- 
cessful experience of many years, may not 
always meet the approval of those whose 
opportunities. for acquiring that special 
knowledge (which only experience imparts) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





have been limited. Such differences of 
opinion may very well exist, and no one 
has any right to complain, even if they find 
expression in comments, however acrid. 
But when an abstract theory becomes con- 
crete in a formal and official statement of 
tabulated results, then imputations assume 
a graver character, and it becomes worth 
while to consider whether they are war- 
ranted by the statement of facts, or of any 
inferences deducible from these facts. 

The article in Tae INDEPENDENT of Feb. 
5th in relation to the annual statement of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company re- 
lates to the past, the present, and the future 
of that Company. 

THE PAST. 


As to the past, that, atleast, issecure. It 
has gone into history, and there it stands, 
and there it always must stand, as a monu- 
ment of enterprise, skill, integrity, and con- 
servatism. This is, in effect, conceded by 
the article in Toe INDEPENDENT, which, as 
ifconscious that pone but itself could be 
its parallel, compares former statements 
of the Company with the last state- 
ment, in order to justify its vaticina- 
tions as to the future. Fora period of at 
least thirty-five years, then, this great 
Company is conceded to have gone on 
from strength to strength, challenging the 
admiration of all except a few weaker 
and, because weaker, envious brethren, 
who have had the foolish idea that they 
could build up themselves by pulling down 
the Mutual, forgetting that the Mutual 
stood, and stands to-day, the great bulwark 
of the system of life insurance in this coun- 
try. They may rest assured that, if ever 
the Mutual shall fall, all minor companies 
will be found crushed beneath the ruins. 

This conceded success has been the fruit 
of thirty-five years’ unremitting application 
of sound principles to a business which of all 
others requires the unvaried and unwearied 
adherence to such principles. The last 
twenty-five years of this experience has 
been under the same general advice, coun- 
sel, and executive management as that 
which directs its energies to-day. Under 
that direction, its assets have grown from 
$2,060,649 to $88,402,994. It has failed in 
no promise, defaulted in no engagement, 
sought no quarrels, and shunned no con- 
flict. Its past has been rich in experiences. 
Dealing with many thousand lives, it has 
been enabled, from all the vicissitudes, 
whether inherited or acquired, climatic 
or constitutional, which environ human ex- 
istence in this country, to filla vast store- 
house with data of the utmost practical 
value. This fund, this storehouse of facts 
is peculiarly its own. It may tabulate 
them, it may publish them, if you please; 
but the rich results of this experience re- 
main to the Mutual alone. The lives—ex- 
ploring even the innermost recesses—of 
great men have been published; but no one 
will pretend that the reader of the biog- 
raphy can become saturated with the ex- 
perience of him whose history is so writ- 


ten. 
There are Bourbons in business (THE 


INDEPENDENT certainly is not one), as in 
politics—men who learn nothing and for- 
get nothing; but he only rises to the full 
stature of developed manhood who from 
his experience deduces knowledge which 
not only illuminates his present conditions 
and surroundings, but casts forward upon 
his pathway a light brighter and clearer 
than can be obtained from any other source 
short of inspiration. .As with a man, so is 
it—in a modified form, to be sure—with a 
corporation. Difficulties avoided, perils 
surmounted, obstacles removed, triumphs 
achieved—all these, entering into the very 
organism of the body, constitute an ever- 
ready fund from which may be drawn sup- 
plies of practical wisdom adapted to all 
possible conditions. Thus richly furnished, 
the Mutual Life has entered upon the 
thirty-eighth year of its existence, guided 
largely by the same hands and governed 
entirely by the same sound principles as 
have made it the very first among all the 
institutions of its class. 
THE PRESENT. 

But we are asked to believe that the man- 
agers of the Mutual Life, forgetful of their 
antecedents, of the history of the Com- 
pany, of their pride in its success, of their 
vast responsibilities toward the insurance 








interest at large, forgetful even of them- 
selves, have suddenly cut loose from all 
safe anchorage, scuttled their ship, and 
crowded all sail, headed directly for ‘‘ruin”; 
that, forsaking all the hostages given dur- 
ing long years of fidelity and success, they 
have deliberately turned their backs upox 
themselves and entered the broad road to 
destruction. 

Let us see upon what this charge is based. 
It is not worth while to enter into a consid- 
eration of the obsolete rebate plan. In- 
tended originally.as a temporary measure, 
to arouse the public from the lethargy into 
which it had fallen, in consequence of the 
disgraceful failure of many minor compa- 
nies, it accomplished all and more than it 
was expected to. It not only added largely 
to the business of the Mutual Life; but it, 
and the discussions which grew out of it, 
stimulated into activity the dormant public 
interest in the subject and business of life 
insurance, and cast into other sound com- 
panies hundreds of policies from the over- 
flow of the Mutual—that is to say, that 
many were induced to take policies exceed- 
ing the limit imposed, or upon a plan not 
recognized, by the Mutual Life. This 
temporary rebate, having admirably filled 
its purpose, gave place to a permanent sys- 
tem of reduced life rates. This measure 
was not a sudden ebullition. It had 
been in contemplation for several years; 
had been, in substantially the same form, 
adopted several years ago, but withdrawn, 
before going into effect, at the solicitation 
of other companies. Those companies had 
now been strengthened by the lapse of 
time, and there was no longer need to re- 
gard their necessities, which had been out- 
grown. The business of the country gave 
evidence of returning activity. The young 
giant of the West, prostrate and dormant 
since 1878, had begun to stretch his limbs, 
and was already quivering with the sensa- 
tions of returning vitality. It was the time 
for, and the office of, the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company to bear the banner of life 
insurance upon the very first wave of re- 
turning prosperity. The dawn was already 
ruddy with the approach of day, and then 
the Mutual Life, informed by its long ex- 
perience and innocent of any purpose to 
injure others, announced its reduction of 
rates upon life risks, averaging 15 per cent. 

Now, this is a question about the expedi- 
ency of which men may, perhaps, honestly 
differ; but as to its safety, there can be no 
question. The purpose was, first, to re- 
lieve the Company from the care and cus- 
tody of large sums of money, which it was 
certain not to need and was certain to have 
to return to its owners; and, second, to re- 
lieve the business of life insurance from the 
opprobrium of charging in its tables sums 
so far in excess of what the Company had 
learned to be the actual cost of insurance 
as to make them justly called extravagant; 
and, in the third place, to remove any tempt- 
ation to extravagant administration, which 
might be incident to the possession of a 
very large amount of money, paid in with- 
out necessity, to be returned to the insured 
after making the needful payments there- 
from. 

The diminished receipts from premiums 
for the year 1879 is, of course, a logical 
and necessary result of a reduced rate of 
premium. The most strenuous advocate of 
the plan of reduced premiums never an- 
ticipated any other result. This was ex- 
pected, calculated upon, and desired. It 
needs no apology or explanation. The dif- 
ference is in the pockets of the policyhold- 
ers, where it belongs. ° 

The payment of “death and endow- 
ment claims (matured and discounted),” 
$7,007,195.85, is also what was expected 
and calculated upon. Indeed, the expecta- 
tion, based upon the standard tables, was 
thata larger sum would be required to 
meet the obligations accruing in 1879; so 
that the payment of this very large sum 
need not be the cause of discoutent or 
alarm in any quarter. It should rather be 
a source of pride that the business of the 
Mutual Life has been so wisely adminis- 
tered that it regards the payment of an 
annual sum, greater than the entire assets 
of many life companies, with é¢quanimity 
and satisfaction. It is thereby simply ful- 
filling its office, its mission; justifying all 
the most sanguine hopes of its early friends, 
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and assuring the confidence of its later 
members. 

The comparison drawn between the vol- 
ume of business in 1879 and that of the 
flush times of 1872 to 1874 is not to the dis- 
advantage of the Mutual Life. In all other 
business, dependent in any degree upon the 
general prosperity of the people and the 
soundness and activity of trade, there has 
been an equal or greater disparity between 
the accounts for these years. For several 
years the Mutual Life bought more life in- 
surance than it sold. This, to be sure, was 
done at a profit to the adhering policyhold- 
ers. But the business of a life company is 
to sell, and not to buy insurance, however 
large the rate of profit may be on the latter 
transaction. This run, if it may be so 
called, was checked in 1879, so that the 
Company is now selling, instead of buying, 
insurance; and this, too, in the very face 
of the lugubrious prophets who have fore- 
told disaster to the Company. 


The complication of accounts by which 
the expenses are made to reach the sum of 
$2,000,000 might be called disingenuous, if 
it did not appear in the columns of a jour- 
nal which doubtless means to be fair. 
This total 1s reached by putting together 
the expenses, commissions, taxes and 
assessments, and contingent guarantee 
account. The tax and assessment account 
for 1879 was unusually heavy, as it in- 
cluded the adjustment, in many cases by 
commutation, of deferred accounts. In- 
stead of charging these to the cost of real 
estate acquired by foreclosure, and thereby 
swelling the assets, it was decided at once 
to charge them to the tax account, even if 
thereby an increase in expenses might be 
imputed. These taxes and assessments 
were deferred because they were of doubt- 
ful validity; but when the validity was 
confirmed, or was certain to be confirmed, 
a settlement was effected. The total 
amount for 1879 was more than $350,000— 
much larger than it is ever likely to be again. 

The sum charged to contingent guaran- 
tee account, which is also included, is not a 
new feature in the statement, nor was the 
fund invented, as is intimated, for some 
obscure and irregular purpose in connec- 
tion with the rebate plan. This account 
was opened early in 1876, and was designed 
to meet accruing losses arising from the 
shrinkage in the premium on U. 8. bonds 
and the decline in the value of real estate 
owned by the Company. By aid of this 
fund, the value of the Company’s buildings 
in Boston and Philadelphia—erected when 
labor and materials were at about theit 
highest point in cost—has been marked 
down in the assets, until the figures the 
three buildings erected by the Company 
represent in the assets, do not exceed the 
actual value of the properties in the 
changed condition of prices. The opening 
of such an account was a conservative 
measure, having no reference or relation to 
any methods in insurance. 

The allegation that the surplus is less 
than for the preceding year, according to 
the 4}-per-cent. standard adopted by the 
State of New York, is immaterial, as the 
surplus at this legal rate of computation 
exceeds eleven millions of dollars. The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company does not 
regard it as the chief end of life insurance 
to accumulate an enormous surplus. Such 
an accumulation may become a source of 
temptation, both to those within aud those 
without the Company. A surplus should 
be, even in a mutual company, large 
enough to meet any conceivable contin- 
gency within the range of possibility, not 
excluding the dire plagues of war, pesti- 
lence,'and famine. During its existence 
the Company has tasted the bitterness of 
the first two, and »Sassed the ordeal un- 
scathed. The true principle of adminis- 
tration seems to be, after a company 
has accumulated a surplus sufficiently 
large to insure absolute safety in ex- 
traordinary trials, that then the duty 
is to relieve the members of the burden of 
their premiums by dividing among them 
the profits of the year. The sum of $3,427,- 
479 was reserved last year for dividends. 
It would have been very easy to have 
diminished this sum, and added the differ- 
ence to the surplus; but the Company did 
not, either in fact or for appearances, need 
to add anything to its $11,000,000 of sur- 
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plus. It was better off, relatively, than the 
mass of its policyholders; and so the profits 
were distributed among the members, in 
preference to being retained by the 
Company. 

That the assets of the Company have 
been increased in one year by the sum of 
$1,333,877 only, is answered by the fact 
that such increase is, at least, as large as the 
increase in liabilities. During the trying 
times in business affairs the Company has 
gone on discounting its endowments before 
maturity, at the legal rate of interest. It is 
certainly a novel idea in finance that, be- 
cause a merchant reduces his bank account 
by drawing checks to discount his liabilities 
yearns before their maturity, he thereby 
impairs his credit. Yet that is precisely 
the offense of the Mutual Life. 

A grave error isemade in comparing the 
payments for ‘‘death claims and endow- 
ments” for 1878 and 1879. In the former 
year the discounted endowments are omitted, 
and in the latter they are included, making 
the statement appear greatly in favor of 
1878, by omitting therefrom $1,275,830 paid 
for discounted endowments in that year. 

But it is alleged that the receipts from 
interest and rents have not met the pay- 
ments of death claims and matured and dis- 
counted endowments. It is enough to say 
that the receipts from interest and rents in 
1879 more than sufficed to meet the death 
claims of the year. There is nowhere to 
be found any authority upon life insurance 
who deems it a necessary provision in the 
administration of a company that the inter- 
est from investments should suffice to meet 
even the losses by death. Yet this the 
business of the Mutual accomplished in 
1879, with nearly a million dollars to spare. 


THE FUTURE. 

Said a British statesman of the last cen- 
tury: ‘‘ All persons possessing any portion 
of power ought to be strongly and awfully 
impressed with an idea that they act in 
trust, and that they are to account for their 
conduct in that trust to the one great 
Master, Author, and Founder of society.” 
A statesman of our own day and country 
has said that the most stupendous thought 
that ever occupied his mind was ‘‘ man’s 
accountability to his Maker.” These ex. 
press forcibly and concisely the senti- 
ment in conformity to which the officers 
and trustees of this Company strive to ad- 
minister their great and sacred trust. Time, 
which tries and proves all things, is to try 
and prove their work. For nearly forty 
years they have acted well and wisely, and 
their unswerving aimis to so conduct the 
affairs of the corporation that the widow 
and orphan shall, years hence, hold their 
memories in grateful recollection. In a very 
real sense they stand between the living 
and the dead, and are fully conscious of 
the awful import of such a relation. The 
custody of many millions of dollarsis a 
grave trust; but even that is of minor de- 
gree as compared with the vast freicht of 
hopes and expectations with which their 
positions are laden. Their one objective 
point is that the Company shall never fail 
to fulfill, to the last letter, every obligation 
tothose who have fulfilled their obliga- 
tions to it. All other considerations yicld 
to this, and the dominant idea ever is to do 
nothing which can, in any event or in any 
degree, jeopard the capacity of the Com- 
pany to do this very thing. Nothing in the 
history of the past, or in the present con- 
dition of affairs, disturbs their utter confi- 
dence in the ability to do all that has ever 
been promised. 

Occasionally there comes up from some 
quarter the expression of an apprehension 
as to the effect of the reduction in the 
premium rates. The reduction of rates is 
nota new thing inthe history of life in- 
surance in this country. In 1813 the 
‘‘Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities” began busi- 
ness, using the Northampton tables for its 
computations. Eighteen years afterward it 
roduced its rates 9 per cent., and four years 
afterward another reduction was made. 
Yet this Company fulfilled all its obligations. 
The Mutual Life had acquired 36 years of 
experience before its rates were reduced; 
and it feels certain that it stands, to speak 
figuratively, upon a rock. 

Its mission for the future is to do its 
great work in its own way; to continue 





to build upon the broad and deep founda- 


tions which have been already laid; to 
avoid speculative investments; to shun 
specious and deceptive schemes of insur- 
ance; torely upon approved methods, test- 
ed by its own experience; to live peace- 
ably with all who are peaceably disposed, 
and to cherish, before and beyond any other 
thing, the interest of its own members. 
This it can best do by exacting nothing 
from them in the way of premiums that is 
not necessary for their security; and by 
paying everything to them in the way of 
dividends, reserving only such surplus as 
may seem necessary as & guaranty against 
extraordinary contingencies. 

Guided by these purposes, there is no 
reason why the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company should not continue indefinitely 
to hold its pre-eminent standing among 
other sound and safe companies, and such 
there are, engaged in the same business. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Gro. H. ANDREWS. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1880 (par values)....... $33.9804,261 3 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, 

Amzi Dodd, 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H.Wright 
sen, 


OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice. Prestdent. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. HL. Teese, Counsel, 


QUEEN — 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDING, 
* Nos. 87 and 89 WALL STREET. 


ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
id 








Shean naiieetaendianetnnneerneberet 452,237 

In 4 of trustees, U. 8. Sends pee coccesce T3717 

Cash in bank and other assets.............- 145/878 
LIABILITIES. $1,635,027 

Reserve ger unpaid losses.......... j pond 

Reserve for reinsurance............. ,082— 662,521 


Net surplus, U. 8. Branch, Jan 1st, 1880....8972.506 
TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babeock Bros. & Co. 
WM. H. acy President Seamen’s Bank for Savin; 
JAMES M. MORRISON, . President M Manhattan Bank. 
DIRECTORS IN TN NEW YORK 


(all of w *kholders) : 
SAMUEL D. B STOTENRY F. SPAULDING, 
F. H. N. WHITING, BATES 

7BOORMAN JOHNSTON, DAVID > BINGHAM, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, JOSIAH M. FISKE. 


WILLIAM H. ROSS, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of d 
ceased policyholders y after they had allowed 
their policies to lapse. persons who have taken 


policies us other co commana. & Pend. by failure to pay 
remiums when due ence of reverses 
n business, have been —— > torfelt their in- 
surance, will not eee the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered b y Company. 
Send for the circulars o: 


E assacr SETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
=o INSURANCE CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
Scottish Commercial 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
F. J. HALLOWS, General —_ 








teiiieise am 


U. 8S. Branch Office, 40 and 42 Pine St., New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PARIS. 
Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 





and the additional securi to potter netdere of 
000,000 of stockholders’ the rigid 
aws of France. 


UnNtrep STATES OFFICES, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Menaer. 
TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED ST. 

HH. Esq., of Messrs. H. TL Hunne 


| GEO. M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 


& Co. 


we 5; ee. ye, President Atlas National Bank 


the South Boston Iron Co. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January wo 1880, 


The 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor u Fire disconnected 
with Marine 

ums marked off from lst January, 

187), to ), to Slst December, 187/........... 3.875401 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 
EEE ED 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses $8.0,736 77 

pe concen porate WET 

United States and State of New 


Stock, City, peak, ond pe ryt 558 00 
£vocks and otherwise. 000 60 

Keage cooured Ad ~~ due the Com- 
pany, i nehehiennendentinadh 00,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 
wevccccescccococeese eovccecece 231,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets.....:....... $12,437,789 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JO HORACE GRAY 
UHARLES D EDMUND W. Cd 
W. aif ‘Les Dewnets ELLIOTT, eo 
Wis CURTIS, ‘DER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW. LL, 












































GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. STUAR' 
FDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURG FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEM CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. F » WILLIA RYCE, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIA 

DODGER, PETER V. KING 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. Se SbmraTon, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
J D HEWLETT, WitLlaM DEGROOT, 

0) J 
WILLIAM HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. a JOHN L. RIKE 

J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES D! Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


Loss BY _BUR- 
Nas aos ag v1 Sie ACCIDENT. 


Fidelity Insurance, tnt, and Sats Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 








lt for $10. Rooms and desks adjo vaults 
sroviéedl A Safe Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 
he Yale Time Lock. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and itted for a 
+ 








act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, = PGUARDIANS, and Recelve and EXEcuTe 
Trusts of every oe Gesceiptien, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and in 

uci " 
y tional th 


penne an and safely kept without 
charge. 
STEPHEN A. C. ‘ALDWELL, Presid 
JOHN B. GEST, este ent and Thane of the 
SER ERTTEnson, te 
RO T PATTERSON, T 








and 8 y- 
phen ‘aldwell, H. Merrick, 
eieard % Giark: John B. Gest, 
Alexander Hi ° Edward T. Steel, 
rge F. é ler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. CA 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all eee 

bilities. -- 804,038 88 

Surplus.........-+--+++ eocces 807,073 23 

$2,011,112 11 

owl gies DEYEREAUX, President. 

Ot THOMSON. Ase’t Sec. 
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35th Annual Statement 











OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Statement, January ist, 1880. 





Premiums received in 1870............++. $3,798,704 07 
Interest received in 1879........... eoceces 1,916,258 28 
95,700,957 35 

Balance, Jan. Ist, 1879. .........s00++-+ $82,596,692 95 


y death. $2,045,344 05 
Endowments and annuities............... 588,247 04 
Surren 795,090 99 





Ce Bar GI 00 0c cc cs cccccnccccecoccess 
SET I cncconses esccencceose x 
Dividends or return premiums paeembeese 1,417,273 21 
policyholders, $4,843,957.09) 
Expenses, including ie 551,404 6 
Premiums on bonds ey os Salar deaiton $7,631 
Profit and paee, Soe ommeny on 
foreclosure Sales...........s.ccceeeeeeees 29,348 70 
42,342 OD 
Balance, Jan. ist, 1880....... eocccccecs 784,207 
oa $38,246,649 70 
Assets, Jau. ist, 1880. 
Cash on hand and in —_ 
United States bonds, 
Crate, City, and — 
rst mortgage bo 
First mortgage 
mo 
Y. R. R., guaranteed 
panies New Jerse 875, 
First bonds and mortgages on real = 8,706,233 84 
Real Company’s office buildi 
Sl enesensstnetsianada ineeecencesnese 297,182 85 
Real estate taken on  wemnanneten New 
~York and New Jersey................... 1,996,952 40 
Premium loans on policies in force...... 4,398,843 82 
Balance due from agents.................. 28,864 81 
$82,784,307 70 
jue accrued... $808,904 26 
Premiums due in Decem- 
i — 215.050 17 
TEED. coccccce eseccccccce Y 
1,019,958 43 
Total........ gnesocccccnsececosconscetesed #3,804,261 18 


Market Value of United States and ether 
Bends above Par, $1,507,365.54. 





bilities (as 
the mathematician), re 
serve fund, 4 per cent., 
Mass. standard........... $30,570,221 00 
Policy claims in 
f adjustment........... 647,901 90 
Dividends due.............. 200,136,038 
Estimated expenses on un- 
miums, 10 per 
ca daie bacieinihneninsininns 21,505 98 
Premiums paid in ad- 
ecccccccscococcoscece + 9,402 08 
$51,448,746 08 
ny as regards policyholders........ 955,515 1) 
Dividends on 1879 premiums payable tn “ - 
BED ccocecscccecsscsocccescecsocescoceseses 1,418,823 40 
Unapportioned surplus........ ecccecccoes $937,191 70 


By the N. Y. standard of reserve (par value of 
assets) the surplus as rega?ds policyholders is $4,506,- 
168.10. 

Number of polictes in force Jan. Ist, 1880, 42,266. 

Insuring $117,720,246.00. 


DIRECTORS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 
J. B. PEARSON, 


HENRY McFARLAN, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 


B. C. MILLER, E. A. STRONG, 

AMZI DODD, 0. L. BALDWIN, 
THEODORE MACKNET, F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
WILLIAM CLARK, EDWARD H. WRIGHT. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 


Seuthern New York and Northern New 
Jersey, 


No. 1387 Broadway, New York. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. 8. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
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queue OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY 187, 1870........... ccccccccecesesccececsensegecs 684,195,968 58 
SS, —. Government Bonds and _ a. TOES to meet any 
pocccoccccccsooceces Prrrecccccccccccecccccssccccecccecesscooostocce cececcccesoes 206,545 79 
$33,808,822 74 
INCOME. 
lp pegccecscccccccoocenoccccesesccooesecesccococesueecossoccsoosoosooese ee $96,306,400 15 
Interest an and Rents.........+ perccococecosesonncoscconcoseocoosesesoosooosoeosness 1,950,680 70 8,847,080 85 
$42,245,008 50 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death and Matured Fndowments.. $2,439,881 97 
Dividends, Surrender — and Annuities. . 2,326,422 12 
Discounted Endowmen 223,117 00 
EEL. a eee 
Total Paid Policyholders...................-sss008 oocqoqusecqnaasevocnsacd $4,988,871 09 
Dividend on Capital.......... -" 7,000 00 
en ym and Commissions 588,849 66 
Lay eetinabedts 508,918 24 
Sau yl y, and City Tax eo 81,266 98 96,264,906 97 
Net Casm Assets, December Sst, 1870............0-eeeeeee seeeeeesreses _ $35,080,097 62 
ASSETS. 
Bomds Ome MOrt@aGes.........2.0c2cccce ssecccccsecccccccrecccescccceccsccccecs 0,475.062 90 
Real Estate in New York and Roston and purchased under f 1 ba 204,798 02 
LESS LEG SLICE AEE AIRE IS ELDER LAT 8,488,978 89 
State Segoks, gy Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State 6.006.080 58 
Loans secured by United States and State and ‘Municipal Bonds, and eee 
authorized by the Laws of the State of New 
on in banks and other depositories, on interest 
(since Wie, 
e from Agents on account of Premiums...........++++00+ 
$35,980.907 62 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost.. 818.006 17 
Interest and Rents due and accrued ............ 344,842 96 
Premiums dne and in process of collection . 100,470 00 
Deferred Premiums. ..........000....cscenecccseseeeeeeceeessseceees Pocccccccecoocceccoesocccoscccceses 593,025 00 
———- Se eee 
Tied Dae, Ts DRG BOI sic cccenscccvccccccoccsvescncgscccccoseescccconcsccsesoscscoes $37,366,841 75 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including Legal Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies....... 298 1,:81 00 


Total Undivided Surplas.................-..ccceee0ee 
or which belongs (as computed) to Policies in general class... 


Pee e eee meee tee es tame et eeeeeenees 


Risks Assumed in 1879, $26.502,541.00. 





From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 


nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 


The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 


standard of the State of New York. Ga. W. SA LIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 
We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the , and 





tail the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


James M. HALSTED, 


HeEwry 8 TERBELL, Directors, — 


to examine t 


'{ Actuaries, 


ted and examined in de- 
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e assets and accounts 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, a Committee of the Board of 


Tomas A, CUMMINS, ROBERT BLIss, 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT axp EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Kxaméiners. 
E W. Scort, Sup't of Agencies. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 











at the close of the year. 


Vice-President. 


Henry B. & John D. Jones, John A. Stewart, Rob’t blenon Kenned 
<4 D. 7... Thomas A. Cum: James M. Halsted, — José F. Navarro, % 
T. Adee, tobert Bliss, Chauncey M. Depe John J. McCook: 
Henry A. Hurlbut, daniel D. Lord. Donjenia Ww titiconece, Stephen H. Phillips, 
enry F. Spaulding, i Po * Henry M. Alexander, Samuel W. Torrey, 
William H. Fogg, Edward W. La: rt, William Walker, Samuel Holmes, 
William A. W k . F. Randolph, Henry Day, Theodore Weston, 
Parker Handy, Alanson Trask, Joseph Seligman, Alexander P. Irv 
William G. Lambert, John Sloane, E. Boudinot Colt, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Henry G. Marquand, Ashbel Green, Thomas A. Biddle, uis Fitzgerald, 
James W. Alexander, Henry V. Butler, George W. Carleton, William M. Bliss, 
enry 8. Terbell, e H. Stuart, George G. Kellogg, arles G. Landon, 
8. Young, Wh. Whitewright, Jr., Samuel Borrowe, William Alexander. 
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MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance (Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


Annual Report. 


Net Assets from December 
3ist, 1878...... meee $9,709,175 &3 


BUSINESS OF 1879. 
Premiums received. $993,671 80 
Interest received... 554,596 30 
Rents, deferred pre- 
miums, etc....... 848,054 84 1,801,322 94 
$11,600,498 77 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims, ma- 
tured endow- 
ments, and annu- 
Cbsrissedicnese $817,681 87 
Paid dividends and 
returned pre- 








MAIUMS..... 020000 475,920 42 
Paid salaries, office 

real estate, and 

other expenses... 181,810 14 


Paid agency, taxes, 
examiner's fees, 
commission, and 


advertising....... 125,980 82 $1,551,342 25 














UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
hs dee nee te rea th tee 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 


LIFE INSURANC 


fissets, - = 
Surplus, over - 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of 
York State. 








C. P. FRALEIGH, Seerciomy. H. BURFORD. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
- $6,000,000 


750,000 


A SPECIALTY | ~ 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


Agencies for New 


Rincactacsescsenven $10,049,156 52 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank..... $37,810 74 
Wonds and mortgages........... 8,836,094 26 
Loans on policies in force....... 1,588,497 88 
United States and New York 
State stocks......... Se” 
Real estate at cost............++ 1,250,418 69 
Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection and 
transmission........-+---++++s 126,722 46 
Temporary loans on stock 
DOMES... ccccccccccsscccoccccess 1,606,465 14 
Interest due and accrued, and 
all other property.......+.+++ 176,477 16 
$10,049,156 52 
Adjusted claims due 
after 1st Jan., 1880 $249,476 00 
Reported claims, 
are proof, 
ine Dantnmee 110,263 89 
Dividends unpaid 
and all other lia- 
DIME... 0 cvccesove 80,496 03 
Reserve on existing 
policies, calcula- 
ted by the New 
York standard... 7,759,260 00 
————_ $8,199,495 92 
Surplus by above rule..... 1, 819,660 60 
$10,049,156 52 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY STOKES, Epwarp Sc 
James M. MCLEAN, C. Norwoop, 
AvovustTus SCHELL, Joun W. Hu 
Epwis J. Brown, . COMSTOCK, 
Epwarp aes, C. Y. WEMPLE, 
W. J. VALENTI Jonn D. Russ, 
AMBROBE C. KINGSLAND, Jn., P. Van ZANDT Lane, 
a oe Tosen Ae Phila’phia, 
pone YCOrrts, Seru TuRvER, Boston, 
Joun T. TERRY, Epwakrp Kino, 
AMES KES, JR., Joun H. Wartsor, 
E. A. Walton, as. E. YEATMAN, St. Louis, 
OutIn G. WALBRIDGER, yt A Maston, San Fran'co, 
Gro. W. quam, u Du 
ww BLUM, Y= Sng 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


Jj.L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
ae tec Secretaries. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, etait THE — = THE COMPANY " THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1880. 





inn 1.64 cheetnenidevendbebdbesdscdelaesebectnenabe nissgetncnesestnhebedesintedanbisaieteccea date dtaa time’ $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Freimsurancee. ......-----0-000000: cece cece ee cnenneeeeeeeeneeeees cicheeme sins Noiebbonabiiei nein aii inuniadetebantabvana on 341 "438 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ...........-------++- Sebiseenheeeenekgnbiekmebenneatiaas Nee pUbbdhhdvsesneteeds sdebsrcabos edesecee "248. 764 81 


Vet Surplus.............. caeae ae 
TOTAL ASSETS...... 





T. B. GREENE, | ase't Seo’s. 


EDW. H. AHERN, 


eee eee eeeee eee were eere eee ewer ewes eeeeees Cee ee wee eee eneeeee 


eee e emer erases eeeee seeseseses 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


enurek IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


$233,299 29 | Loans on s43b0d bo} 





J. H. WASHBURN, Seoretary. 
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A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. . 








able on demand (market vaiue of Secur-. 


ELE PEA, LG ELLE LEE OTE AE ELITE 418,670 00 

1,866,653 00 | Interest due on $C January, 1880.. 54,870 66 

3,184,125 00 poten & me hands of Agents................. 154, 114 o7 
i) St i ch sente manda kbaerecs’ >i arperansnnsktierare: s4serveeumenclediies 54, 125 9 

237,859 50 Prcanbanse yu and uncollected on Policies issued at this office 6,507 38 


seeeeeeces + $6,410,988 11 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 





A Dividend of FIVE Per Cent, has been declared, payable on demand. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY list, 1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . $135,966 98 


$36,077,490 68 


ke wT ya) r 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
PID, ccitancdudevsedis cosinucccuckscnsvveaneeeess $6,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,859 09—$6,003,036 16 
Interest and rents........ ccecccccccccs 2,309,800 98 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, ‘1879. eeeccccsccoeces 306,225 93—$2,033,650 00—$8,086,686 16 
$44,114,176 84 
- eT al ’ y a) 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
NED di a6 00 00bearensscbhnbth dicdbcuce deak cds cbaveses 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends. and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
I es nig 560.0 cavscnannntrndg<aecaneeseeredaceen 173,608 64 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 307,392 81 — $5,923,245 16 


$38,185,431 68 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and fn transit (since reeeived).............-. $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market. 

value $14, 356,192 inna thikink dade kednnd tebe cukeasad ahead 13,544,671 96 
RAN oo cae s 600 nds cece sie chia relate tdinnesccssscarionnens 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).........ccee. cee ceeeeeeecceeee ae 95 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,500,000). . 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company 0 on 

these policies amounts to $3,160,000)........... 0. cece ee eeee eens 621,403 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1880............ 367,989 02 


*Premiwms on existing policies in course of trénemalesion ond po 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 


in liabilities)...........eeeeeeees ecccccccccsce eocccccccccscees 211,625 23 
Agents’ balances... 2.06.6... sce cece eeeeereerreeeeeerteeeeeseeeees 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880.............+0. 317,959 11— $38,185,431 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 





York. 
Excess of market value of securities over COst.........-++eeeeees ose 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880...........ceseeereeeeene $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, ics etbocqueesa $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, 6tC...........0seeeeeeeecccereoces . 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid ...........eeeseeeceee cece 32,780 98 


Reserved for reinsuranee on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium.......-..-.-000eeeeeeee cree eeeee "34,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve onexisting policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......-...-.seeeeeeeeeeeeee 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CeNt.........-eeecerereee- coos eeeeccvece 3,120,871 48 


$38,996,952 66 


Solas, Dikimatad by the Mew Tock Stale Standard af 41-2 per Coal ore $7, 00,00! 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,871.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversfon- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


( Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,132, 119. 

Number of | Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,473, 

4 Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 

Policies in Force: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: 1879, 125,232,144, 
Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. 1880, 127,417,7 


1875, $1,524,815. ( 1875, $1,870,658, 


{ Jan. Ist, 1876, $2,499,654. 
Death- { isse 1'547'64s, I0come | jg7q’ "1 ‘096,950, Divisible 


Jan. Ist, 1877, 2,626,816. 


claims 4 1877, 1,688,128. from / 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
1878, 1,687,678. rrerest | 1878, 1,948,665. 4 nercent,: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
paid : 1879, 1,569,854. “BYFeSt | 1979 2.033,650. P ** | Jan. 1st, 1880, 3,120,371. 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, CHAS. WRIGHT, ¥.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN. 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. S. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


DORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKL rN, 


— Superintendent of Agenctes. 





aim MLD., Medica ba a 
Took Sere WEL W BEERS, 
Vice-President and re 


Old and Young. 


THE MICE OF AUTUN. 
re 


=SE_ 


BY SUSAN My DAY. 





Have you never heard what truly was done 

Three hundred years since to the mice of 
Auton? 

It seems that a plague of these troublesome 
mice 

Had ravaged the town, eating everything 
nice. 

The people in vain set wonderful traps ; 

The cats had no time, day nor night, for 
their naps ; 

The traps were all full, and the cats were 
full, too ; 

But still the mice came! What could peo- 
ple do? 

The little brown creatures ran over each 
house ; 

Wherever you looked was a swift-running 
mouse. 

They played in the closets, and even the beds, 

Till children, in fright, hid their terrified 


heads. 

The mice grew more bold, and capered, and 
danced, 

And hurried, and skurried, and frolicked, 
and pranced. 

They played and they ate, they gnawed snd 
they nibbled ; 

In vain by the doctors prescriptions were 
scribbled. 

No poison could kill fast enough; for, at 
least, 

For every dead mouse there came two to the 
feast. 

All remedies failed. What, then, could be 
done 


In this terrible plague of the mice of Autun ? 

In vain to the saints the inhabitants prayed. 

Not one day, nor one hour was the plague to 
be stayed ! 

At length a priest proclaimed from his perch: 

It is clear that the mice must be read out of 
Church ! 

Excommunicate every mouse in the town ; 

No more trouble you'll have from these 
heretics brown. 

Rut first, in this matter, we will not neglect 

To give them fair trial. ‘Twill have more 
effect.” 


The people rejoiced, and the judge named 
the day, 

And appointed the eloquent, wise Chassanée 

To defend the poor mice. With ardor and 

skill 

He endeavored his ludicrous task to fulfill. 

But, first, he insisted the mice should 
appear— 

As was plainly their right—the charges to 
hear. 

In every parish the summons was served. 

Meanwhile, for defense Chassanée himself 
nerved, 

The mice not appearing, with eloquente 
grave, 

The advocate said indulgence he’d crave 

For his four-footed clients. The danger was 
was great 

Of the journey, because of the lying in wait 

Of the cats, their sWorn foes; then, with 
wonderful grace, 

He appealed to the court in behalf éf'a race 

Thus doomed to destruction! So great was 
his power, 

The mice were declared to be freed from 
that hour 

From the ban of the Church. Chassanée 
gained his cause, 

And received for his wit universal applause. 


A day came when good grew out of the fan 

That was made by this cOmical case of Au- 
tun. 

The priests and the Parliament raged against 
those 

Who claimed right to worship their God a 
they chose. 

The Waldensian people were hunted to 
death, 

Refusing to live and give up their faith. 

At length a decree, cruel, wicked, unjust, 

Proclaimed that Mérindol be laid in the 
dust : 

Every house in the village be burned to the 
ground, 

Every man should be killed, every woman 
they found 

Should be sent into exile; and even the 
trees, 

Whosé innocent branches stretched out to 
the breeze, 

Be cut down in vengeance, so that the place 

Might never give shelter to one of the race! 

The soldiers advanced to fulfill the decree, 

Already the village their cruel eyes see, 

Their savage hearts quicken their hurrying 
feet, 

When an order is given to sound a retreat! | 
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The village rejoiced that the blow was de- 
layed, 

And called, not in vain, to their king for his 
aid. 


A friend of the Waldenses caused this delay 
By recalling the words of the shrewd Chas- 
sanée, 
How he saved from oppression the four 
footed race. 
Would the judge be less merciful now in the 
case 
, Of suffering Christians? Should léss jus- 
tic® be done 
To innocent men thin to mice of Autun? 
New Haven, Corn. 





UP TWO FLIGHTS OF STAIRS. 





BY PAUL COBDEN. 


Wiru both elbows on the table and run 
ning both hands nervously up and down 
through his hair, there sat Mr. John Claver- 
house. 

Suddenly there was a gentle tap at his 
office-door; but Mr. John Claverhouse 
did not hear it. How could he?. He was 
buried in himself, trying to solve a prob- 
lem, while he twitched his hair, as if to 
straighten out the thoughts that thronged 
his brain. 

‘*He’s in there. I know he is,” said a 
little, fanny-looking old woman. ‘‘AndI’m 
going to make him answer this knock.” 
With this, she applied her knuckles vigor- 
ously to the door, and in an instant came 
the response: 

“Oh! oh! Whoever you are, do come in; 
and don’t stand there, battering my door 
down!” 

Aunt Prilly (for it was no other than the 
woman known all over townas Aunt Prilly) 
walked in. Mr. Claverhouse asked her to 
be seated, and even pushed a chait toward 
her; but Aunt Prilly, who had the keenest 
pair of little brown eyes in her head that 
ever a woman had, perceived at once that 
Mr. John Claverhouse was not in his best 
mood, which was very unfortunate, she 
thought, for she had come on a begging 
errand; ‘‘and a begging erand,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘ stands no chance at all when a 
man isn't in his best mood.” Down she 
dropped into the offered chair—a little, 
weird old woman; so very small that people 
sometimes said there ecouldn’t be a smaller 
woman. But she had a heart large enough 
fdr two such women, and in all kinds of 
weather she was out on some errand for the 
poor. 

“This is what I call an easy-chair, Mr. 
John,” she said, as she leaned back, with a 
smile. But she searched his face in vain for 
a responsive look. ‘‘ A beautiful day, Mr. 
John,” she added. ‘‘The sun has been 
shining the whole blessed time. Hasn't 
gone under a cloud for a minute.” 

‘‘Sun! Sun been shining?” answered Mr. 
John Claverhouse, making an effort to be 
pleasant, while he could not conceal that 
he was very much out of humor. “ Who 
knew that the sun had been shining? A 
poor fellow like me can’t see the sun in 
such days as these. Banks breaking! 
Stock companies going up so high you 
can’t see ‘em! All kitidsof investments 
coming to nothing! I tell you what it is, 
Aunt Prilly, if things. go on much longer 
as they have lately, the door of the alms- 
house wilk open some day; and Mr. John 
Claverhonse Will walk in.’” 

“ Thank syou, Mr.\John, for letting me 
know that my time for getting hold of 
some of that money of yours is short,” re- 


»phied Aunt Prilly, shaking her fueny Jittle 


head and twinkling her funny little brown 
eyes. ‘‘I’m glad T hafipéned in this after- 
noon, to. catch it while its flying. I want 
all I can.get of it for my poor people.in 
Water Street. How much would you like 
to give me, Mr. John?” 

‘* My good weman!” exelaimed Mr. John, 
in a short, twitching voice, ‘‘ don’t ask me 
for anything now. Never did see such 


times. _ The bottom is falling out of every- 


thing. You don’t know how much money 
I've lost lately. Why, if there isn’t a turn 
in my affairs pretty soon, I’m a ruined man 
I'msorry, Aunt Prilly; but [ haven't a cent 
for you to-day. Nota cent.” 

‘*Ah! now, Mr. John,” said Aunt Prilly, 
lowering her voice to a very tender tone, 


_**L want you to lay ap treasure fn Heaven; 


and you can’t do ft if you turn your back on 
the Lord’s poor. They are his poor, Mr. 
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John—his poor; and I want you to help 
them along in this world, 80 that when the 
Lord of the poor comes;in the-clouds of 
Heaven he will say to you: *My beloved 
John, inasmuch as you did it unté on@of 
the least of these my Brethrén, yon did it 
unto me,’ And it will be a iappy day for 
you, Mr. John, when the Lord blesses you 
for blessing his poor. You used to be a 
generous little fellow,” continne@ Aunt 
Prilly. ‘I remember exactly how you 
looked, running round the streets, giving 
away everything you had to any poor body 
that needed it. But when you grew up 
you made money. Ah! Mr. John, you 
made money; and money don’t always open 
the heart wide, the Lord knows.” 

Mr. John Claverhouse was a money- 
grinder, and the world said truly when it 
said that he was “‘a hard-fisted man.” But 
the tender voice of a tender woman was 
always a little disturbing to him, and Aunt 
Prilly’s voice was specially. tender that 
bright, sunny spring afternoon. 

‘* What a bother these women are, some- 
times,” he thought to himself. ‘‘ They do 
60 stir up a man.” 

But, determined to shake off Aunt Prilly 
for that time, if never again, he came down 
severely upon what he called her “‘ pets.” 

* You make too much of these people, 
Aunt Prilly,” he said. ‘‘ You pet and cod- 
dle them, and teach them to live on charity, 
when they ought to do more to help them- 
selves. You know, as well as I do, 
that they are a miserable crew. Water 
Street is the worst street in town. You 
can’t find any worthy poor there; but you 
spend on them all the money you can get.” 

“If you won't give me any money,” 
answered Aunt Prilly, quietly, ‘“‘will you 
do something else for me, Mr. John?” 

“Yes, yes; anything to please you. 
Anything but money. What is it?” 

‘* Will you go out to-night, in the moon- 
light (you have no wife nor children to 
keep you at home), and go through Water 
Street, and up’ two flights of stairs, where 
the poorest of the poor live, and—” 

“Yes, yes. I will,” interrupted Mr. 
John. ‘‘Ilike to air my brain at night, 
after working it all day over my money 
troybles. And I'll take a run up the two 
flights of stairs. And I'll do something 
more for you, Aunt Prilly,” added Mr. 
John Claverhouse, naw actually: smiling 
and trying to make himself agreeable. ‘If 
I find a saint, one genuine saint, such as 
you talk about, up those two flights of 
stairs, I'l! pull your bell before I go to 
sleep and empty my wallet into your lap. 
As sure as my name is John Claverhouse, I 
will.” 

**Give me your hand on that,” exclaimed 
Aunt Prilly, rising from’ her chair and 
stepping up to Mr. John. 

Mr. Claverhouse extended his hand, but 
with a knowing smile,as-he-said: 

“You needn't talk to me* about’ your 
worthy poor in Water Street; Not a saint 
will I find there.” 

‘‘ Well, good-bye for to-day, Mr. John. 
I'll leave it with you to decide whether 
there’s a saint in Water Street or not.” 

Aunt Prilly was gone; and Mr. John 
Claverhouse was left alone, to meditate 
on the uncertainty of riches and to deplore 
the fact that they take wings and fly away. 
His riches had not yet flown away; but 
their wings seemed spread, just ready for 
flight, and Mr. John Claverhouse was a 
very anxious man. 

But evening found him hurrying along in 
the direction .of Water Street; and as he 
turned into tlie street the dim lights shone 
out here and there into the gutters, and 
all the air seemed foul; not onty with bad 
odors, but with oaths and curses. 

‘« There’s. nothing that looks as if there 
were a saint anywhere ‘around here,” 
thought “Mr. Claverhouse; ‘‘ but I'll keep 
my word, and take a run up two flights of 
stairs. There’s no knowing, though, what 
Tll. get into. Bad.place this! bad place! 
What! what! Music in here, assure as I’m 
alive.” 

Ashe said this, John Claverhouse was 
standing by the first door, at the top of the 
second flignt of stairs, with his hand bent 

ready to knock But he did not knock. He 
stopped, and held his breath to listen to the 


por =e | 
» 6 DO Dame so sweet on earth, 
‘No uame so sweet as Jesus.” 





‘* A saint up here, I'm afraid! A saint at; 
the top of this shaky, wretched staircase!” 
said John Claverhouse to himself. Again 
there came to his ears: 

“There is no name 80 sweet on earth, 
No name so sweet as Jesus.” 

‘‘T must goin! I must goin!” he said, 
nervously. 

He tapped: and, hearing a faint, soft 
answer, ‘Come,” he walked in. 

A face, bearing the marks of severe suf- 
fering, and yet serene, looked smilingly up 
at him from a poor old bedstead—as poor 
and old as the rest of the scanty furniture. 

‘‘How do you do, ma'am?” he asked, 
rather abruptly, for he was not used to vis- 
iting the poor. 

‘More comfortable than usual, sir. 
Thank you, kind stranger, for coming in to 
see me. I am alone nearly all of the time. 
Poverty, you know, attracts few friends. 
Please take a chair near the fire. A very 

r fire it is for so raw and chilly an even- 
ing; but it is a fire.” 

For the first time in his life John Claver- 
house felt embarrassed in the presence of 
poverty. 

‘*Why, she’s a lady; and I’m afraid she’s 
a srint/” he said to himself, as he drew a 
chair to her bedside and sat down. 

“Do tell me, ma’am, how you came 
here? ” he said. 

‘‘Well, sir, I suppose I must say that 
poverty brought me here,” replied the wo- 
man; ‘* but, as I am a King’s child, I dislike 
very much to talk about poverty.” 

“What! What! You a King’s child, 
and yet living in Water Street, up two 
flights of stairs and with such miserable 
people around you?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered the invalid, with a 
smile. Iam a King's child; The Kitig of 
Heaven is my Father, avd, you know, ‘ He 
giveth’ his angels’ charge concerning us’; 
and, with angéls ever around me, I am 
always in pleas@itcompany. I know I am 
what the world’calls very poor; but, really, 
I cannot make myself feel that I am very 
poor, for every day my Father, the King, 
says to me ‘All thimgs are yours,’ and I 
tell him every day thathe sees just how it 
is with me, And ll sir, I get such sweet 
answers, He says thathe will never leave 
nor forsake me, andhe tells me to ‘ consider 
the Ii@s how they grow.” He takes all 
the care of me, sir, and I don’t borrow any 
trouble, Even in this world he is going to 
‘do more abundantly than I can ask or 
think,/and up yonder there’s a mansion 
waiting for me. I often look ont of my 
window and up into the sky, on a beantiful 
night like this, amd say to myself: ‘It's up 
there! It’s\mp there!” 

‘‘How can you knit stockings, ma’am, 
with those poor fingers of yours, so bent 
with the rheumatism?” asked Mr. Claver- 
house, as he noticed a little stocking on 
néeileg lying by her'pillow, ~ 

““Oh? I am knitting # pair of stockings 
for a sick child’on the next floor—a crying 
baby, whose little feet: are always bare. I 
saved the money from two dollars that were 
given me and boughta little yarn. I ought 
to do sumething for the poor, you know, 
when so much is done for me.” 

John Claverhouse moved restlessly in his 
chair and left suddenly, after promising to 
call again. . 

Not many minutes later, Aunt Prilly’s 
bell was pulled violently. 

“It’s John Claverhouse,” she said to her- 
self; and just then he came in, with his 
wallet in his hand. 

«Take it! take it!” he said, as he opened 
the wallet and dropped fifty dollars into 
Aunt Prilly’s lap. 

«*T found a saint,” he added, “‘ and if she 


i ba week longer at the head-of that 


‘Kety staircase my name isn’t John 
Claverhouse.” 

One day, before the week was gon, the 
“ King’s child,” as she lay on her bed, con- 
sidering the lilies, heard footsteps on the 
rickety staircase—not the footsteps of 
angels, come to talte her to her “‘ miinsion 
up yonder”; but the footsteps of Aunt 
Prilty and strong man, sent by Mr. Claver- 
house, to take her to a.new)’brighthome 
he had prepared for her. 

And, as they laid her on the bed in her 
fresh little hotse, her eyes were’ at once 
‘aitracted tothe walls; and there in benuti- 
fully ill eT ‘ amie and 
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hung up asa picture, sheread: 
‘I will néver leave thee nor forsake’ 


” 

On the other side of the room, in as 
brightly illuminated letters and ina match 
frame, were the words: 

‘* Consider the lilies.” 

The next day Aunt Prilly met Mr. Claver- 
house; and, laying her hands on his head, 
as if she would bless him in the name of 
the Lord, she said, in her tenderest tones: 

“Ah! John Claverhouse, you found 
your ‘saint,’ and now listen to the words 
of the Master: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.’” 





THE KING’S PETITION. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 





An Eastern king, of ancient time, whose line- 
age is untold, 

Called both his sons abont him when he was 
growing old, 

And said: ‘‘Shayone, my youngest, and you, 
my bold Yalage, 

Give me your youth and beauty, and take my 
mournful age. 


I cannot rule my people, I have no peace or 
joy, 

For Time’s infirm distresses now all my time 
employ. 

I once could wave my scepter high, nor ruffled 
be by care ; 

But now the slightest burden is more than I 
can bear.”’ 


But he who was the eldest replied: ‘‘ Not I, in 
truth. 

I know no radiant jewel so precious as my 
Youth. 

For, now the blue horizon stands beckoning 
before, 

The joyous view entices. So do not me im- 
plore.” ; 


The king looked sad and moody at such a stiff 
reply, 

And thought how like a whirlwind his own 
youth fleeted by. 

But wished him all he hoped for, though feel- 
ing very sore, 

To think the years behind him would come not 
any more. 


Then fair Shayone, the youngest, gold-haired 
and hazel-eyed, 
Beloved of all the household, drew gently to 
ri his side, 
And said to him: “‘ My Father, I love you well, 
in truth. 
Here, take the gifts you long for—my Beauty 
and my Youth. 


“T know the future glistens, I see its flelds of 
blue; 

But all that shines before me I proffer now to 
you. 

Your wise career is more to me than Time can 
well unfold, ‘ 

So you shall be the young man, and I will be 
the old.”’ 


Then King Jajati thanked him, and wished 


him health and bliss, 

And printed on his forehead a father’s tender 
kiss ; 

But Death came on, and, dying, he said: ‘‘My 
dear Shayone, 


I go where Youth is endless, and leave to you 
my throne.”’ 


Oh! better far than riches, or kingly power, in 
sooth, 

Shines forth the golden kingdom we enter on 
in Youth; 

For never ruled a monarch who would not 
give, with joy, 

His wealth and power and glory to be once 
more a boy ! 
SUE nninineeeessceneeneeeeee 


THE BOY WITHOUT A NAME. 


BY CHARLES HULL BATSFORD. 





Once upon a time, and a very long time 
ago, when the world was young and fairies 
danced nightly under the greenwood tree, 
there was a family who lived by the borders 
of Mommur, or Fairy Land. 

This family consisted of an old man, 
Olaf by name, his wife Joan, and three 
children. Old Olaf, as he was commonly 
called, was of small stature and as crooked 
asa figure eight. His wife Joan was tall 
and straight, with long’ black’ hair and 
piercing eyes. 

The name of the oldest child was Elva. 


spiteful and ill-natured, like her father. 
She hated Elsa, her younger sister, most 





She was tall and dark, like her mother, and | 
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‘showing her envy; for Elsa =n fair, with 


golden hair, the angel of the household. 
Old Olaf said she was always in the way; 
but he said that about the sunshine, the 
birds, and the flowers, so that Elsa was 
very well satisfied to be in such good 
company. 

The other member of the family was a 
boy, who lived with Old Olaf and his wife, 
though he was plainly no child of theirs. 
His name—ah! there was the trouble. He 
had no name. Every morning Joan aroused 
him from his sleep in the garret with: 
**Come, Little What’s-your-Name, wake 
up! You must make the fire, or set the 
table, or bring a pail of water from the 
river.” Elva, too, followed him about his 
work, crying continually: ‘‘ Prince What- 
d’ye-Call-Him is very slow again. Perhaps 
he is hunting for a fairy book, where his 
name is written.” Elsa always took his 
part when her sister thus tormented him, 
for which she was roundly scolded by her 
mother, who thought nothing too degrad- 
ing for the Nameless One. 

Matters became worse, instead of better, 
as the boy grew older; and, in despair, he 
was one day on the point of throwing him- 
self into the river that ran by the cottage 
door, when he heard a curious cry near 
him. He looked around, and saw a Nixe, 
or Brownie, reaching after her little red 
bonnet, that had fallen into the stream and 
was floating away, like an autumn leaf, 
with the tide. The Nameless One, pitying 
the little creature’s distress, hastily seized 
a pole from the bank and ran along the 
shore of the river, watching the bonnet’s 
course in the swift current. He soon came 
toa fording-place; and, though the water 
was quite deep, he waded boldly in, and 
with great difficulty caught the bonnet 
from the stream and restored it to the 
Brownie. She immediately put it upon her 
curly head, gave alittle nod, and was gone 
before you could say ‘‘ chiushingura.” 

The boy looked for some time in the 
place where she had stood; but found no 
traces of the fairy’s presence, except a little 
red book, on the first leaf of which was 
written: 


“On this page of Lfly’s leaf 
Tam writ with thistie-down. 
If you wish your name to see, 
Seek it on page ninety-three.” 


The Nameless One found page ninety- 
three in a twinkling; but all he saw there 
were these strange lines: 


“In the other volume look 
Of this magic wonder-book; 
Then, oh! prince of high degree, 
You will disenchanted be." 


These verses were all that he could un- 
derstand in the whole book; and, after re- 
peating them over and over again, until he 
knew them by heart, he put the red book 
into a safe place and returned to the cot- 


Now Old Olaf, as you might have 
guessed, was a magician. He was also a 
terrible miser, and had heaps of money, so 
people said, piled up in his chamber. 

In the full of every moon he was accus- 
tomed to cross the Rapid River, that sepa- 
rated them from the Kingdom of Mommur, 
and return early in the morning with a bag 
of fairy money. This, I may as-well say, 
is money lost by careless people and found 
by the fairies—gold and silver, and even 
diamonds and precious stones. 

The Nameless One was now determined 
to visit the Fairy Kingdom, and find, if he 
could, the second volume of the book that 
had come so mysteriously into his hands. 
But how was he to escape? 

He finally resolved to make a confidante, 
and, if possible, a companion of Elsa. He 
found her very willing to leave her quarrel- 
some sister and unhappy home and go with 
him into Fairy Land. 

86 one morning, long before daybreak, 
they left the house together, taking with 
them a small bag that Old Olaf always car- 
ried with him on his journeys. In this 
were the keys to the boat, and, having 
loosed: it from the bank, they pushed out 
bravely for the other side. 

lt-was quite light when a friendly cur- 
rent drifted them into a quiet harbor, and 
the morning sun had drunk the last drop 
of dew from the grass in the meadows 
when they stood together on the shore of a 
beautiful island. 

The air was full of murmurs, as of mov. 





heartily, and never lost an opportunity of 


ing wings, of whisperings, like the twitter. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











ing of swallows under eaves; the shells at 
their feet ran liquid music with the flowing 
tide; anc everything around them had a 
voice, 

As they listened to these sweet sounds and 
wondered whence they came, a figure rose 
apparently from the ground, and the Name- 
less One recognized his friend the Brownie. 
She nodded to them, and, taking two caps 
as small as her own from under her cloak, 


made motions that they should put them | 


on, They did so, and everything seemed 
to grow suddenly larger. The Brownie, 
who was now as tall as themselves, smiled 
at their bewilderment 
quickly as she had appeared. 

Two paths led cach a different way 
through a field fragrant with clover-blooms, 
and, while they doubted which to take, the 
right or the left, a light wind rustled the 
yellow blossoms of the wych hazel under 
which they stood ‘The right, the right,” 
it murmured, and the clover-heads parted 
to let them pass. 

They 
proached, unawares, 


went straight ou, and soon ap- 
a chain of lakes, lying 
just in their way and sparkling like precious 
stones in a queen’s necklace, 

The first was small 
and held a tiny sail-boat. This was tied 
to the bank with a silver cord. As they 
entered the boat and took their seats, the 
knot fell from the silver cord, a soft wind 
filled the vessel's sails, and, without: effort 
of their own, they glided through the waters 
of the Emerald Lake. 

After sailing some time, 
stream that led into a lake 


und emerald-hued, 


they entered a 
of larger size. 


This the fairies called Ruby Lake, from the | 


redness of its waters. 

We would like to linger over the sur- 
passing beautics of these fairy lakes—Lake 
Turquoise, Topaz, Opal, and Pearl; but 
we must bring our voyagers to the seventh 
and last, which was called, from its shape, 
Diamond Lake. As their boat entered this 
lake, still wafted by invisible winds, the 
most marvelous music burst from the 
nearer shores and seemed to drop from the 
clouds over their heads. 

The sun was just setting, and its last 
beams rested upon the towers and domes 
and tapering spires of a floating city, which 
drifted hither and thither ag the will of its 
builder, the mighty Oberon. 

Now the rays of the rising moon silvered 
the gold of the departing sun, anda million 
lights flashed from the 
battlements. 


city’s walls and 

Through all this scene cf en 
the fairy boat held steadily its 
way toward the central palace of King 
Oberon. 

At the foot of the marble stairway it 
halted, and, amid a chime of unscen bells, 
the golden doors above were flung open, 
and who should come forth to meet the 
Nameless One and his companion but their 
friend the Brownie! 

‘**Our king desires to see you,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘When you appear before him, 
kneel, and give him the little book which 
you hold in your hand.” 

Oberon received them graciously, and, 
examining the book, ordered his chief 
librarian to be summoned. ‘‘ Bring to me 
the other volume from the royal library,” 
he demanded. 

After along search, it wa’ found, dust- 
covered, on a topmost shelf, and, opening it 
on page ninety-three, the King read: 

* From enchantment now be free, 
Noble Knight of Faérte ; 
Let all princes rightly know 
Great Sir Huon de Bordeaux.” 

By these words the spell of the wicked 
magician, Old Olaf, was broken, and the 
Nameless One, no lonzcr nameless, but Sir 
Huon de Bordeaux, the adopted son of 
King Oberon and heir to the realm of Mom- 
mur, stood forth, clad in shining armor, 
in the presence of the King and all his 
court, 

Nor was Elsa forgotten in the rejoicing 
that followed this strange transformation. 

Touched by the magic wand of the 
King's Enchanter, she was revealed as the 
Princess of Silverland, and was recognized 
by her father, who had long sought her sor- 
rowing through the Kingdom of Mommur. 

Thus was Sir Huon restored to his name 
and rank, and Elsa freed from the tyranny 
of Old O\af and his wife Joan. 

s for that worthy couple, the former 
was drowned in the Rapid River, while at- 


chantment 





and vanished as | 











tempting to follow the two children, and 
the latter, with Elva, were never heard of 
more, at Jeast in Fairy Land. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue inperexpent. New York.) 


What do you say to chess? Are you very 
much astonished? Have you always supposed 
that the game {s too old for your young heads? 

Not atall. And if you will only learn it, we 
are sure that you can find no more entertain- 
ing and instructive game. It may seem diffi- 
cult at first ; but, after mastering the rudi- 
ments, you, who have never played, will be 
surprised to find to what a fascinating pastime 
you have been introduced. 

Let us begin by supposing that none of you 
ever heard of the game, for we are anxious to 
go back to the A, B, C of chess, in the hope of 
inducing you young folks to join the class. 

The board upon which the game is played 
contains sixty-four squares, alternately white 
and black (or red). A white square should 
always be at the corner next to the right hand 
of each player. The pieces used on each side 
in the mimic battles are: 

The King. Itis the most important piece on 
the board. It can move one square only at a 
time (except in castling); but this may be in 
any direction, and it can never be taken. 
When threatened by another piece, it is in 
check, and must either move from the square 
upon which it stands or interpose some piece. 
If the king cannot do this, it is checkmate and 
the game is ended. 

The Queen. This piece can move and take 
(not the king) in the direction of any straight 
line upon the board, diagonally or otherwise ; 
but it cannot jump over intervening plece. 
It can be taken by any other piece. 

Two Rooks or Custlee. They can move or 
take up down or across the board, and, like 
the queen, at any distance, when no piece in- 
terposes ; but it cannot move diagonally. 

Two Bishops, They move or take diag- 
onally only across the board, and keep upon 
the same color of square throughout the game. 

Two Knights, These pieces are the only 
ones Which have the privilege of jumping 
over another man. Their move is one square 
in a straight line and one in an oblique direc- 

tion ; or, in other words, one square diagonally 
and then one forward or backward, or the 
converse. 

Eight Pawns. The pawn moves only for- 
ward and takes only diagonally. On its first 
move from its place inthe second row it can 
move two squares, if the player desire; but 
subsequently but a single square. If, how- 
ever, a hostile pawn commands the first 
square over which it jumps, in the former 
», the adverse pawn can, if it is desired, 
take it, as thouch it had moved one square 
only. Thisis called taking en passant. Whena 
pawn reaches the king row of the adversary’s 
part of the board, it may become a queen or 
any other plece the player may choose except 
a king. 

This explanation is necessarily hasty work; 
but we shall be glad to answer any questions. 
Next week we hope to give a diagram show- 
ing the pieces in position for a game upon the 
board. From it you will be able to study 
more intelligently. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—1, deform formed; 2, 
shut-thus; 3, leader-dealer; 4, shad-dash ; 5, 
teased-seated; 6, airling-railing; 7, earth-heart. 


Cross-worp Enioma.—‘ All are architects 
of fate.”’ 


case 


Enioma.—‘‘ That best portion of a good | 


man’s life, his little nameless acts of kindness 
and of love.”’ 


RAIL-FENCE, 


Two of those ornaments made of plaster of 
Paris flavored with sugar were bestowed upon 
an urchin, with the usual warning: ‘‘ Don’t 
eat them, whatever you do. They will poison 
you.” For some time they were regarded by 
him and his younger brother with mingled awe 
and -admiration. At no distant day their 
mother missed one. ‘‘Tom,”’ said she to the 
owner, who was just setting forth for school, 
““what have ’ee done with that figure?” 
**Gtv’d it to Dick,” was the reply; “and if 
he’s living when I come home, I mean to eat 
the other one myself, I can tell ’ee !”” 


a 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. 
A FOLK SONG. 
“ ed to ha that he 
maBehotd, Satan hath desired. t to have you, 


In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted ; 
And how, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 


Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 
Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 
Exempted 


No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 
Can enter; 
No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its center. 


For all at last the cock will crow 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 
Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 


One look of that pale, suffering face 

Will make us - the’ deep disgrace 
Of weakness ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 


Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache, 

The reddening sears remain, and make 
Confession ; 

Lost innocence returns no more ; 

We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 


But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger, 
And, conscious stil] of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 

No longer. 


—H. W. Loncretiow, in ‘‘ Harper’s Mag.” 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices ble. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers, 





| RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Previdence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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cures 
CURES BiLiDeROrULA 


(TRADE — 


pole, Liver 
Diotatos 8, Fever & 
Ague, Rheu 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man ! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


SOLD SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WIT! —— HEADACHE. 
No. Est Houston 8r., Crry. 
—Your INDIAN FLOOD St SYRUP ne me 
stare of the distress in my head and relieved every 
ity of my bowels. I must sa that | it 8 the best 
icine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





ae 


your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
popssee rae which I suffered for five years), with 
~~ in a condition 


P 
ain = food thereby re sellpvine me of those anstrecting 
ins experienced by Cyegeptics after eating ond, 
oaeaee it at first caused occasional 
gestion is dow almost perfect fect and Meret 
Yours, ad 


M. 
No. 333 West 22d it ‘New York City. 


—, CURED. 
No. 4 EST Orn Srt., vow Ts. 
es Sm —— ted mith Catarr! 

the fe INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, ‘and, 
a a yy trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
i. 


—, taking the medicine for a short 
as relieved, and happy to testy chest that tr am well. 
NIE LORD 





——). & R LAMB 59 CARMINE Si, i. Y. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 


COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC, 
Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
“SIRES. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 



















| =XTS and MOTTOES for Decoration n Great Variety 
I'1 Cat. of Furniture oc. Decorations & Banners toc 











R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York. 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art W TED in W Marbles 
EGR MEMO ITA AY, “BR 
aenines 50 


A. THOMPSON'S 
RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 


30 CLINTON STREET BROOKLYN, 


between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Lee wa etc. supplied 


witha a variety 
Ice C » Oysters, 
Jeilie repay 


ppiotse & R 
d=, ottoes, 
Brida edi Fancy Cake aos lowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated Ci cea, Silver, and Glass 
furnis 





RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 








For New Terms for 


1880 see page 29. 











BOX 4614. 


Japanese Grepe Pictures. 


‘These beautiful pictures represent Japanese Sowers, vines, shrubbery, landscapes, 
and artistically drews figures, transferred in indelible colow te Japanese Crepe of the finest 
textare. East picture (as our {lhustration shows) is complete in itself, and comains Japanese 
writing or characters, describing the locality, names of flowers, f rures, ete. They are intended 
for, sed make beeatiful and brilliant tities for becks of cbairs, sofas. or lounges, sed are suit 
able for lambrequins, centre pieces for table covers, etc.; they can be seme im the parbers of 
our wealthiest families in New York City and cisewhere, are very fashionable, and will be «1- 
mireé and feverabdly commented upon by your friends. As we are now selling them at one 
third their former price, |adies can beautify and ornament their bomes ot a trifling expense- 
Our prices are as follows (cach picture being diffevent); 3 pietures for 18 eetts ; 6 for 3) cents; 
12 fer 48 cents, semt by mail, post paid Sead us clean postage stamps, of any denowiueton, 
as we prefer them tesilver Address, 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


89 Amn Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
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Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates, 





For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers, 


10 
Spruce St., 
N. Y. 





OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 
I8 NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 

RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
opiveting ome ore. 1 particularly worthy 
Send for price-list. 

GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 te 200 Lewis Street, New York. 








E CATLIN PERFECTION STUDENT LAMP» with 

inclosed Transparent Oil Reservoir; 
Library or Table Lam with hand 
some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guarmuteed to Light and 
Delight or no wile. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles— Double, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket. “he Library in two styler: 
Extensible and Non-Extensible.” All superbly 
Nickel-Piated. You eill miss it, if you 
purchase or make a holiday or —_ “r r prevent he 
eocing San, oF eats ng for Ci 

ATLIN M’ FG co. vai Gola. N.Y. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3 AND $4 PER D4Y. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors, 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. r. Oth, Philadelphia. 
Terms : $8.00 to $4.50 per 0 per day. 


J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UARE, 








UNION 
_ CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAMS SON, Proprietors. 





THE INDEEENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In. 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased s0 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in a in one re- 
I ntesrsbes<caumenmessasionss 5.00 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
SIR og cecevacwssccarcss 7.00 


One subscription with three New sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
FOMMAENED. 600 cccccece coccccccccce 8.50 


One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
i adisbecicoresentedee satin 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we-expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
pum. If aZ will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results. 

Tue INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably, in securing able contri- 
butions than any other three religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, Tas INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 
ligious newspaper. Every copy of the 
paper contains 82 pages (while others print 
only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 
size considerably larger than in most other 
religious journals. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has more depart- 
ments for discussing special themes every 
week than any other weekly newspaper, 
embracing almost everything of interest to 
the whole reading community, of every 
party and denomingion, and in ali those 
departments the ablest writers and special- 
ists are employed. 

We believe we have now moreclergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 
sort in America, That list has been greatly 
increased during the past year, and it now 
embraces the best-known pulvit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
THE INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social, and 


-| the ablest writers in the world, and far 








general welfare of the people. It employs 





more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. With such solid 
strength and such powerful help, Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

BR. 8. STORRS, D.D., LLD., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8 PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prot. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 


F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 

R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 

Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“@AIL HAMILTON,” C. P. CRANCH. 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 


Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“HB. #,.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS, K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W.C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D.. 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
SIDNEY LANIER, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W.BELLOWS, D.D., 
Prof. NORMAN FOX, 


C. N. SFMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D.. 
PAUL H. HAYNE Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLF, 
HIRAM RICH Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 


ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof.J.D.DANA,LL.D., T.0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


——— va 
WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tas INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our dffice on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder iz given below: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 63.00 
26 - (6 mos.). im advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 > (3mos.), ~ 75 


4 (imonth), “ * 35 
2 * (2weeks), “ ¥ 20 
1 Number (iweek), “ e 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ® 3.50 

” after é months, 400 


t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered navance the subscription books with- 


ba ees mone = adv: 
8U. are particu ularly requested to note 
the capuation of their en nang amg and to forward 
what is due for the zou with or without 
further reminder from thi this © 
ECKEIPT of the paper ris @ sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
8 


is ed. But when a postage stanp is receive 
he eon | riers mai! 

AMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ons our war Agente in Lond. n to receive subscriptions 


ane des © HE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 2787, New YVerk City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1, Any person who takes @ pepe: regularly from the 
ce—whether dir to his name or another’s 
or whether he I subscribed or not—is responsible 
| the paymen 
2.1f a Person. orders bts we popes & Sonoma, & he 
must pay all arrearages, 
tinue to ae it vunul payment is A .. and collect th the 
wate onoees. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or n 
8. The courts have decided that getnsins to whe 
Dewspapers and periodicals from ¢ t-office 
removing and lesving th.m et for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
af ®. lines to the inch, 20@ |ines to the column. 
Advertisements. Last Business Noti 
















) 
ioe 
bees ceseseseseansoos THC.) LUMO... 0.00. ce veces eee WUC. 
|}. We.| 4 times (one month... .46e. 
13“ (three monthayise. 18 three months)sie. 
6 “ (six c.\26 156, 
os * (twelve 4 We. oa * ieenive - ,ee. 
ae USTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
3 ree moe! : 
% -_ . 
Bed — bed We. 
PUBLISHER’sS NOTIORS....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, BACH TI 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. "wae DoLtars PER AGATE 
RrLigious Rows... pé6decece cece Ee CENTS A LINE. 
Ra 2 a ae exceeding four 
es, $i. t, pastas nts a Line. 


— ments ofer peverens must be made in advance. 
ters to 


Address all lette: 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Bex 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDERT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tus InpEPsnpenT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price, 
AgSAA A 6050.20: ccccrcccnsiecns — 2% $i 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... -270 R00 
Atlantic Montbly.......... coeeee 850 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book......... eooe 175) = 00 
Harper’s Magazine....... soscecee 850 = 4 00 
“« = Weckly....... ereveecces 850 400 
sks hontassnraes 83 400 
* Young People (Weekly). 185 1 50 
Hane JOmtRehce.ccccc cccccsoces 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.. -750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 180 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 600 
St. Nicholas Magazine....... soeee 270 =—8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly........... «+850 400 
Weekly Tribune.,.........-.e0055 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 3800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
Boston....0..+++- peeebivnntie 1% 200 
TW ENON. scdsccasceaueonseine 130 150 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream.......+....+. 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. .............+ 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine............ +» 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 380 01 00 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 


Christian at Work................ 270 800 
Rural New Yorker................ 210 250 
Good Company (pew subs.)....... 2% 300 


Artbur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
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The Agricultural Edifor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more caluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epecialty tnterested. 


SWEET POTATO CULTURE. 
BY A. D. DERROVEH. 








As the time for sprouting eweet potatoes is 
near at hand, perhaps it may be of interest to 
some of the many readers of Tat INDEPENDENT 
to know my method of growing them, having 
made a specialty of their culture for nearly 
twenty years. The time we usually put our 
potatoes in the hot-bed is from the Ist to 
the 20th of April, as the weather is not 
usually warm enough to set out the plants 
hefore the lth of May, and it usually takes 
from four to six weeks after bedding the 
potatoes unti) the plants attain proper size to 
transplant. 

Always have your bed ready when you get 
your potatoes, as they soon begin to decay 
and rot after befng handled in the spring. 
Put first about four tnches of dirt on the ma- 
nure (which should be sixteen to eighteen 
inches Jeep); then lay on your potatoes, about 
a half inch apart; and when this ts done cover 
the whole with three and one-half or four 
inches of light rich soil; then cover the bed 
with four or five inches of straw, well packed 
down. If your bed at any time gets too 
cold, uneover a few hours in the middle of 
the day. When the sun is shiping warm and 
when it is warm enough, or from 80 to 90° 
by the thermometer, cover again, packing the 
straw close as possible. If there should be 
too much heat, the fork-handie can be shoved 
down through the bed and the holes left open 
for the heat to escape ; and, when down to the 
proper temperature, again filled up as before. 
No watering will be necessary until the plants 
begin to come up, when they should be 
watered freely, and covering kept off as much 
as possible, in order to harden or toughen the 
plants. Cover on cold days or frosty nights, 
as they are very tender. Use care in pulling 
the plants from the bed, as the same potatoes 
will send upa second crop of plants, vearly 
as many as the first; and even a third crop 
will come on fn time for late planting. 

A bushel of potatoes of the proper size will 
produce from six to ten thousand plants, 
owing to the variety and treatment of the 
beds. The Bermuda av@ Strausburg will pro- 
duce the most plants to the bushel of any-vari- 
ety I raise. 

I always plant tn ridges, first plowing my 
ground about three inches deep. (I used to 
plow very deep; but have found that very 
shallow plowing is best for @weet potatoes.) I 
then use the harrow and roller until the soil is 
thoroughly pulverized, then throw two fur- 
rows together with an ordinary plow, and my 
ground is ready for setting out the plants. 
We generally set our plants in the evening, 
say from three o’clock till dark. 

Our ridges are about three feet apart, and 
we set onr plants stxteen inches apart in the 
ridges. In dry, hot weather set the plants deep 
and pour on each plant about half a pint of 
water, then draw around it dirt enough to 
keep the wet soil from baking and getting 
hard. Never water but one time and never 
wait for rain. If these directions are followed, 
plants will seldom die. 

When the grass and weeds begin to grow on 
the ridges, we go through them with a com- 
mon two-horse caltivator, which will clean all 
out except a few on the top of the ridge, which 
are easily removed with the hand-hoe. In 
about two weeks we take a onc-horse mold- 
board plow and throw the dirt away from the 
plants, and fn a few hours throw the dirt back 
again to the plants, which loosens up all the 
ground and kills nearly all the weeds, etc. that 
may be started. What is left can be removed, 
with a little labor, with the hoe. 

This generally finishes the work until dig- 
ging time, for the vines will keep the weeds 
down after this. I never do anything with the 
vines. I have tried experiments with them— 
such as catting off the vines, keeping them 
loosened up, winding them about the root of 
the plant, ete.; and find they do full as well, 
if not better, to let them run, as Nature has 
designed they should, their own way. The 
yleld depends altogether on the variety planted 
and mode of cultivation—say from 150 to 800 
bushels per acre. 

The Yellow Nansemond and Early Jersey, 
quality good as any, are with me very poor 
croppers. Yellow Pimento, quality equal to 
the Nansemond or Jersey, yield fully double 
what either one of them will yield, and I think 
is equal to any for keeping qualities. Mine 
areas nice now as when they were dug, and 
are as good for eating purposes as they were 
then. I also grow the Red Jersey or Spanish, 
which, I think, ranks next to the Pimento, 
being very productive and of excellent quality, 
and on very rich, black soil will do better than 
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any other variety. I would recommend this 
next to the Pimento for general cultivation, 
and it sells well where its q' @ities are known. 
The old standard Bermuda is the earlfest and 
very productive; but of poor quality. ‘The 
Southern Queen is not quite so early a6 
Bermuda, very nice sbape, yields well, looks 
fine, splendid keeper ; but will sell best where 
ite qualities are least known. Sweet potatoes 
will grow in any climate where Indian corn 
will do well; and every farmer or person that 
cultivates a garden should plant a few hun- 
dred plants and raise enough potatoes for 
their own familyand some to give away to 
their poor neighbors. 
PHiLo, CHAMPAIGN Co., ILL. 


SWEET APPLES. 


BY FE. P. POWELL. 














Tuere is a marked increase in the value 
placed on sweet apples. When most of our 
orchards were composed of seedlings, the 
farmer generally found sweet apples enough 
to supply the demands of hig stock; and these 
were generally sweeter apples than those ob- 
tained from the most popular grafted varieties. 
These old orchards are fast passing away, and 
the seedlings, many of sterling worth, are 
lost. The farmer has been so far inclined to 
plant mostly for profit; and, for that reason, of 
sour varieties. But now farm requirements 
demand a good selection of grafted sweets. 
Consumers, also, have been gradually edu- 
cated to the great value of sweet apples for 
table consumption. It is the roast-beef of 
fruits. What fattens the animal nourishes 
man, if it be palatable. The price of sweet 
apples is now about the same as sour and in 
early winter I find the demand greater. The 
call for Pound Sweets in November was quite 
beyond the market supply in all this section. 

The following list comprises a careful sclec- 
tion of sweet apples for table and profit : 

(1.) Sweet Bough, « delicious apple for des- 
sert and of chief valaeim the farm-yard for 
fowls. It generally is sufficiently remunera- 
tive in market, although the temptation is to 
forestall the market with miserable half- 
ripened fruit. August. 

(2.) Golden Sweet, a superb bearer, and a 
clean, large, handsome apple, of good but not 
first quality. Early September. 

(3.) Jersey Sweet.—This is a handsome 
striped apple, following the preceding and 
of good quality. It has the advantage of a 
stout, enduring tree and is exceedingly pro- 
ductive. Its value, however, is mainly for 
home consumption. September. 

(4.) Munson’s Sweet.—I have not tried this 
variety ; but it has a good reputation, and 
comes in just after the Jersey, as a very late 
fall variety. It is rather small, but of good 
quality. October. 

(5.) Pound Sweet.—When the trees mapa 
well out to the sun, the Pound Sweet cannot 
be surpassed in value, either baked for the 
table or for stock. Its enormous productive. 
ness make it very profitable, even when it 
commands a less price than other apples. It 
varies exceedingly in quality, according to the 
location and condition of the tree. This, how- 
ever, is true of all sweet apples; a poor one 
being very poor. November and Deeember. 

(6.) I should place first of all sweet apples 
for dessert the Belle Bonne. A well-ripened 
specimen is gold clear through and delicious. 
This variety is not well known except in Con- 
necticut and a few other localities ; but it will 
well repay the planter to secure a few trees. 
It is productive, of good size, deep orange 
yellow, and a round, globular tree. Novem- 
ber, December, and January. 

(7.) Talman’s Sweet.—This variety has 
much to recommend it. Itisa good cropper 
and keepsinte April. It fs rarely inferior and 
is an excellent variety for baking. December 
to May. 

(8.) The Ladies’ Sweeting.—I have not been 
so well pleased with this apple as I had ex- 
pected to be. It is large and keeps as well or 
better than any other sweet variety. With 
most it ranks very high, indeed. January to 
May. 

[should hardly know what to do without a 
good supply of swect apples, and all my stock 
are of the same opinion. 

Cunrrox, N.Y. 





CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Amon the fruits that grow in New England, 
there are few, if any, that will grow on so great 
a variety of soils as the cranberry. While it 
seems to benatura!l for it to grow on land that is 
very wet during the largest portion of the year, 
it will grow better on high land than it will 
where the land is wet all of the year. From the 
time of blossoming until the fruit is ripe ft 
flourishes best where the ground is hot and 
dry. The most profitable and the best location 
seems to be a meadow that has a peat bottoft, 
that tan be flowed with at least two feet of 





water during the winter and spring and cam be 








thoroughly drained in the summer. In such 
Jocation the cranberry can be grown with as 
much profit as any other aiid ar, o we have 
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them on high, dry ground. In fact, we have seen 
them grown af @ prefit on good eorn-land, by 
the side of strawberries ; the product of three- 
quarters of an acre being sold, the third year 
after actting, forthree hundred and sixty dol- 
lars. The greatest trouble in growing them on 
high land is in keeping the ground free from 
weeds and grass. The vines have to be reset 
much oftener ov high than they do on low 
land; but the fruft is much more valuable, 
being bard and thick flesh, with very small 
hollow cavities for the seed, and the keeping 
qualities are much better—oftentimes keeping 
more than a year without any particular effort, 
except to keep them in the dark and where 
they will not freeze. For many years we bave 
bad old cranberries in good condition when the 
new ones were gathered. 

In setting vines on high land, itis important 
that the roots should be set all over the ground, 
and not inrows; and if the land can be 
mulched with sawdust, leaves, or any material 
through which the little roots of the runners 
can penetrate, it will not only assist in keeping 
the grass out, but save the runners froin being 
scorched by the sun. A half a rod of land in 
ene corner of the garden, well cared for, will 
furnish fruit enough to supply an ordinary 
sized family. 

If one has a pond that flows up several feet 
higher in the winter than inthe summer, by 
filling in the borders with sand, a good crop of 
cranberries eat’ be grown for many years, 
without any expense after the first two or 
three years, except that of harvesting the 
fruit. In such locations good crops of fruit 
wilt grow on four feet of sand, and, to our 
knowledge, will continue for more than twenty- 
five years without resetting. 

In such locations the water protects the 
vines in the winter; and where it does not 
leave the vines until the last, of May or the 
first of June it protects the blossom-buds 
against the spring frosts, checks the growth of 
grass, and at the same time gives to the vines 
just the fertilizing material they. require. 

He who desires to enter largely into the cul- 
tivation of cranberries should not be satisfied 
with high land or the borders of a pond; but 
should.look around until he finds a piece of 
Jand naturally fitted for the cranberry, and 
thus avoid heavy and constant expenses. 


When such location is found, it will be a 
meadow, with a peat bottom or never-failing” 
stream of water flowing through it; the land 
so situated that it can be covered with water 
in afew hours at any season of the year, and 
kept covered at Jeast’ two feet deep from 
December to May, also within a short distance 
of a sand-hill. 

When a piece of land of this description can 
be found, it is cheap at any price under five 
hundred dollars per acre; and even at five hup- : 
dred dollars it will pay a very large profit if 
set with cranberries. In preparing the land, 
it is best to remove the sod ‘down to the peat, 
which in most of locations will be worth for 
manure more than the cost of removal. The 
land should then be covered with at least 
four inches of sand. This ean be done best and 
cheapest in the winter, when the ground is 
frozen and the work of the men and teams is 
not so pressing. The vines should be set in 
May, as soon as the weather begins to be warm. 
If the water can be brought to within an inch 
of the top of the sand, the vines can be set with 
greater ease and will be much more likely to 
live. Whatever may be said tothe contrary, we 
believe it is always best to set vines that have 
roots, We have seen plantations set with 
vines that had been run through a hay- 
cutter, under the direction of one who believed 
that the tops were as good as the roote; but 
the result was a complete failure. The vines 
do best to set them in single roots, being first 
entirely freed from grass. The distance apart 
should not be over six inches each way. If the 
water is just the right hight, the vines can be 
scattered over the sand and the roots pressed 
in with the fingers. Never set in rows two or 
three feet apart; for, by s® doing, the vines will, 
always be uneyen, because by the time the 
ground is covered between the rows the vines 
in the rows become old, with many dead vines. 
But #f. the vines are set all over the ground, by 
the second or third year the ground will be 
well and evenly covered with young, vigorous 
vines. 

There is a worm, similar tothe plum cureulio, 
which sometimes attacks the young fruit that 
grows on land that cannot be kept covered 
with water during the winter. As the perfect 


) insect winters néar the surface of the ground, 


the water probably destroys it. 

It is very important to keep the weeds and 
grass out the first two or three years. After 
that time, if the land is well adapted to the 
‘fruit, but little attention will be,required, ex- 
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time. As the weeds and grass must all be 
picked out by hand, the first year requires con- 
siderable time, and the second year will re- 
quire more time than the crop will be worth; 
but ft pays In the end to keep the vines entire- 
ly free from both weeds-and grass. 

There is a creat difference im varieties, both as 
tothe quality ofthe fruit and the bearing quali- 
ties of the vinés, Some varieties arc small, 
with thin flesh, while others are large and 
thick flesh; the last named being the most de- 
sirable. No large plantation should be set 
without a positive certainty that the vines that 
are set are abundant bearers; for, while some 
varieties produce more than three bushels to 
the rod, others do not produce as. many quarts. 
If one can do so, it is always best to select vines 
by a personal examination when the fruit is on 
the vines, and not depend on the reeommenda- 
tion of any one. As no especial pains has 
been taken to improve varieties on scientific 
principles, by examining the numerous natural 
cranberry meadows. that are seattered over 
New England, as good varieties can be ob- 
tained as any other -way and can be purchased 
very cheap. 

Cranberries that are to.be kept until summer- 
should be picked by hand, as those gathered 
with a rak@ are injured by coming in contact 
with the teeth of the rake.— Massachusetts 


Plowman, 
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SEED CATALOGUES. 


TuHose of our readers who are likely to want 
seeds or other farin and garden requisites will 
do well to send their orders as early as pos- 
sible. We arein receipt of many of the an- 
nual catalogues of thie various reliable seeds- 
men and florists for 1880, and publish the 
following list for the benefit of our subscrib- 
ers. Copies of the catalogues will be sent 
free on application to the publishers: 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., New York, Catalogue 
of Seeds and Bulbs for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, Lawn, Farm, and Nursery. 

Peter Henderson. 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Farm and Garden Requisites. 

Alfrea Bridgman 876 Broadway. New York, Catalogue 
of Standard Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and Flower 
Seeds. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, New York, Hand- 
Book for Farm and Garden, and Catalogue of Gar- 
den, Field, and Flower Seeds. 

R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New York, 

"Catalogue of Choice Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, Roots, Plants, Ganden Requisites. 

Beach, Son & Co., 7 Barclay Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 

W.H. New York, Cat- 
alodth Oe Paha ter howe sebd ot Ts of 
Greenhouse, Window, and Garden Plants. 

James Vick, Roch« ster; N. Y., Masteated Catalogue, 
and Floral Guide. 

Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., Descriptive 
Price-list for Spring of 1880. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., Catalogue of 

Warranted Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Henry A. btn a Street, Philadelphia, 
Tbs, eee and r=é4 Fruits. 

Ferris, Minard & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

Joseph Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., Cat- 
alogue of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 

A. C. Nellis, Canajoharte, N. Y., Floral Instructor and 

Catalogue. 


Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, O., Catalogue of 
Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Bedding Plante. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester Co., 
Penn., New Guide to Rose Culture. 


E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on.the-Hudson, N. Y., Catalogue 
and Price-list for Spring of 1880. 

J. T. Lovitt, Little Silver, N. J., Catalogue of Mon- 
mouth Nursery. 

Jobn B. Moon, Concord, Mass., Catalogue of Small 
Fruits, Roses, etc. 
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‘FOR YOUNG BEE-KEEPERS. 


Tuene are three kinds of bees ina eolony— 
queens, drones, and workers—one queen, 
several thousand workers, and a part of the 
year several hundred drones. The queen is 
latger than either worker or drone and has short 
wings and a long, tapering body. Her legs are 
longer than those of workers, and have no 
baskets on them, to carry pollen. She is the 
mother of the colony and has but one duty to 
perform in the economy of the hive, and that 
is to lay eggs; and she {fs capable of laying 
from 1,000 to 4,000 per day in the hight of the 
honey season, and she will lay 100,000 in a 
single season. The queen willlive about three 
years. Two queens haye been found in strong 
colonies, laying side by side. 

The workers are the smallest of the three 
kinds and number from 10,000 to 20,000, and 
strong colonies have sometimes as high as 
50,000 bees. The age of the workers in the 
busy season is but a few weeks; but those 
reared late in the fall live several months. 
No worker, under any circumstances, lives 
more than six or eight months. The drones 
are the male bees, and number from 500 to 
2,000, according to the strength of the colony 
and the quantity of drone comb in the hive. 
They ave large, je, and ye sada wings as 
long‘ as their ter Bot loud, buzzing 
noise when y. ther tk ha never pur 
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do any work, for their oes is too short 
to gather honey and they ha¥e no baskets on 
their legs “to -éarfy pollén. © Phe ‘afe*of the 
drones depends on the condition of the colony, 
the supply of honey, ete. Whenever tlie honey 
ceases or becomes short the droves are killed. 
So the life of a drone may be a day, a weck, 
or several months, according to citeumstances, 
If drones are foun -in any hivelovg ‘after 
other hives have killed theirs, it is an indica- 
tion that the hive is queenless- In rare cases 
a hive will retain some droncs until spefug. 

The changes that occur from the egg to the 
perfect bee are: The worker passes about three 
and a half days in the egg. Itis then hatched— 
a small whi‘e Worm, grub, or maggot, and is 
called larva, a Latin word, that means mask, 
because the perfect insect is concealed or 
masked in that state. It remains thus for 
about five days, whem the. cell is sealed over 
by the bees, and the Jarva spins around itself 
a silken covering, called cocoon. This is the 
third stage, and it is now called a nymph, 
pupa, or chrySalis. Tt temafos in tagggtate 
(ill the 21st day from the time the egg was 
laid, when & becomes a perfect bee or imago. 
The drone passes three days in the egg, six 
or seven in the larva, and comes out a bee on 
the 24th day. The queen passes three days dp 
the egg, five in the larva state, and comes ont 
a perfect queen on the 16th day.—Farmer’s 
Advocate, 
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HOW TO SELECT SEED AND TREES. 


Irisalaw of the vegetable economy, that 
ought to be more generally known and con- 
sidered than it is, that latitude is the original 
cause of earlitiess orlatenessin the maturing 
of vegetables and fruits, Corn from Florida 
will not wf in Canada, while corn long 
raised in Gousda will ripen im seventy or 
seventy-five days in Florida. We once planted 
a few seeds of corn from Florida, as carly as 
the frosts would allow; but the plants were 
struck by frost before the silk fairly appeared. 
The point, then, is this: For the early crops, 
select the seed from as far north as it can be 
procured. Select, frequently, as the period of 
ripening grows annually later and later in a 
warm latitude. For a late market, select 
Southern seeds and fruits. The further South 
we get our seeds and trees grown from seed 
grown there the later will be the Products as 
they are grown North. The further North-we 
get our seeds and trees the earlier the maturity. 
Winter apples at the North become Autumn 
apples in the South, and after a number of 
years even Summer apples. Peaches and all 
other fruits that will acclimate, when brought 
from the North, will year by year call for a 
few days longer time to ripen. And the 
early varieties at the South, when they will 
bear acelimating at gil, whembrought North, 
gratidalty calf for Fteadyetlect time to Hpen: 
So for late products seeds and piants should 
be selected from those grown in the South. 
For early products, from those grown in the 
North. This universal law makes the North 
and South nfutually dependent and preventsa 
monopoly in \either section. But there ate 
many seeds afid fruits that will not bear ac- 
climating. We*must depend upon the intelli- 
gence and fidelity of our seedsmen (no small 
matter) in proof of what seeds do well and 
what do not in particular localities.—S, R. 8., 
in ** Ohio Farmer.”’ 








WOOD ASHES. 


THE value of ashes as a fertilizer, says The 
American Agriculturist, depends principally 
upon the potash and phosphoric acid they con- 
tain. The percentage of these varies largely 
in ashes from different woods, varying from 10 
per cent. to 24 percent forthe former and 4 
per cent. to 12 per cent. for the latter. This 
would give not far from four to five poundé of 
potash to a bushel of ordinary mixed unleached 
ashes, which, reckoned at 43¢ cents per pound 
—the present market value of potash in the 
commercial fertilizers—would give the value 
of a bushel at from 18 to 224¥ cents. With due 
allowance for the phosphoric acid and the 


lime, the latter making up the largest part of 
the ashes—it may be seen that a bushel of un- 
leached ashes is worth from 25 to 30 cents 
at the eek time. Ashes, to secure the 
best results, should be thoroughly mingled 
with the soil. In this Way the best physical 
-” “= as ——— effects aré obtained. It 
8 self-evident t crops: requiring Yarger 
amounts of potash will be the most benefited 
by the application of ashes—as the root erops, 
cabbage, tobacco, ete.. ete. Forty to fifty 
bushels per acre is a good application. 


Heapacst, Lanovor, axnp M 
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CHURCH LIGHTS A SPECIALTY. 
THE WES PATENT LAMP CO. 


would call the attention of their friends generally to 
‘THEIR NEW 


STORE, 

Ne. 33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, 
to which they have just removed. They havé many 
ind ‘to offer antt many new atylesito show. 

VES S PATENT LAMPS 
can be lighted, filled, and trinimed without re 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers of 
BLACKMAN’S 

PATENT REFLECTOR BASES, 

jpest pertostiy ada for use in churches and 


i no smell, 
ole agents the AMERIC! ER, the ia 
me market, odes ndapted to the Reflector Bases. or 
send 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 
$3 Barclay &. and 38 Park Place, N.¥. 














NEW SEED Wi ARENOUSE. 
CHOICE GARDEN, FARM & FLOWER SEEDS, 

Very Raro and Desirable New Introductions. 
STRICTLY MODERATE PRICES. 


07 CATALOGUES (unillustrated) FREE TO ALL, 


A. D. COWAN & CO., 
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ou desire Reliable Seeds, send stamp Ss this 
be: aanial Catalogue with Colored Plates. 


Name this paper. W, H, REID, Rochester, N.Y. 





TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 
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WANTED—SALESMEN 
to Canvass for the Sale of omy Mursery’ Stock, 


x. those who can a first-class ‘erences as 
character, etc. need a 


“- long standing in the business and well-estab- 
lished reputation enables us to offer to capable men 
superior facilities, 


For terms and full particulars address 
W.& T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nurseries, Geneva, X.Y. 
Established, 1846. 
500 acres of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, and 


i bet a 
Brighten Graye~Vine, 
Tso sean eM Maral varieties, con 


be bed ot mo ot lor St her la or small 
vines, and in large or sities. 





The original vii eae ™ unds. Planters, 
Nurserymen, ond Reale ape mer to correspond. 


H.. E. HOOKER, 


Hooker NuRgsERigs, Rechester, X Y., Jan. 27th, 1880. 


NURSERY STOOK. 


Seondara sone 
soles, 


Ft the 


Rocio roa te tos 


SMITHS & canenan Syracuse, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUITS?! 
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FRUIT AND 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


ORNAMENTAL 
Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
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further information address 
D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 
THE ALBANY CORN-PLANTER. 
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PLANTS 
werdap ste ait ay 
OF 
Ce of corn ino . day, with the Pianten 
man and 


Wasted, one bushel 


ool See OAS Sa, 
New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the eee pom. Hay,and Fod- 


IT HAS NO D EQUAL. 
We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 


Slat cies 


Will do more and ee vr than any Cutter in 
CLARK’S “ROOT ‘CUTTER. 


dopted and weed by al is opty pesfect goet cuties. 


Higeanum num. Manu Corporation, 


HIGGANUM, CONN... U. 8. A. 








25 Shedes ready for Brash. 
TheBest MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn; Bridge, and Fence Paints. 


Send f x 
AGO wan ee se> pd co., m. 
EB. W. BLA Y ©. P’GATEA, Treas. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


New Street. 
far Farmers and Dealers aro invited to send for 
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. Canton, Mass. 


Lc 50,000 FARMS! |A 


OREN nai 


Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J.B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN} $2.50 per Acre and Upwari! 
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MATFIELD. FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer amin vali the soll 
ele: ments found in each crop. y will prove 
plant ey contain a inreey 
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OHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
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pe SME? 1 ED MTL, ELECTRG PLATE 


REE YP SA IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Universal Cymbei Organs water: 
Upright Piano-tortes. | Metiden Britannia Co, 


Ne. 46 East 14th St., 


97 to 121 Chestnut street. | UT NION SQUARE, 


WanmnooaM, New York. 
279 Chapel! Street, 


NEW HAVEN, C' CONN., U. 8. A. 
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be y TRADE Bales 4 SPECIALTY. 
and Price-List free 


C.L: Hadle Institute, N Tomoe 
por FO, Wan S04 snipe free of charge. Bape Sent C. 

CALVAMIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
Oheap! Neat! Durable 

























> ea COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
fap ee TO EUROPE! 
= Eee C= (880, ke eedrrits, 1880. 


Annual Fazenttonal | MAY IY geation 


have oven. used, in my xpertence ‘of and I cannot 
7) Bample ‘ards, showing bandsome on anaien and acne for ube the 
quantity of P desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 
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DIAMOND HAMS. 
Cincinnati 
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BARSTOW’S “eed itee os 


WROUGHT-IRON FURKACE, | Te unicipal Mansacurig Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 
ees dott or Htminans on. | gS LIGHTER. 

for One, Two, ane. Feree Horses. ig is is THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
ie ty, ' A AND BRICK SET. 


ALSO A FULL LIKE oF 


Cooking and Heating Stoves and 
Ranges, Gas and Dil Stoves. 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma- 
nently gas-tight. No overheated radiating surface. Eco- 
nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of 
our make, whieh have gaiped for us our world-wide tepu- 
tation of producing the fimest goods in the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


Cor. Beckman and Water Streets, N. Y¥.3 
56 and 58 Union my ye Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 






















WwW. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 








and 87 John St., New York — — 

at ih at ON Columbia B Bieyele. . 
ae - second medition of our Tittle ik to oaive," A practical road ees 

By. Punt garden | free, by mail, for 60 ets. a. iN, — ) 

Fixtures, a ion this No. wich St., New York. 
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